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PREFACE. 


THIS  volume  forms  the  second  part  of  "  Lancashire  Nonconformity,"  and 
covers  what  is  known  as  "The  Blackburn  District"  of  the  Lancashire 
Congregational  Union.  In  no  division  of  the  county  does  Congrega 
tionalism  appear  more  robust  and  present  a  worthier  record.  A  century 
ago  it  was  represented  by  about  half  a  dozen  churches,  principally  in  thinly- 
populated  and  out-of-the-way  places,  some  of  them  in  a  moribund  condition, 
eventually  to  become  quite  extinct  ;  but  now  there  are  over  forty  churches, 
besides  mission  stations,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  several  thousands. 
Congregationalism  is  rooting  itself  firmly  in  the  great  centres  of  population. 
There  is,  however,  a  question  which  needs  to  be  considered  by  the  churches 
of  this  district,  if  not  more  earnestly,  not  less,  than  by  those  of  any  other — viz., 
whether  the  claims  of  rural  Lancashire  are  receiving  adequate  attention.  It 
is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  some  of  the  best  types  of  Congregationalists  in 
our  town  churches  have  been  born  and  reared  in  country  churches  which 
tight  hard  for  bare  life,  and  it  will  be  a  real  loss  to  us  when  this  inflow 
shall  cease.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  perusal  of  this  work  will  con 
tribute  somewhat  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  those  old  historic  churches 
which  found  their  home  in  these  quiet  rural  districts,  and  which  constitute 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  stately  structure  of  present  day  Lancashire 
Congregationalism  has  been  erected. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  often  said,  in  one  way  or 
another,  that  this  work  does  not  seek  to  supersede  (even  if  that  were  possible) 
Doctor  Halley's  "  Lancashire  Nonconformity."  The  two  works  proceed 
along  different  lines,  and  will  be  found  to  be  mutually  helpful.  Indeed, 
whilst  Doctor  Halley's  book  is  not  always  accurate  on  minor  points,  I 
have  been  repeatedly  laid  under  heavy  obligations  by  my  cultured  pre 
decessor  in  this  entertaining  field  of  research. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  popularise  the  subject,  and  so  make  a  readable 
book,  by  descriptive  notes,  stories,  and  traditions,  and  by  a  free  use  of 
engravings,  even  when  the  persons  and  places  named  occupy  quite  a 
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subordinate  position  in  the  book.  At  the  same  time  every  possible  care 
has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy,  so  that  the  referential  value  of  the  work 
may  not  be  diminished.  To  those  persons  who  have  kindly  sent  their  names 
as  subscribers  for  the  whole  six  volumes,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that,  unless 
the  t%vo  now  issued  find  such  favour  with  the  public  as  to  protect  me  against 
financial  loss,  no  more  will  be  printed.  Should,  however,  they  meet  with  a 
generous  reception,  two  more  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy 
which  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  my  brethren  in  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  church  officials  of  all  kinds,  in  my  quest  for  information.  In 
every  case  church  books  and  blocks  have  been  lent,  and  inquiries  answered 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  and  in  closing  my  labours  for  this  division  of  the 
county  my  regret  is  not  little  th.it  these  pleasant  interchanges  are  also 
concluded.  My  special  thanks  are  given  to  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Davies,  of 
Oldham,  for  the  loan  of  the  "  Lancashire  County  Union  Reports  "  ;  to  the  Rev. 
Bryan  Dale,  M.A.,  of  Halifax,  for  valuable  contributions;  to  the 
Rev.  James  McDougall,  cf  Manchester,  for  much  kindly  help  ;  to  Messrs. 
J.  and  G.  Toulmin,  proprietors  of  The  Preston  Guardian,  in  which  these 
sketches  have  appeared  week  by  week ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw,  editor  of  The 
Blackburn  Times,  for  many  unmentionable  kindnesses.  My  publishers  also 
have  generously  placed  at  my  disposal  blocks  of  any  pictures  which  have 
appeared  in  their  publications,  for  which  they  deserve  and  receive  my 
warmest  gratitude.  And  last,  but  not  least,  my  thanks  are  given  to  my 
numerous  antiquarian  confreres,  whose  works  I  have  not  scrupled  to  freely  use. 
With  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  histories 
of  Nonconformity,  which  form  no  small  portion  of  the  literature  of  our 
nation,  lead  to  the  reawakening  of  an  interest  amongst  our  young  people 
in  the  story  of  our  Congregational  Church  life,  and  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  this  book  is  sent 
on  its  way  in  the  world. 

BENJAMIN  NIGHTINGALE. 
Fishergate    Hill.    Preston, 
February  aSth,  1891. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
CHORLEY     AND     DISTRICT. 


I.— THE     UNITARIAN     CHAPEL. 

CHORLEY  is  one  of  those  smaller  Lancashire  towns  which  during 
recent  years  have  progressed  rapidly.  A  writer  of  sixty  years  ago 
gives  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  as  7,315,  but  according  to  the 
census  of  1881  there  are  now  in  it  19,478  persons.  Its  ratable 
value  for  the  last  thirty  years  is  said  to  have  risen  about  ^i,oco  a 
year,  and  to  be  at  the  present  time  over  ,£60,000.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  hill  almost  in  the  centre  of  Lancashire,  and  is  on  the 
main  road  from  Bolton  to  Preston — a  part  of  the  great  road  from 
London  to  Scotland.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Chor,  a  rivulet, 
"  which  issues  from  several  springs  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and 
after  flowing  through  the  pleasant  valley  beneath,  joins  the  Yarrow. 
In  its  course  it  turns  several  mills,  engines,  and  machines  for 
carding  and  spinning  of  cotton.  The  Yarrow  is  a  larger  stream  of 
limpid  water,  which  encircles  the  extremities  of  Chorley  towards  the 
south.  On  its  banks  are  many  bleaching  and  printing  grounds, 
with  cotton  factories  intermixed."1  This  was  written  in  1795,  and 
is  interesting  not  alone  because  it  gives  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
but  because  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  town  surroundings  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  town  can  lay  claim  to  considerable  antiquity. 
Soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  gave  its  name  to  a  family  that 

1  Aiken's  "  Forty  Miles  Round  Manchester,"  p.  289. 
2 1 
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resided  here,  and  in  1324-5,  William  de  Ferrars  of  Groby  granted 
to  Richard  de  Lethebourg  for  his  service  "  the  towns  of  Chorley 
and  Bolton."1  The  quaint  itinerant,  Leland,  in  1549,  described 
"Chorle"as  a  "wonderful  poore,  or  rather,  no  market"  town; 
and  a  century  later  Blome  wrote  :  "  Chorley  is  but  a  small  town, 
yet  its  market,  which  is  on  Tuesdays,  is  well  furnished  with  yarn 
and  provisions."  It  has  already  been  stated  that  within  recent 
times  the  town  has  advanced  quite  rapidly.  It  is  the  centre  of 
great  cotton  industries,  of  printing  and  bleaching  establishments ; 
and  in  1881,  a  grant  by  Royal  Charter  added  Chorley  to  the  list  of 
modern  municipalities  in  Lancashire.  The  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  town  is  the  new  Town  Hall,  a  handsome  building  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^£22,500,  and 
opened  in  1879.  But  the  most  interesting  object  to  the  ecclesiastic 
and  antiquary  is  the  quaint-looking  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
church  of  the  parish.  Standing  upon  a  slight  elevation,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  road  from  Chorley  to  Preston,  and  at  the  Preston 
end,  it  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  passer  by.  The 
principal  feature  about  it  is  the  massive  tower,  which  fronts  the 
road,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  original  church  was  erected  in  Norman 
times  to  accommodate  the  tenantry  of  some  thane.  Formerly  it 
consisted  of  only  tower,  nave,  and  chancel,  but  some  thirty  years 
ago  the  growing  needs  of  the  parish  led  to  the  erection  of  north  and 
south  aisles,  "  which  give  the  building  undue  width  in  proportion  to 
its  length  and  height."2  The  chancel  was  formerly  owned  in  part 
by  the  Standish  family  of  Duxbury,  and  here  are  still  preserved 
four  bones  thought  to  have  been  those  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  patron 
saint,  brought  over  from  Normandy  by  Sir  Rowland  Standish,  who 
was  slain  in  Picardy  in  1435.  He  brought  also  the  head,  but  this 
has  disappeared.  The  following  certificate  relating  to  the  matter  is 
copied  by  Baines  from  the  Harl.  MSS.  : — 

Be  it  knowne  to  all  men  that  I,  Tho.  Tarlton,  vickar  of  the  church  of 
Croston,  berith  witnesse  &  certyfie  that  Mr.  James  Standish,  of  Duxbury, 
hath  delivered  a  relique  of  St.  Laurence  head  into  the  church  of  Chorley, 

1  Baines's  "  History  of  Lancashire  "  (Ed.  1870),  Vol.  ii.,  p.  123. 
1  "Church  Bells  Album"  (Lancashire). 
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the  which  Sr  Rouland,  of  Standish,  Kf-  brother  of  the  sayd  Sr.  James,  and 
Dame  Jane,  his  wife,  brought  out  of  Normandy  to  the  worship  of  God  &  Sl 
Laurence  for  the  pfite  &  availe  of  the  sayd  church  to  the  Intent  that  the 
forsayd  Sr-  Rou.  Standish,  K*-  &  Dame  Jane,  his  wife,  the  sayd  Sr.  James 
and  his  wife,  wth  their  pdecessors  and  successors,  may  be  in  the  sayd  church 
ppetually  prayed  for,  &  in  witnesse  of  the  which  to  this  my  psent  writting 
I  haue  sett  my  Scale.  Written  at  Croston  afforsayd  the  2  day  of  March  in 
yeyeare  of  our  lord  God  I442.1 

In  early  times  the  church  was  merely  a  chapel-of-ease,  the  parish 
church  being  at  Croston  ;  but  about  the  end  of  last  century  Chorley 
was  made  into  a  separate  parish.  The  church  will  seat  some  1,000 
persons.  During  the  seven  or  eight  centuries  of  its  existence,  in 
which  Norman  and  Plantagenet,  Tudor  and  Stuart,  Hanoverian 
and  English  monarchs  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  people  of 
this  island,  what  changes  has  it  witnessed!  It  has  not  only 
witnessed,  but  felt,  them  ;  for  it  has  been  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Puritan  and  Episcopal.  In  the  long  line  of  men  who  have  laboured 
here,  the  one  most  interesting  to  Nonconformists  is  the  Rev. 
Henry  Welch.  The  exact  date  of  his  settlement  at  Chorley  I  have 
not  ascertained ;  but  his  name  appears  in  connection  with  it  in  a  list 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  dated  1646.  He  also  signed  "The 
Harmonious  Consent"  of  1648,  and  "The  Agreement  of  the 
People"  of  1649.  He  was  here  in  1650,  and  concerning  him  we 
read  : — 

And  we  doe  find  that  Mr.  Henry  Welch  doth  supply  the  Cure  there,  &  is 
a  godly,  painfull,  preachinge  Minister,  And  hath  for  his  sallery  the  yearely 
profitts  of  the  said  gleabe  lands,  and  the  yearely  profitts  of  the  said  donatives, 
and  the  yearely  sum  of  ffifty  three  shillings  and  foure  pence  payed  him  by 
Mr.  James  Hyott,  Rector  of  Croston ;  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Walshe  hath 
also  for  these  five  yeare  last  past  received  for  augmentacon  of  his  Sallery 
the  some  of  Eighteene  pounds  p.  ann'  by  An  Order  from  the  Comittee  of 
this  County.  And  wee  doe  p'sent  that  the  tyths  aryseing  w'Mn  the  same 
towne  of  Chorley  are  worth  fifty  pounds  p.  ann' ;  And  that  the  proffits  there 
of  are  received  by  the  said  Mr.  James  Hyott,  Rector  and  Incumbent  of  the 
said  pishe  Church  and  vicarrage  of  Croston  afforesaid,  w^  said  towne  of 
Chorley  is  parte  of  the  pishe  of  Croston,  to  his  owne  vse  (save  and  excepte 
that  hee  the  said  Mr.  James  Hyott  paies  out  of  the  same  the  before  ment- 
coned  some  of  ffiftye  three  shillings  and  foure  pence  vnto  the  said  Mr- 
Welch).1 

1  "History  of  Lancashire "  (Ed.  1870),  Vol.  ii.,  p.  124. 

1  "Commonwealth  Survey"  (Record  Society  Series,  Vol.  i.)  p.  113. 
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The  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662  led  to  the  ejection  of  Mr.  Welch 
from  Chorley,  but  he  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  neighbour 
hood.  Tradition  has  it  that  a  building  was  erected  for  him  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Unitarian  Chapel,  where  he  continued  to  set 
forth  those  principles  which  had  cost  him  his  living.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Newcome,  M.A.,  of  Manchester,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
his,  and  in  his  Diary  are  two  or  three  references  to  him.  Under 
date  April  3th,  1663,  he  writes  :— > 

Wee  had  much  adoe  about  his  buryal  [the  Rev.  James  Hyott,  already 
named  as  Rector  and  Incumbent  of  Croston],  but  Mr.  Pilkinton  at  last 
went  his  way,  and  so  he  was  buryed  \v«hout  ceremony  or  bookee,  and  Mr. 
"Welshe,  his  old  friend  &  neighbour,  preached  his  funeral  from  2  K£-  ii.,  12. 
A  very  good  good  sermon  he  made.  I  got  &  wrot  out  ys  eveninge  Mr-  Hiet's 
orders  for  his  schoole.  Mr.  Welsh  stayed  w*h  us  all  night  &  Mr-  Pilkinton 
and  Mr.  Browne  supt  w'h  us  &  sate  till  q.1 

On  the  next  day,  April  gth,  he  continues  :  — 

After  some  delays  I  got  out  about  9.  Called  of  \Vm-  Eccleston.  Edw. 
brought  mee  onwards  the  way  to  Hoghton  Com'on.  The  Ld  brought  me 
home  about  3  wet  &  weary,  yet  I  hope  well.  I  found  my  deare  wife  pretty 
well,  my  cozen  but  ill.  I  sate  wth  her  till  tow  :  6.  I  then  wrot  over  ys  since 
I  went.  Before  I  went  to  bed  I  repeated  Mr-  Welch  his  sermon  and 
performed  family  dutys.8 

The  Rev.  Oliver  Heywood,  referring  to  Mr.  Hiet's  or  Hyott's 
death,  speaks  of  Mr.  Welch  as  "an  honest  nonconformist"  who 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  Mr.  Welch  survived  his  ejectment 
only  two  or  three  years.  He  died  in  1665,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years.  Calamy  estimates  him  thus  : — 

"  A  very  humble,  mortified  man.  Tho'  he  did  not  excel  in  gifts, 
it  was  made  up  in  grace.  His  very  enemies  had  nothing  to  say 
against  him.  He  was  of  so  blameless  a  conversation  that  most 
gentlemen  had  a  good  word  for  him,  and  was  esteemed  so  faithful 
that  Mr.  Standish,  of  Duxbury  (a  person  of  great  estate),  left  the 
tuition  of  his  children  to  him  after  his  own  and  his  wife's  death. 

1  "Newcome's  Diary"  (Chetham  Society  Series.  Vol.  xviii.),  p.  176. 

«  Ibid. 

1  "  Hey  wood's  Diaries,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner.    Vol.  i.,  p.  203. 
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And  he  discharged  his  civil  as  well  as  ministerial  trust  so  faithfully 
that  the  most  critical  adversary  had  nothing  to  say  to  his  charge."1 

To  this  solitary  man,  then,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  whom 
but  little  is  known,  but  who  set  at  defiance  most  iniquitous  laws,  we 
must  look  as  the  father  of  Nonconformity  in  Chorley.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  tradition  maintains  that  after  his  ejection 
he  gathered  round  him  a  few  friends,  Nonconformists  like  himself, 
to  whom  he  preached  until  his  death.  Of  their  after  history  we 
know  nothing  until  the  erection  of  the  Dissenting  Chapel  in  1725  ; 
but  the  building  of  the  chapel  for  them  proves  them  to  have  been  a 
not  inconsiderable  body,  and  probably  they  had  been  in  existence 
since  the  days  of  Henry  Welch.  The  present  chapel,  erected  in 
1725  upon  land  given  for  the  purpose  by  Abraham  Crompton, 
Esq.,  of  Chorley  Hall,  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  old  Parish 
Church.  It  is  situated  in  Park  Street,  and  is  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  road  already  named  leading  from  Bolton  to  Preston.  It  is 
almost  shut  in  by  houses,  though  at  the  time  of  its  erection  it  must 
have  been  all  but  the  solitary  occupant  of  a  delightfully  rustic  spot. 
It  remains  unaltered  since  the  day  it  was  built,  and  has  but  few 
noteworthy  features  about  it.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  good- 
sized  graveyard,  in  which  are  a  few  tombstones,  but  none  of  much 
age.  The  windows  are  mullioned,  and  the  diamond-shaped  panes 
are  still  here ;  the  end  windows,  however,  are  Gothic  arched.  The 
stone  of  the  building  is  of  the  firmest  possible  kind,  and  it  seems  as 
if  it  could  yet  survive  a  century  or  two  longer.  In  the  long  side 
are  two  doorways,  and  the  pulpit  faces  one  on  entering.  This  is 
the  only  thing  which  appears  to  have  been  altered,  the  present  pulpit 
being  quite  modern.  An  organ  faces  the  pulpit,  together  svith  a 
little  gallery  for  the  singers.  Two  aisles  lead  from  the  doorways 
across  the  chapel ;  the  side  seats,  which  are  made  of  oak,  being 
square,  and  the  centre  long  and  narrow.  There  is  no  gallery  ;  the 
building  is  too  low  to  admit  of  one,  even  if  it  were  required.  It  is 
without  bell  or  belfry,  and  the  entrance  side  of  the  chapel  is  over 
grown  with  ivy,  planted  by  the  present  minister.  It  has  accom 
modation  for  about  150  persons.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street 
is  a  neat  little  building  used  for  Sunday  School  purposes,  erected 
about  1860. 

1  "Nonconformist's  Memorials"  (1802).    Vol.  ii.,  p.  358. 
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The  first  minister  here  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourn.  He  was 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourn,  for  many  years 
Nonconformist  minister  at  Bolton,  and  was  born  at  Calne,  Wiltshire, 
in  1689.  He  was  trained  at  Manchester,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Coningham,  and  settled  in  the  year  1711  at  Crook,  near  Kendal. 
He  married  Miss  Harrison,  of  Kendal.  In  1720  he  removed  to 
Tunley,  near  Wigan,  and  settled  at  Chorley  in  1727.  His  election 
to  this  office  is  referred  to  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  Whereas  the  trustees  for  the  new  chapel  at  Chorley  have 
declared  that,  being  at  a  distance,  they  are  not  fit  persons  to  choose 
a  minister  to  preach  constantly  in  the  said  chapel ;  but,  however, 
have  signified  their  mind  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  that 
the  preference  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Samuel  Bourn  ,  now  inas 
much  as  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  right  to  choose  is  not  in 
them,  but  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  right  of  choosing  a  minister 
is  vested  in  us  at  present,  we  do  entirely  fall  in  with  the  sentiments 
and  desire  of  the  said  trustees  with  reference  to  giving  Mr.  Bourn 
the  preference,  and  therefore  do  hereby  give  him  the  first  call ;  and 
and  desire  that  he  may  be  the  fixed  minister  to  preach  in  the  said 
new  chapel,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  last  will  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Crompton,  of  Derby,  lately  deceased.  As  witness  our 
hands,  December  twenty-nine,  1727. 

'•JOHN  CROMPTOX. 

"THOMAS  MATHER." 

Mr.  Bourn  remained  at  Chorley  until  1732,  when  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  joint  pastor  with  Mr.  Pickard  over  the 
churches  at  Birmingham  and  Coseley.  His  letter  accepting  the 
invitation  is  dated  May  8th,  1732,  and  says  that  he  proposes  to  be 
in  motion  for  Birmingham  with  his  family  on  Wednesday  morning, 
June  2 1 st. 

In  1751  efforts  were  made  by  the  Dissenters  of  Bolton  to  induce 
Mr.  Bourn  to  leave  Coseley  and  to  become  their  minister ;  but  lie 
remained  at  Birmingham  until  his  death,  March  22,  1754.  His 
wife  survived  him  about  fourteen  years.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  of  a  sermonic  and  theological  character. 

By  his  wife  Mr.  Bourn  had  nine  children.  His  eldest  son 
was  tha  Rev.  Joseph  Bourn,  for  many  years  at  Hindley ;  his 
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second,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourn,  of  Rivington.  The  third  son 
was  Abraham  Bourn,  who  was  educated  for  the  medical  pro 
fession,  and  first  settled  as  surgeon  at  Market  Harborough.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Liverpool,  and  wrote  several  controversial 
tracts.  In  Whitworth's  "  Manchester  Magazine,"  December  16 — 23, 
1755,  is  the  following: — 

"November  20,  1755.  This  day  is  published  (and  sold  by 
Mess.  Ansdell  and  Fleetwood,  Booksellers,  in  Liverpool,  and  R. 
Whitworth,  Bookseller,  in  Manchester,  price  is.),  Free  and  candid 
considerations  on  the  general  Points  of  Difference  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  those  of  other  Denominations.  In  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Peter  Whitfield,  touching  his  Preface  to  a  Book 
entitled  'The  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,'  by  Abraham 
Bourn.  London :  Printed  for  Jacob  Robinson,  of  the  Golden 
Lyon,  in  Ludgate  Street,  1755." 

The  fourth  son  was  Benjamin  Bourn,  a  noted  bookseller  in  London, 
and  author  of  a  piece  called  "The  Sure  Guide  to  Hell."  He  died 
in  1755.  The  next  son  was  Daniel  Bourn,  who  resided  for  some 
time  at  Leominster,  and  had  a  cotton  mill  of  very  considerable  size, 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  erected  in  England.  Miles  Bourn, 
another  son,  was  a  mercer  at  Dudley  ;  John  Bourn,  the  seventh, 
was  cut  off  in  "  the  bloom  of  life  "  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  the  rest  died  young.1  The  Rev.  John  Bent  succeeded 
Mr.  Bourn  at  Chorley  in  1732.  He  was  a  native  of  Warrington, 
probably  the  son  of  Ellis  Bent,  of  that  town,  and  was  educated  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  at  Findern,  Derbyshire.  In  1724  he  setted 
at  Lancaster  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  James  Grimshaw,  where  he 
remained  until  his  removal  to  Chorley.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745 
Prince  Charlie  came  with  his  Scotch  regiments  to  Preston,  and  on 
his  way  to  Manchester  passed  through  Chorley.  The  insurgents 
appear  not  to  have  forgotten  their  old  antipathy  to  the  Dissenters  ; 
probably  some  of  them  remembered  also  that  to  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  Dissenting  ministers  and  their  congregations  they  were  in 
large  measure  indebted  for  the  failure  of  1715,  and  Mr.  Bent  came 

1  The  above  particulars  have  been  taken  mainly  from  ''  Memoirs  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Bourn,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Toulmin. 
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in  for  a  share  of  inconvenience  and  loss  at  their  hands.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Bourn,  his  predecessor,  writing  to  his  son  Abraham,  Feb. 
20,  1746,  says  : — 

"  Your  brother  Samuel  writes  that  thirty-six  rebels  quartered  on 
Mr.  Bent,  the  dissenting  minister  in  Chorley,  ate  up  forty-one 
pounds  of  cheese  before  supper.  I  hope  the  kingdom  will  soon 
be  purged  of  these  hungry  robbers."1 

Mr.  Bent  died  at  Chorley  in  the  midst  of  his  pastoral  duties  in 
1765.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Lawton  Siddall  was  the  next  minister. 
He  was  educated  at  Warrington  Academy,  entering  there  in  1762. 
His  first  settlement  was  Chorley,  "  where  he  continued  a  good  many 
years."2  In  an  indenture  dated  July  3ist,  1786,  conveying  land 
for  a  Chapel  house  in  connection  with  the  Dissenting  interest  at 
Rivington  Mr.  Siddall's  name  appears.  His  last  entry  in  the 
baptismal  register  bears  date  February  19,  1797.  From  1807  to 
1810  he  had  temporary  charge  of  Platt  Chapel,  near  Manchester. 
In  1814  he  is  said  to  be  resident  near  Stockport,  preaching 
occasionally.  There  are  two  entries  in  the  register  made  in  1797 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Ward,  "  Protestant  Dissenting  minister."  I  imagine 
this  was  Roger  Ward,  trained  at  Daventry,  and  for  some  time  a 
schoolmaster  at  Kidderminster,  but  whether  he  settled  at  Chorley 
I  do  not  know.  There  are  few  places  which  have  presented  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  a  complete  list  of  ministers 
as  Chorley.  There  are  no  documents  of  any  kind  to  help  for  the 
first  century  of  its  existence  :  the  registers  do  not  begin  until  1793. 
Even  tradition  is  silent.  Usually  the  names  of  ministers  linger  in 
the  district  where  they  have  laboured,  and  especially  if  their 
ministry  has  been  of  any  length,  but  Chorley  is  an  exception.  The 
Rev.  William  Tate  settled  at  Chorley  in  1799.  He  was  a  native  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  by  Dr. 
Fawcett,  at  Brusley  Hall.  His  mind  at  this  time  was  towards  the 
Baptists,  but  having  been  brought  up  a  Methodist  he  joined  the 
New  Connexion  Methodists.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Hanley,  in 
Staffordshire,  in  connection  with  that  body,  and  on  his  change  to 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourn." 
1  "Monthly  Repository"  for  1814,  p.  203. 
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Unitarianism  he  settled  at  Dukinfield  for  a  short  time,  removing 
thence  to  Chorley.1  He  laboured  here  until  his  death.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  chapel,  and  on  his  tombstone  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

In  Memory  of 

WILLIAM      TATE. 

who   died   May  9,    1836, 

Aged  63  years. 
For  Thirty  Seven  Years  Minister  of  this  Chapel. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Clarke,  who  was  born 
December  26,  1788,  and  studied  under  the  Rev.  W.  Field,  of 
Warwick.  On  the  istof  April,  1822,  he  was  engaged  as  missionary 
in  the  Rossendale  district ;  in  September,  1824,  settled  at  Fren- 
chay,  in  the  West  of  England;  in  March,  1827,  at  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne;  in  1831  became  a  missionary  in  Scotland,  settled  at  Dundee 
in  1834,  and  at  Chorley  in  1837.  He  retired  in  1857,  and  went  to 
Liverpool.  His  death  took  place  on  the  27th  of  April,  1870.  His 
successor  at  Chorley  was  the  Rev.  J.  Bailey,  who  remained  but  a 
short  time,  being  followed  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Lunn.  He  left 
in  1864,  and  went  to  Ireland.  The  present  minister,  Rev.  G.  Ride, 
who  was  trained  at  the  Manchester  Home  Missionary  Board,  and 
had  previously  laboured  for  a  short  time  in  London,  entered  upon 
duty  here  in  1865.  The  congregation  has  been  Unitarian  for  many 
years. 


II.— HOLLINSHEAD    STREET    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

BESIDES  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  whose  history  has  just  been  given, 
there  are  two  Congregational  Churches  in  Chorley.  The  first  in 
point  of  time  is  what  is  now  known  as  Hollinshead  Street,  but  its 
origin  is  not  quite  clear.  Probably,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it 
was  in  part  at  least  the  Unitarianism  of  the  older  interest  in  Park 
Street  which  gave  rise  to  the  Congregational  Church  here.  It  was 
about  the  year  1783  that  the  Rev.  Leonard  Redmayne,  of  Lee 

1  "Christian  Reformer"  for  1836,  p.  441. 
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Chapel,  Horwich,  and  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  of  Wigan  (one  of 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  preachers),  began  to  conduct  services 
in  Chorley.  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Johnson's  memoir 
is  inserted  because  of  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people  here  at  that  time : — 

His  preaching  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan  were  frequent, 
and  in  every  direction.  In  some  of  them,  the  wrath  of  man,  and  the  inter- 
posing  providence  of  God  were  remarkably  exemplified.  At  Chorley  his  life 
was  endangered.  The  first  time  he  preached  there  in  the  public  street  a 
man  threw  a  bone  at  him  with  great  violence,  weighing  upwards  of  two 
pounds,  which  very  narrowly  missed  his  head.  Having  announced  his 
intention  of  preaching  there  again,  this  same  person  prepared  for  more 
violent  disturbance.  In  the  former  part  of  the  day  he  paraded  the  streets, 
mocking  the  preacher,  and  promising  the  rabble  fine  sport  in  the  evening. 
At  the  appointed  time  Mr.  Johnson  appeared,  and  entered  upon  the  service. 
Just  as  the  riot  was  commencing  a  number  of  colliers  came  up.  It  was 
apprehended  that  they  would  join  in  the  tumult ;  but  having  heard  a  few 
sentences,  they,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  apprehended  this  turbulent 
fellow,  dragged  him  into  a  stable,  confined  him  there,  and  then  returned 
and  heard  the  remainder  of  the  sermon  in  a  peaceable  manner.  The 
unhappy  man  was  so  irritated  by  his  disappointment  that  he  contem 
plated  more  effectual  measures.  Some  days  afterwards,  coming  out  of  the 
country,  he  overtook  a  person  driving  an  empty  cart.  He  got  into  it,  and 
began  to  boast  of  what  he  would  do  to  the  preacher  if  he  should  come  again. 
After  talking  with  much  indignation  and  profaneness  on  this  subject,  he  laid 
himself  down  in  the  cart,  and  apparently  fell  asleep.  Having  driven  into  the 
town,  the  carter  called  and  shook  him,  to  awake  him ;  but  behold,  the 
persecutor  was  dead.1 

Undeterred  by  persecution,  the  preachers  continued  their  minis 
trations  to  the  people  for  nine  years  in  a  house  in  St.  Thomas' 
Square,  after  which  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  chapel — the  present 
structure — in  New  Street.  The  cost  was  about  ^480,  and  the 
opening  ceremony  took  place  on  Tuesday,  May  3oth,  1792,  the 
preachers  being  the  Revs.  William  Maurice,  Bolton ;  James  Wraith, 
Wolverhampton ;  P.  S.  Charrier,  Lancaster.  In  these  first  years  of 
the  church's  life  we  are  told  that  it  must  have  appeared  as  a  "  branch 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  form  of  service,  to  a  large 
extent,  was  moulded  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  "  The 
Church  of  England  prayers  were  read'"  and  "a  sort  of  open  Com- 

1  "  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1805,  P-  M6- 
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munion  at  the  Lord's  Table  existed."1  All  this  will  be  intelligible 
if  it  be  remembered  that  its  principal  founder  was  Mr.  Johnson, 
who,  as  already  stated,  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion.  They  chose  as  their  first  minister  the  Rev.  James 
Wraith,  who  was  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  opening  of  the  chapel. 
He  was  a  native  of  Elland,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1734.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  colle 
giate  training;  but  in  the  spring  of  1772  he  was  invited  to  "visit  a 
destitute  congregation  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire."2  This  was  the 
Duke's  Alley  Church,  where  he  remained  for  about  ten  years.  His 
next  charge  was  Wolverhampton,  whence  he  came  to  Chorley  in 
July,  1792,  where  he  ministered  for  two  years.  His  next  and  last 
charge  was  at  Hampstead,  where  he  laboured  for  twenty-one  years, 
dying  there  on  the  ist  of  May,  1815,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
one  years.  In  1795  the  Rev.  David  Jarvis  became  minister,  and 
remained  three  or  four  years.  About  the  middle  of  1786,  Mr. 
Jarvis  settled  at  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  and  is  described  as  "  a 
young  man  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Academy  at  Oswestry."3 
In  addition  to  his  work  at  Northwich,  he  preached  constantly  on  a 
Sunday  evening  at  Middlewich.  After  his  removal  from  Chorley 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  interregnum  of  some  five  or  six 
years,  after  which  the  vacancy  was  filled  up  on  May  lath,  1805,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  M.  Miller.  The  Church  was  re-formed  on  strictly 
Congregational  lines  on  Christmas  Day  (Wednesday),  1805,  when 
thirteen  persons  sat  down  at  the  Lord's  Table.  Mr.  Miller  was  born 
at  Lynn,  Norfolk,  on  July  iSth,  1774,  and  trained  for  the  ministry 
by  the  Rev.  William  Roby,  of  Manchester.  His  ordination  at 
Chorley  took  place  on  March  i3th,  1806,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  account : — 

March  13. — Mr.  R.  M.  Miller,  late  student  at  Manchester,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  at  Chorley,  Lancashire.  Mr.  Redmayn, 
of  Horwich,  prayed,  &c.  Mr.  Charrier,  of  Lancaster,  discoursed  on  the 
Principles  and  Privileges  of  a  Gospel  Church,  &c.;  Mr.  Toothill,  of  Rain- 
ford,  engaged  in  the  ordination  prayer  ;  Mr.  Roby,  of  Manchester,  gave  the 
charge  ;  and  Mr.  Kemvorthy,  of  Horwich,  addressed  the  people  from  i  Thes. 

1  ''  Historic  Sketch,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Fraser. 
1  ''Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1817,  p.  42. 
1  "Congregational  Magazine"  for  1820,  p.  730. 
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v.,  25.  Mr.  Charrier  preached  in  the  evening.  The  congregation  here, 
thro'  many  discouraging  circumstances,  had  become  very  small;  and  the 
interest  labouring  under  a  ponderous  debt  on  the  chapel,  seemed  likely  to 
fail.  Since  their  present  minister  came  among  them,  there  has  been  a  con 
siderable  increase  of  hearers,  a  church  has  been  formed,  and  the  labours  of 
their  pastor  are  both  acceptable  and  useful.  His  neighbouring  brethren, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  situation,  as  it  abounds  with  Roman 
Catholics,  have  therefore  advised  him  to  present  the  case  to  the  friends  of 
evangelical  religion,  hoping  that  a  little  well-timed  aid  may  be  of  essential 
service  to  the  cause  of  Christ  at  Chorley.1 

Mr.  Miller  and  his  church  appear  in  the  list  of  those  who  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Lancashire  County  Union  in  1806.  In 
December,  1808,  he  concluded  his  Chorley  ministry,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  from  two  Baptist  and  two  Independent  Churches  in 
Liverpool  to  become  their  town  missionary.  He  next  laboured  a 
few  months  as  agent  of  the  Surrey  Mission,  and  in  1810  settled  as 
minister  of  Earl  Shilton,  Leicestershire.  Three  years  afterwards — 
March  3oth,  1813 — he  was  set  apart  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega 
tional  Church  at  Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire.  Here  he  remained 
until  his  death,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1844.  "Though  he 
was  not,"  writes  one,  "in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  'popular' 
as  a  preacher,  he  was  useful,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best  talent. 
He  did  not  strew  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  your  path  ;  nor  did  he, 
like  too  many  in  the  present  day,  adulterate  the  bread  of  life  by 
mixing  it  with  Roman  cement,  but  spread  your  table  with  good, 
wholesome  food.  He  did  not  dazzle,  but  he  enlightened.  He  did 
not  surprise,  but  he  informed.  If  he  had  little  for  the  critic,  he 
had  always  something  for  the  Christian."2  Mr.  Miller  wielded  a 
somewhat  prolific  pen,  and  his  productions,  like  his  preaching,  are 
all  said  to  have  had  "  a  useful  tendency."  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Parsons 
was  his  successor  at  Chorley.  He  had  previously  laboured  at 
Congleton  and  Bamford,  and  entered  upon  duty  at  Chorley  on 
February  i8th,  1809.  He  resigned  his  charge  here  after  nine 
years  and  five  months,  but  continued  to  reside  in  town  and  teach  a 
school  until  April,  1828.  He  is  said  to  have  been  intimate  with 
Mr.  Gadsby,  the  noted  Baptist  preacher,  and  eventually  removed 
to  Manchester.  During  Mr.  Parson's  ministry  Hollinshead  Street 

1  "  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1806,  p.  237. 
1  Ibid,  for  1845,  p.  285. 
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became  a  grantee  church  in  1815  ;  and  the  minister  itinerated  in 
the  surrounding  districts.  One  or  two  extracts  from  the  County 
Union  Reports  bearing  upon  these  matters  deserve  to  be  inserted. 
The  Report  for  1815  says : — 

Mr.  Parsons,  of  Chorley,  informs  us  by  his  letter  of  January  i6th,  1815, 
that  he  has  visited  as  usual  Whittle-le-Wood  every  Sabbath  evening  (with 
the  exception  of  the  first  in  the  month),  and  that  he  is  happy  to  say  the 
prospect  there  is  pleasing.  The  congregation  keeps  up  very  well,  and  they 
are  very  attentive.  The  Sunday  School  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  a  great  blessing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Clayton  he  has 
visited  once  a  fortnight,  on  Wednesday  Evening.  Here  they  were  well 
attended  for  a  time ;  but  as  a  new  Methodist  Chapel  was  lately  opened 
about  a  mile  distant,  the  congregation  has  so  much  declined  that  he  has 
given  it  up.  He  visits  Standish  once  a  fortnight.  In  this  place  things  have 
long  been  discouraging. 

In  the  next  Report  Mr.  Parsons  writes : — 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  preached  the  Word  from  house  to  house 
in  and  about  the  town,  but  I  fear  to  little  purpose,  and  therefore  have  lately 
declined  doing  it.  Another  door,  however,  is  opened  for  me  at  White 
Coppice,  three  miles  from  Chorley,  where  it  is  probable  some  good  may  be 
done.  If  the  Lord  has  any  of  his  lost  sheep  there,  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  for  them  to  be  found.  At  all  events,  I  am  ready  to  use  the  means  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power. 

Chorley  ceased  to  be  an  "aided"  church  in  1818.  On  the  ist  of 
July,  1819,  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  of  Richmond,  London,  began 
his  ministry  at  Chorley.  The  church  resolution  relating  to  his 
call  speaks  of  his  "very  superior  talents,"  and  the  sum  of  ^150  a 
year  was  voted  to  him  as  salary.  About  this  time  it  was  thought 
desirable  by  the  Congregationalists  of  Preston  and  neighbourhood 
that  some  anti-Popish  lectures  should  be  set  up,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
appears  as  one  of  the  lecturers.  He  left  Chorley  May  lyth,  1823, 
and  on  leaving  describes  his  deacons  as  "cold  as  cucumbers"  and 
"  difficult  to  work  with."  For  twelve  months  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  pastorate,  and  during  that  time  the  name  of  the  chapel 
underwent  a  change  from  "New  Street"  to  "Hollinshead 
Street."  The  Rev.  James  Deakin  comes  next,  settling  here 
on  August  22nd,  1824.  He  was  born  at  Preston  Brockhurst, 
near  Shrewsbury,  about  1794.  His  ministerial  training  was  received 
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at  Rotherham  College,  and,  though  invited  to  Lutterworth,  on  the 
termination  of  his  college  course,  he  made  choice  of  Chorley.  His 
ordination  service  took  place  on  May  25th,  1825,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  account : — 

"The  Rev.  J.  Deakin  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  over 
the  Congregational  Church  assembling  in  Hollinshead  Street  chapel, 
Chorley.  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Manchester,  delivered  the  introductory 
discourse  ;  Mr.  Payne,  of  Blackburn,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ; 
Mr.  Weaver,  of  Shrewsbury,  gave  the  charge ,  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Bolton,  preached  to  the  people ;  and  Messrs.  Slate  and  Steil  and 
Carnson  conducted  the  devotional  exercises.  Mr.  Ely,  of  Roch 
dale,  preached  in  the  evening."1 

It  is  stated  that  no  less  than  seventeen  ministers  were  present, 
doubtless,  therefore,  the  work  would  be  well  and  truly  done. 
Sickness  compelled  Mr.  Deakin  to  resign  his  charge  here  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  1828.  From  Chorley  he  removed  to  Stand,  near 
Manchester,  where  he  remained  until  1851.  In  1852  he  became 
pastor  of  Hope  Chapel,  Hanley,  in  Staffordshire,  and  resigned  and 
finally  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1855.  He  spent  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  at  Egerton,  naar  Bolton,  where  he  died  on  the  2oth 
of  May,  1880,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  His  remains  lie  in 
the  family  vault  in  the  Walmsley  Churchyard.  To  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  the  Deakins  of  Belmont  and  Egerton,  extensive 
manufacturers,  the  Congregationalists  of  both  those  villages  are 
deeply  indebted  for  generous  support.  The  vacant  pastorate  was 
next  filled  up  by  the  Rev.  David  Adkin  Jones.  He  had  been 
trained  at  Hoxton,  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Foleshill,  Warwickshire,  October  29th,  1823,  whence  he 
removed  on  January  ist,  1829.  To  his  historic  instinct  it  is  said 
the  church  is  indebted  for  information  about  its  early  history. 
From  the  older  people  in  the  congregation  he  gleaned  all  that  could 
be  known  about  the  rise  of  the  church,  and  stated  the  result  in 
the  excellent  summary  to  be  found  in  the  Hollinshead  Church 
Book.  In  June,  1834,  he  left  for  America,  where  he  became  lost 
to  sight. 

1  "  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1825,  p.  517. 
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In  the  election  of  Mr.  Jones's  successor,  an  unhappy  incident 
occurred.  It  is  noteworthy  that  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  in  several  of 
these  old  chapels  there  appears  to  have  been  considerable  friction 
between  the  church  and  congregation  and  the  church  and  trustees 
when  a  minister  had  to  be  elected.  The  case  of  Chorley  by  no  means 
stands  alone.  A  few  years  later  a  precisely  similar  episode  happened 
at  Tockholes  Chapel,  a  few  miles  distant.  A  call  was  presented 
in  February,  1835,  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  church  and 
congregation  at  Chorley,  sanctioned  by  both  surviving  trustees,  to 
the  Rev.  George  Godfrey  Cunningham.  Its  validity  was  questioned 
by  another  party,  including  the  deacons,  who  called  Mr.  VV.  M. 
O'Hanlon,  from  the  Blackburn  Academy,  to  the  vacant  pastorate. 
On  the  Sunday  when  Mr.  Cunningham  should  have  commenced 
duty,  the  deacons  appointed  the  Rev.  William  Bowen,  of  Brether- 
ton,  to  officiate.  A  quarrel  ensued,  the  service  could  not  be  pro 
ceeded  with,  and  the  chapel  was  closed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  On  the  Sunday  following,  April  26th,  Mr.  Cunningham 
again  took  possession  of  the  pulpit,  and  attempted  a  service  by 
giving  out  a  hymn.  The  other  party,  however,  "accompanied  by 
many  individuals  from  Over  Darwen,  gave  out  the  iiQth  Psalm. 
The  singing  of  this  continued  from  a  little  before  three  to  about 
half-past  four.'" 

Ths  dispute  ended  by  the  withdrawal  of  eleven  members,  and 
the  formation  of  a  second  Congregational  interest  in  St.  George's 
Street ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  M.  O'Hanlon  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
Hollinshead  Street  Church.  He  was  born  at  Newry,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  on  the  Qth  of  June,  1809,  his  parents  being  Episcopalians. 
From  conviction  he  became  a  Dissenter.  Preparatory  to  entrance 
into  college,  for  twelve  months  he  assisted  the  Rev.  James  Buck- 
ham  in  his  academy  at  Hinckley,  Leicestershire  ;  then  went  to 
Rotherham  College  for  three  years ;  and  after  an  interval  of  two 
years,  during  which  he  was  doing  Evangelistic  work  in  Ireland,  he 
went  to  the  Blackburn  Academy.  In  June,  1835,  he  became  pastor 
of  Hollinshead  Street,  where  he  was  ordained  on  Wednesday, 
September  27th,  1837.  The  following  ministers  assisted  in  the 
service: — Revs.  S.  Nichols,  Darwen;  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  A.M., 
Blackburn  Academy ;  D.  T.  Carnson,  Preston ;  R.  Slate,  Preston. 

1  The  Preston  Chronicle  for  April  25th  and  May  2nd. 
2 —  2 
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This  part  of  the  service  occupied  about  three  hours.  In  the  evening, 
at  six,  the  services  were  continued,  when  the  Revs.  T.  Parry, 
Blackburn ;  Dr.  Raffles,  Liverpool ,  Dr.  McAll,  Manchester ;  A.  J. 
Morris,  Warrington  ;  Thomas  Atkin,  Wigan  ;  and  James  Porter,  of 
Tockholes,  assisted.  The  chapel  was  "  crowded  by  a  very  atten 
tive  congregation,  who  appeared  much  pleased  and  edified  by  the 
services  of  the  day."1 

In  February,  1842,  Mr.  O'Hanlon  left  Chorley  for  Birkenhead. 

The  church  remained  vacant  until  1845,  when  in  March  of  that 

year  Mr.  O'Hanlon  returned  unto  them,  at  their  earnest  wish.     In 

February,  1850,  he  again  left  Chorley,  and  went  to  Belfast,  to  take 

charge  of  the  Congregational  Church  there.      He  removed  thence 

to  Burnley  in  November,  1854,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  July  of 

the  following  year.     His  remains  were  laid  in  the  Cemetery  at 

Padiham.2      He   was  the  author  of  "  The  Operative  Classes   of 

Britain,"  a  prize  essay,  published  by   the  Religious  Tract  Society, 

and  "  Walks  Among  the  Poor  of  Belfast,  and  Suggestions  for  their 

Improvement."     The  Rev.  John  Baker  followed  Mr.  O'Hanlon  at 

Chorley.     He  was  born  in   London,   educated  at  the  Blackburn 

Academy,   settled    first   at    Brampton,    in   Cumberland,    became 

minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Lozells,  near  Birmingham, 

and  commenced  work  at  Chorley  on  September  4th,  1852.  During 

his  ministry  the  chapel  was  encased  in  brick,  and  new  windows  put 

in.     He  left  for  Rugeley  on  the  6th  of  December,  1857,  where  he 

laboured  for  about  twenty  years.     The  last  few  years  of  his  life 

were  spent  in  retirement  at  Seaton,   Devonshire,  where  he  died 

February  24th,  1885,  after  a  ministerial  life  of  over  forty  years. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  ability.     He  was  a 

capital  linguist,  and  not  an  indifferent  poet.3     The  Rev.  Alexander 

Somerville,    who   was  trained  at  Glasgow,    began  his  labours  at 

Chorley  on  the  nth  of  April,  1858,  and  closed  them  on  April  6th, 

1 88 1.     His  is  by  far  the  longest  ministry  the  church  has  known. 

Afterwards  he  had  charge  of  the  little  Congregational  Church  at 

St.  Annes-on-the-Sea  for  a  short  time,  and  is  now  residing  there 

without  pastoral  charge.4     The  Rev.   J.   L.  Fraser,  a  Lancashire 

1  "  Evangelical  Magazine"'  for  1835,  p.  640. 

8  "  Congregational  Year  Book"  for  1856,  p.  227. 

3  Ibid,  for  1886,  p.  150. 

4  Mr.  Somerville  died  October  28th,  1890,  in  his  64th  year. 
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College  student,  began  his  ministry  at  Hollinshead  Street  on  the 
zoth  of  February,  1882,  and  is  still  labouring  there.  From  his 
admirable  historic  sketch,  published  in  connection  with  a  bazaar 
held  in  February,  1888,  much  of  this  information  has  been 
gathered. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  descriptive  note  about  the 
chapel  whose  history  has  been  sketched.  In  1865  the  vestry  was 
enlarged,  and  a  singing  gallery  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  ^320. 
Eleven  years  after  about  ^550  were  expended  in  heightening  the 
roof  and  casing  the  old  rubble  walls  in  brick.  The  building  referred 
to  is,  therefore,  now  completely  hidden  behind  the  red  brick  walls, 
which  stand  three  feet  higher  than  the  original  building.  Other 
alterations  have  been  made  inside  the  chapel,  so  that  altogether 
those  who  knew  it  twenty-five  years  ago  would  scarcely  recognise 
the  old  place  to-day,  unless  they  identified  it  by  reason  of  its  stand 
ing  near  some  mouldering  tablet  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  dear 
old  friend.  In  summer  time,  when  the  few  trees  belonging  to  the 
burial  ground  have  donned  their  robes  of  green,  and  the  flowers 
have  ventured  forth  to  brighten  the  path  which  runs  right  round 
the  building,  it  has  a  quiet  attractiveness  all  its  own.  It  stands 
"four  square"  about  twenty  yards  back  from  the  street,  is  fronted 
by  a  low  wall  surmounted  by  iron  rails,  in  the  centre  of  which 
entrance  is  gained  to  the  chapel  from  Hollinshead  Street  through 
a  two-fold  gateway  spanned  by  an  iron  arch.  Since  the  day 
school  classrooms  were  erected  in  1885,  at  a  cost  of  ^£800, 
an  entrance  has  been  gained  in  Byron  Street,  off  the  Cattle 
Market,  thus  bringing  the  chapel  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 
At  a  cost  of  about  ;£  1,200,  the  chapel  has  been  recently  renovated. 
The  whole  of  the  interior,  galleries,  floors,  and  fittings  have  been 
removed,  and  the  building  extended  on  the  south  side  about  four 
teen  feet  by  taking  out  the  end  wall.  The  orchestra  roof  has  been 
raised  and  made  uniform  with  the  chapel  roof;  and  other  extensive 
alterations  have  been  effected.  The  re-opening  service  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  June  i8th,  1890,  the  Rev.  Eustace  Conder,  M.A., 
D.D.,  of  Leeds,  being  the  preacher.  On  the  Sunday  following,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Karfoot,  of  Leigh,  conducted  the  services.  The  "  Lanca 
shire  Congregational  Calendar  "  states  that  the  building  will  accom 
modate  500  people.  Perhaps  500  might  be  crowded  into  it,  but  the 
actual  number  of  sittings  is  450. 
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III.— ST.  GEORGE'S  STREET  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

IN  the  previous  sketch  it  was  stated  that  the  dispute  at  Hollinshead 
Street  about  the  election  of  a  minister  in  1836  led  to  a  second 
Congregational  Church  in  the  town.  The  Rev.  George  Godfrey 
Cunningham,  whose  name  appears  in  connection  with  that  dispute, 
was  chosen  minister  by  those  who  seceded,  and  the  present  chapel 
in  St.  George's  Street  was  built  by  them  in  1836.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  the  stone-laying,  together  with  the  formation  of 
the  church  : — 

On  Friday,  the  i8th  March,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel  was 
laid  in  the  prosperous  and  thriving  town  of  Chorley,  Lancashire,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Kelly,  of  Bethesda  Chapel,  Liverpool,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  William 
Jones,  Mawdsley  Street  Chapel,  Bolton,  and  the  Rev.  John  Johnstone  Car- 
ruthers,  of  Toxteth  Park  Chapel,  Liverpool.  The  rising  edifice  will  be  a 
plain  but  handsome  stone  building  of  Gothic  outline,  50  feet  by  30  in  interior 
dimensions,  with  schoolroom,  vestry,  and  burying  ground.  It  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  Independent  Church  and  congregation  assembling  in 
Queen  Street,  Chorley,  under  the  ministerial  charge  of  the  Rev,  George  G. 
Cunningham,  and  will  be  placed  in  strict  trust  for  the  perpetual  use  of 
Protestant  Trinitarian  Dissenters,  holding  Congregational  views  of  church 
order  and  discipline.  On  the  previous  day  Mr.  Jones,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  two  brethren  from  Liverpool,  constituted  the  infant  church  in  connection 
with  this  new  interest.1 

Mr.  Cunningham  seems  to  have  withdrawn  in  the  following 
year.  He  appears  afterwards  in  Somerset  and  Gloucestershire. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Lang,  M.  A.  He  was  recognised 
as  pastor  on  August  ist,  1837,  on  which  day,  also,  the  new  chapel 
was  opened  for  worship.  The  following  is  an  account  of  these 
services  : — 

On  Thursday,  the  ist  ult.,  a  new  Independent  Chapel  was  opened  for 
Divine  service  in  Chorley,  Lancashire.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Horwich, 
commenced  the  services  in  the  morning  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
prayers,  after  which  the  Rev.  John  Kelly,  of  Liverpool,  preached  a  very 
interesting  sermon  from  Micah  vii.,  18.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
Rev.  Robert  Lang,  late  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  at  Ayr,  Scotland, 
was  publicly  recognised  as  pastor  of  the  church  and  congregation,  for  whose 
use  this  chapel  has  been  erected.  The  Rev.  S.  T.  Porter,  of  Darwen,  having 

1  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1836,  p.  200. 
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read  the  scriptures  and  engaged  in  prayer,  Mr.  Kelly  delivered  a  clear  and 
able  exposition  of  the  nature,  constitution,  and  offices  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Rev.  William  Jones,  of  Bolton,  then  proposed  the  ordinary 
questions  to  the  pastor,  from  whom  he  received  satisfactory  replies.  The 
adherence  of  the  church  and  congregation  to  the  unanimous  invitation 
which  they  had  presented  to  Mr.  Lang,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  same 
being  then  signified,  Mr.  Harris  implored  the  blessing  of  God  to  rest  upon 
their  pastor  and  people  in  the  relation  into  which  they  thus  entered.  Mr. 
Jones  then  delivered  to  the  pastor  a  suitable  exhortation  from  2  Tim.,  ii ,  15, 
after  which  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Carruthers,  of  Liverpool,  exhibited  to  the  church 
the  principles  by  which  they  ought  to  be  governed,  and  the  course  of  con 
duct  which  they  ought  to  pursue  towards  their  pastor.  Mr.  Cunningham, 
late  of  Chorley,  then  concluded  by  prayer.  On  the  Sabbath  following, 
Mr.  Lang  entered  upon  his  pastoral  labours,  being  assisted  by  Mr.  Cunning 
ham,  who  kindly  consented  to  remain  for  this  purpose.  At  the  close  of 
each  of  these  services  collections  were  made  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense 
of  erecting  the  chapel,  &c.  These  amounted  in  all  to  £jo.  The  chapel, 
which  has  thus  been  opened  for  the  worship  of  God,  was  designed  and 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  a  few  individuals  who  felt  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  gospel  and  the  purity  of  the  church.  Though 
exceedingly  simple  and  plain,  it  is  reckoned  very  elegant  by  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  many  of  whom  have  expressed  a  wish  that 
it  be  recommended  as  a  model  which  might  in  many  cases  be  taken  with 
great  advantage.  It  is  calculated  to  accommodate  four  hundred  and  fifty 
sitters.  There  is  an  excellent  schoolroom  underneath,  and  a  yard  or  burial 
ground,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  and  iron  railing.  The  expense  of 
the  whole  will  not  exceed  ^i,ioo.] 

Mr.  Lang  was  trained  at  Glasgow,  and  began  ministerial  duty 
in  1836.  He  resigned  his  charge  at  Chorley  before  1846,  when 
the  church  appears  in  the  Year  Book  as  vacant.  His  next  pastorate 
was  at  Portobello,  in  Scotland.  He  still  lives,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  resident  at  Dundee  without  pastoral  charge.  His  successor 
at  Chorley  was  the  Rev.  J.  Parnell  Palmer,  of  Rotherham  College, 
whose  ordination  took  place  on  August  pth,  1848.  The  ministers 
taking  part  in  the  service  were  the  Revs.  \V.  Marshall,  Wigan  ;  D. 
T.  Carnson,  Preston  ;  William  Roaf,  Wigan  ;  and  R.  Slate,  Preston. 
The  service  was  resumed  in  the  evening,  when  the  Revs.  W. 
Lawson  Brown,  M.A.,  Bolton;  Richard  Alliott,  L1..D.,  London 
(Mr.  Palmer's  former  pastor) ;  R.  Lang,  M.A.,  Portobello  ;  Alex« 
Fraser,  M.A.,  Blackburn;  W.  M.  O'Hanlon,  Chorley;  Rober, 

1  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1837,  p.  432. 
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Massie,  Newton-le-Willows ;  J.  Bliss,  Leyland ;  Anthony  Bateson, 
Egerton ;  John  Holgate,  Orrell ;  William  Moore,  Wigan  ;  John 
Whewell,  Rotherham  College;  S.  Walker,  Lancashire  College, 
were  all  present  and  took  part.1 

Mr.  Palmer  left  Chorley  about  1850  or  1851,  and  resided  for  a 
time  in  London  without  charge.  In  February,  1854,  he  became 
minister  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  whence  he  removed  to  Wolver- 
hampton  in  Mirch,  1861.  His  successor  at  St.  George's  Street 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lewin.  He  was  born  on  August  3rd,  1809, 
at  Cotgrave,  near  Nottingham,  and  received  his  training  at  Rother 
ham  College.  His  first  charge  was  Hartlepool,  whence  he  removed 
for  Chorley  in  1852.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Tipping  Street, 
Manchester,  where  he  laboured  for  about  twelve  years.  His  next 
and  last  pastorate  was  Ilfracombe,  which  he  resigned  in  1874, 
owing  to  failing  health.  Here,  however,  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  December  2Qth,  i875.2  The 
Rev.  David  Wainwright  followed  Mr.  Lewin  at  Chorley.  He  was 
born  at  Leeds,  January  28th,  1835,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Conder's  Church  :  his  training  he  received  at  Airedale 
College.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Chorley  on 
April  6th,  1860,  the  Revs.  A.  Somerville,  of  Chorley  ;  R.  Harley, 
of  Brighouse  ;  D.  E.  Ford,  of  Manchester  ;  J.  R.  Campbell,  M.A., 
of  Bradford  ;  and  J.  E.  Millson,  of  Southport,  taking  part  in  the 
service.  He  remained  at  Chorley  only  about  sixteen  months, 
removing  to  Redcar  in  August,  1861.  He  died  on  the  2oth  of 
September,  1862,  from  cancer  in  the  throat,  and  was  buried  at 
Bradford.3  The  vacant  pastorate  at  Chorley  was  filled  up  by  the 
Rev.  William  Southwick,  who  was  a  native  of  Sheffield,  born  on 
the  gth  of  January,  1829.  He  was  a  Rotherham  student,  and 
began  ministerial  work  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  in  1855. 
His  health  failed,  and  in  three  months  he  resigned,  but  eventually 
settled  at  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire,  for  a  short  time.  He  returned 
to  take  charge  of  Cockermouth  in  1858,  but  in  September,  1861, 
failing  health  again  obliged  him  to  retire.  On  the  2oth  of  July, 
1862,  he  accepted  the  call  to  St.  George's  Street,  where  he  con- 

1  ''  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1848,  p.  538. 

2  "Congregational  Year  Book"  for  1877,  p.  391. 

3  Ibid,  for  1862,  p.  271. 
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tinued  for  about  four  years.  The  present  Church  Book  dates  from 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and  begins  with  the  following 
record  : — 


"A  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  on  the  nth  of  June,  1862 
(after  due  notice  had  been  given  on  the  previous  Sabbath),  when  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  members  then  present  that  the 
church  be  now  dissolved,  with  a  view  to  its  being  re-organised, 
under  the  pastorate  of  a  newly-elected  minister.'' 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1862,  a  call  was  sent  to  Mr.  Southwick,  and 
as  already  stated  he  began  his  duties  on  July  2oth,  of  that  year. 
On  the  8th  of  November,  1863,  the  church  was  re-organised,  when 
nineteen  members  were  admitted,  in  addition  to  one  received  by 
transfer,  the  first  deacons  of  the  church  thus  re-constituted  being 
Messrs.  Richmond,  Hodgkinson,  Paterson,  and  Newton.  During 
Mr.  Southwick's  ministry  the  gallery,  which  increased  the  accom 
modation  by  about  180  sittings,  was  put  into  the  chapel.  The 
opening  services  took  place  on  September  lyth  and  2oth,  1865, 
when  the  preachers  were  the  Revs.  W.  Smith  and  S.  St.  N. 
Dobson,  B.A.  The  cost  was  about  ,£300.  In  1866  Mr.  South- 
wick  removed  to  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  laboured 
until  his  death,  on  March  29th,  1868.  "  It  was  the  Sabbath  day," 
writes  his  biographer,  "about  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  his  happy  spirit  soared  away  to  the  everlasting  Sabbath  of 
the  redeemed."  From  1862  to  1868  the  church  sought  and  received 
help  from  the  funds  of  the  County  Union.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Chandler  followed  Mr.  Southwick  at  Chorley  in  August,  1866.  He 
was  trained  at  Hackney,  began  ministerial  work  in  1861,  and  came 
to  Chorley  from  Lenham,  in  Kent.  During  Mr.  Chandler's  ministry 
the  present  handsome  and  commodious  Sunday  School  was  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^1,000.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on 
July  2,  1870,  by  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  "son  of  one  of 
the  most  respected  founders  of  the  church,"  and  the  school  was 
opened  on  January  ist,  1871.  In  that  year  Mr.  Chandler  left 
Chorley  for  Marsden,  in  Kent,  and  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Berkeley 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Liverpool.  His  successor  was  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Fell.  He  was  educated  at  Lancashire  College,  spent 
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some  time  in  New  Zealand  as  minister  of  a  Congregational  Church 
at  Wellington,  and  began  his  labours  at  Chorley  in  1872.  During 
his  ministry  here  an  organ  was  introduced,  the  one  now  in  use, 
which  cost  .£150.  He  left  Chorley  for  Portland  in  1877,  and 
subsequently  laboured  at  Ravenstonedale.  The  Rev.  D.  M. 
Bynner,  another  Lancashire  College  student,  entered  upon  duty  here 
in  1879,  and  removed  to  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  end  of 
April,  1889.  In  September,  1886,  the  church  celebrated  its 
jubilee,  and  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  Hart  at  the  public  meeting, 
the  following  statement  was  made  respecting  Mr.  Bynner's 
ministry : — 

"  Nine  years  since  today  (September  23,  1877),  our  present 
pastor  entered  upon  his  ministerial  work  amongst  us.  During  these 
nine  years  our  premises  have  been  improved  by  the  repewing, 
renovation,  and  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  together 
with  the  insertion  of  a  new  stained  window.  Upon  these  alterations 
and  improvements,  between  .£500  and  ^600  have  been  spent." 

By  these  alterations  a  slight  increase  was  made  in  the  sitting  accom 
modation.  The  trust  deeds  of  St.  George's  Chapel  contain  two 
interesting  provisions,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Hart  in  the 
following  passage : — 

"  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  two  points  connected  with  the 
trust  deeds  of  the  new  building,  one  of  which,  at  any,  rate  showed 
remarkable  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  the  church.  By 
one  of  the  clauses  it  was  ordained  that  for  forty  years  from  the 
establishment  of  the  cause  the  election  of  the  minister,  as  well  as 
certain  other  matters,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  seat-holders 
and  church  members.  Afterwards,  however,  the  entire  governing 
power  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  church  members  alonei 
The  present  pastor  came  to  preach  for  us  soon  after  the  termina 
tion  of  the  above  mentioned  pen'od  of  years,  and  he  was  the  first 
minister  that  was  elected  by  the  church  members.  By  another 
clause  in  the  trust  deeds  a  minister's  library  was  established,  in 
support  of  which  it  was  appointed  that  an  annual  collection  should 
be  made.  This  very  wise  and  thoughtful  arrangement  was  at  that 
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time  a  very  unusual  feature,  if  not  one  that  was  quite  unique  in 
connection  with  a  Congregational  place  of  worship." 

The  Rev.  J.  Owen  Jones,  educated  at  Brecon,  and  who  had 
previously  laboured  at  Malmesbury,  followed  Mr.  Bynner  in  1889, 
and  continues  to  be  the  minister  here.  The  "  Calendar  "  states  that 
the  chapel  is  seated  for  400  persons. 


IV.-ADLINGTON    CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

ADLINGTON,  in  the  parish  of  Standish,  is  some  two  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Chorley.  The  Congregational  interest  here  began 
about  the  year  1861  with  a  few  working  men  who  had  been  mostly 
drawn  to  the  locality  from  Blackburn  and  other  places  by  the 
employment  offered  in  the  cotton  mill,  and  who  had  been  accus 
tomed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Congregational  worship  elsewhere. 
The  Hood  family  were  prominent  amongst  the  number,  and  the 
services  were  first  held  monthly,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  in  Mr. 
Hood's  house,  being  conducted  principally  by  the  Rev.  Mark 
Hardaker,  then  of  Horwich.  Eventually  Mr.  Hood  erected  a 
workshop  for  himself,  and  above  this  a  large  room  was  furnished 
for  Divine  worship.  It  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  September,  1861, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Slate,  of  Preston,  and  the  following  Sunday  a  school 
was  commenced  with  thirty-four  scholars  and  seven  teachers.  On 
the  1 4th  of  December,  1861,  a  church  was  formed  of  sixteen 
members,  the  service  being  performed  by  the  Revs.  M.  Hardaker, 
of  Horwich,  and  A.  Somerville,  of  Chorley.  About  two  years 
after,  increased  accommodation  being  required,  the  Temperance 
Hall  was  hired.  The  County  Union  Report,  ending  April,  1863, 
states  that  Adlington  had  been  accepted  as  an  aided  station ; 
that  the  Temperance  Hall  had  been  hired,  where  assembled,  on 
Sunday  evenings,  a  congregation  of  100,  in  connection  with  which 
was  a  school  of  120  children;  that  a  church  had  been  formed 
twelve  months  ago  of  twelve  members  [should  be  sixteen],  and 
now  numbered  28 ;  that  the  Chorley  and  Horwich  ministers  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  movement ;  and  that  a  site  of  land  for  a 
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new  chapel  had  been  obtained  through  the  liberality  of  a  mill- 
owner  there.  This  was  John  Gerard,  Esq.,  who  generously  gave 
the  site  of  both  school  and  chapel,  and  for  many  years  contributed 
iberally  towards  the  funds  of  the  place.  This  chapel  was  com 
pleted  and  opened  in  February,  1865,  and  is  thus  described: — 
The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
the  length  80  feet,  the  breadth  37  feet,  affording  accommodation 
to  470  worshippers.  It  is  lighted  on  the  east  and  west  sides  by  six 
wo-light  lancet  windows,  with  trefoil  heads ;  in  the  south  end  or 
front,  is  a  large  five-light  window.  The  pews  are  open,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  school  consists  of  two  rooms,  one  on  the 
ground  floor  and  another  on  the  first  floor,  capable  of  holding  250 
persons.'  A  grant  of  ^500  was  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Bicentenary  Fund,  and  the  entire  cost  of  school  and  chapel  was 
,£1,560.  Twelve  months  after  opening,  through  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  friends  associated  with  the  place,  only  the  sum  of 
,£150  was  needed  to  remove  every  liability.  Shortly  after  this  a 
Mi.  Henry  Beamish  was  appointed  Evangelist,  and  the  church  was 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Davison,  of  Bolton. 
Mr.  Beamish  remained  about  twelve  months,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Ashcroft,  who  was  educated  at  the  \Vesleyan  College, 
Didsbury.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Bamford,  near  Rochdale,  and 
thence  to  Rock  Ferry,  in  Cheshire.  In  1876  he  resigned,  and 
joined  the  Christadelphians  for  a  time,  but  eventually  settled  again 
as  a  Congregational  minister  at  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool.  He 
left  this  place  for  the  United  States  about  a  year  ago.  Towards 
the  end  of  1869  the  Rev.  D.  Williams  was  appointed  pastor.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Western  College,  Plymouth,  and  had  laboured 
previously  at  Park  Chapel,  Blackburn,  and  Great  Harwood.  In 
1871  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  Horwich  (Lee  Chapel)  with 
Adlington,  Mr.  Williams  being  the  minister.  The  arrangement 
seemed  to  work  satisfactorily  at  first,  but  after  a  short  time  difficul 
ties  arose.  Lee  Chapel  declared  itself  free  from  Union  help, 
and  Mr.  Williams  resigned.  He  laboured  subsequently  at  Rose 
Hill,  Bolton,  resigning  there  some  two  years  ago.  On  May  24th, 
1890,  he  left  this  country  for  British  Guiana  to  do  temporary  duty 
for  the  Rev.  L.  Crookall.  Whilst  officiating  at  a  marriage  service 
"  Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar"  for  1866-7. 
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there  on  the  2oth  of  August  following  he  was  seized  with  paralysis 
of  the  brain,  and  expired  on  the  following  day.  In  1871  Mr. 
Williams  was  succeeded  at  Adlington  by  the  Rev.  J.  Schofield, 
from  Ridgway,  in  Devon.  He  had  previously  exercised  his  ministry 
amongst  the  Free  Methodists,  entering  the  Congregational  ministry 
in  1870.  In  August,  1874,  he  resigned,  and  removed  to  Garstang, 
holding  the  pastorate  of  that  church  until  November,  1879.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  at  Lytham,  and  died 
a  few  years  ago  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  at  Oldham.  The 
Rev.  J.  Potts,  from  Lancashire  College,  began  his  ministry  at 
Adlington  on  the  last  Sunday  in  January,  1875.  In  1878  a  new 
school  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  .£1,050,  the  foundation  stone 
being  laid  in  the  early  summer  by  Alfred  Barnes,  Esq.,  of  Farn- 
worth.  The  building  was  opened  on  the  first  Sunday  in  December 
following,  the  preacher  being  the  Rev.  J.  McEwan  Stott,  M.A.,  of 
Blackburn.  The  additional  land  was  generously  given  by  John 
Gerard,  Esq.,  and  the  building,  capable  of  accommodating  400 
scholars,  was  opened  in  December  of  that  year.  The  sum  of  £150 
was  granted  by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshi:e  Building  Society 
towards  the  expenses,  and  £300  was  raised  among  the  people.  A 
bazaar  held  in  November,  1879,  realised  about  £350.  In  this  year, 
also,  a  Government  Day  School  was  commenced.  The  "  Lanca 
shire  Congregational  Calendar,"  ending  March,  1883,  says,  respect 
ing  this  station,  that  owing  to  deaths,  removals,  bad  trade,  and  the 
large  efforts  put  forth  in  the  erection  of  the  new  school,  the  people 
here  found  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  debt  to  the 
extent  of  £300.  Being  twenty -one  years  since  the  commence 
ment  of  the  interest  here,  it  was  resolved  to  celebrate  their  majority 
by  clearing  off  the  debt.  This  object  had  been  attained,  a  grant 
of  £50  having  been  obtained  from  the  jubilee  fund.  And,  con 
tinues  the  Report,  "chapel  and  schools,  costing  over  £3,000,  are 
now  altogether  free  from  debt/'  The  Calendar  for  1885  says  that 
"  Mr.  Jesse  Hood,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church  and  one  of 
its  best  supporters,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year."  At  the 
close  of  1886,  Mr.  Potts  resigned,  and  is  now  labouring  at  Blenner 
hasset,  Cumberland.  No  successor  to  him  has  yet  been  found. 
According  to  the  last  issue  of  the  Calendar,  there  is  a  membership 
in  the  church  of  forty-nine;  the  number  of  scholars  is  150,  and 
the  average  Sunday  congregation  is  136. 
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V.— LEYLAND  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 
IN  the  year  1834  the  Rev.  William  Bowen,  of  Bretherton,  began  to 
preach  at  Ley  land.  To  him,  therefore,  the  Congregational  Church 
here  owes  its  origin.  He  found  willing  helpers  in  the  Revs.  R. 
Slate  and  D.  T.  Carnson,  both  of  Preston,  who  in  January,  1835, 
opened  a  room  in  the  village  for  public  worship.  The  station  was 
handed  over  almost  immediately  to  the  Preston  District,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  whose  names  have  just  been  given,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  superintend  it. 
In  March  of  the  year  following  this  committee  reported  that  almost 
from  the  date  of  opening  the  Sunday  evening  congregations  had 
been  from  ninety  to  100,  that  the  Sunday  School  numbered  sixty 
scholars  and  nine  teachers,  and  that  ^50  had  been  collected 
towards  a  new  chapel.  A  grant  of  ,£25  was  sought  and  obtained 
for  pulpit  supplies.  In  the  early  part  of  1837  a  Mr.  Carlisle  was 
appointed  Evangelist,  but  he  removed  in  the  following  November, 
and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  students  from  the  Academy  at 
Blackburn  and  friends  from  Preston.  No  church  had  as  yet  been 
formed,  and  the  few  who  desired  fellowship  were  advised  to  join 
the  Hollinshead  Street  Church  at  Chorley,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  \V.  M.  O'Hanlon.  There  is  an  interesting  little  item 
in  the  Report  for  1838  which  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  said  that 
the  people  had  subscribed  £8  for  rent  and  candles  used  for  light 
ing  up  the  meeting  room.  In  1840,  it  is  recorded  that  the  meeting 
place  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  that  the  friends  were  "  in  treaty 
for  the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  land,  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
chapel."  This  was  completed  and  opened  for  worship  in  March, 
1844.  In  the  early  part  of  1845  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bliss  entered 
upon  his  labours  here  as  the  first  minister.  He  was  born  at  Penrith, 
in  Cumberland,  January  i6th,  1816,  and  when  quite  a  youth 
removed  to  Preston,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Cannon  Street 
Congregational  Church.  In  the  records  of  that  church  is  the 
following  entry : — 

"  Rev.  Joseph  Bliss  went  to  an  Academy  in  Pickering,  Yorkshire 
to  study  for  a  home  missionary,  August,  1841." 
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Previous  to  his  settlement  at  Leyland  he  laboured  at  Appleton 
Wiske,  Yorkshire,  for  about  a  year.  In  October,  1846,  a  church 
was  formed  of  fourteen  members,  twelve  of  them  being  transferred 
from  other  churches.  On  the  28th  of  September  in  that  year,  the 
Hollinshead  Street  Church  passed  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  a  certificate  as  to  their  character  and  standing  be  trans 
mitted  to  the  members  of  the  church  now  residing  at  Leyland,  who 
desire  to  form  themselves  into  a  distinct  Christian  society  of  the 
Independent  Denomination." 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  these  only  used  the  church  at 
Chorley  as  a  convenience  until  their  own  was  formed,  and  that  to 
the  Bretherton  Church,  through  its  minister,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bowen, 
belongs  the  honour  of  originating  Leyland  Congregationalism.  The 
churches  of  Preston  and  Chorley  were,  however,  deeply  interested 
in  the  work  at  Leyland,  and  the  following  minute,  copied  from  the 
Leyland  Church  Book,  witnesses  to  this  fact : — 

"In  February,  1847,  the  sister  churches,  Cannon  Street  and 
Grimshaw  Street,  Preston,  and  New  Street  [now  Hollinshead 
Street],  Chorley,  presented  a  sacramental  service,  consisting  of 
flagon,  two  cups,  and  two  plates,  to  the  infant  church  at  Leyland, 
as  a  token  of  their  regard  and  Christian  love.  This  gift  the  church 
feels  to  be  beyond  all  price.  They  accepted  it,  and  intend  to  keep 
it  and  hand  it  down  to  their  successors  as  a  memento  of  the  past 
relationship  of  those  churches,  and  a  testimony  to  the  good  spirit 
in  which  they  parted  and  the  continued  love  of  the  elder  sister  to 
their  new-born  relative.1' 

On  December  3oth  following,  Mr.  Bliss  was  ordained  here  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  chapel  debt,  which  had  been  a  serious 
burden  from  the  date  of  opening,  was  removed  in  1848,  and 
prosperity  of  an  unusual  character  attended  Mr.  Bliss's  labours. 
In  1852  the  Preston  District  resolved  that  Leyland  should  hence 
forth  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Blackburn  District.  Five 
years  after  this  Mr.  Bliss  removed  to  Tottington,  where  he  and  his 
wife  laboured  .very  usefully  until  July  1864,  when  he  removed  to 
Brampton,  in  Cumberland.  He  laboured  at  Brampton  for  fifteen 
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years,  when  he  retired  through  failing  health.  The  last  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  at  Blackpool,  where  he  died  suddenly  September 
28th,  1882.  He  was  interred  in  the  Brampton  old  Churchyard  by 
"  the  side  of  a  dearly  beloved  daughter,  whom  he  lost  when  living 
there."  His  widow  resides  in  Lancaster,  and  his  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Centenary  Congregational 
Church,  Lancaster.  After  this  time  the  reports  concerning  Ley- 
land  have  a  discouraging  tone.  The  interest  got  about  as  low  as  it 
well  could  ;  there  was  even  some  fear  that  the  chapel  would  have  to 
be  closed.  No  minister  was  appointed  until  1867,  when  the  Rev. 
James  White  was  stationed  there  as  Evangelist,  under  whose  labours 
the  congregation  increased  very  considerably.  During  his  ministry 
the  chapel  was  renovated  and  an  organ  introduced,  at  a  cost  of 
near  ,£300.  He  remained  about  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  became  pastor  of  Providence  Chapel,  Clitheroe.  Here  he 
laboured  until  1878,  when  he  removed  to  Islington.  Mr.  White  is 
now  temporarily  residing  at  Leyland  without  charge.  In  October, 
1870,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson  began  work  as  an  Evangelist  at 
Leyland,  continuing  as  such  until  1875,  when  he  removed  to  Rain- 
ford  where  he  still  ministers.  The  Rev.  John  Newsholme,  who 
was  educated  at  Airedale,  and  had  held  pastorates  previously  at 
Sheffield  and  Denholme,  in  Yorkshire,  succeeded  Mr.  Atkinson  at 
Leyland  in  1876.  For  many  years  the  inconveniences  of  the  school 
and  chapel  premises  had  seriously  interfered  with  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  efforts  about  this  time  were  put  forth  to  secure  funds 
for  more  suitable  buildings.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  late  J. 
G.  McMinnies,  Esq.,  of  Warrington,  a  considerable  mill-owner  in 
the  village,  together  with  the  exertions  of  the  people,  the  sum  of 
;£i,2oo  was  speedily  raised  for  this  object.  Operations  were  at 
once  commenced,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  structure 
was  laid  by  Mr.  McMinnies  on  the  2pth  of  May,  1876.  This 
building,  capable  of  seating  about  480  persons,  was  completed  and 
opened  in  1877.  It  stands  in  Hough  Lane,  is  constructed  of 
Padiham  parpoints,  the  tooled  and  moulded  stonework  being  from 
the  quarries  at  Longridge.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  handsome  tower, 
which,  being  eighty  feet  above  the  ground  level,  is  a  prominent 
object  in  the  village,  behind  the  chapel  is  a  schoolroom,  where 
300  children  can  be  taught.  The  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking 
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was  about  ^4,300,  towards  which  a  grant  of  ,£600  was  made  by 
the  Chapel  Building  Society.  A  bazaar,  held  in  1881,  realised 
,£650,  leaving  the  debt  upon  the  buildings  at  ,£450,  which  was 
removed  in  1883.  The  old  chapel,  in  Town  Gate,  not  quite  half  a 
mile  from  the  present  structure,  still  exists.  It  is  a  tall,  narrow, 
brick  building,  containing  long  windows,  in  which  are  the  small 
square  panes.  On  its  top  fronting  the  street  is  the  date  stone  thus 
inscribed  : — 

A.D. 

1843- 

It  was  purchased  by  the  Catholics  when  the  new  chapel  was  erected, 
and  is  used  by  them  for  Day  and  Sunday  School  purposes.  In  the 
autumn  of  1887  Mr.  Newsholme  resigned.  He  now  labours  at  the 
new  interest  at  South  Shore.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker,  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  pastorate  here,  and  began  his  labours  October  i4th,  1888,  being 
recognised  as  minister  in  September,  1889.  He  concluded  his 
ministry  on  Sunday,  August  3ist,  1890,  and  so  the  pastorate  is 
again  vacant.  According  to  the  last  issue  of  the  "Calendar"  in 
May  of  that  year,  there  is  a  church  membership  of  forty-two,  an 
average  congregation  of  120,  and  150  scholars  in  the  school. 


VI.— BRETHERTON     CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

ABOUT  eight  miles  from  Preston  on  the  Southport  line  is  Croston, 
and  distant  from  it  about  a  mile  is  the  little  village  of  Bretherton. 
It  is  quiet,  lovely  in  summer  time,  when  the  trees  (of  which  there 
are  many)  are  laden  with  foliage,  and  is  ancient  looking.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  low  and  thatched,  and  there  is  at  least  one  in  the 
village  which  has  seen  nearly  two  centuries,  as  the  following 
inscription  testifies : — 

I  O  H  N  • 

M  A  R  Y  •  H 

E  SK  ET  H • 

1698. 
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Previous  to  the  present  century  there  was  no  place  of  worship 
here,  Croston  Church  being  thought  sufficient  for  all  the  religious 
requirements  of  the  people.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
however,  the  Congregationalists  began  their  labours  here,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  they  were  the  first  to  provide  religious 
accommodation  directly  for  the  Bretherton  people.  The  "  Lanca 
shire  Congregational  Calendar "  gives  the  date  of  the  church's 
foundation  as  1819.  That  is  correct,  but  it  is  necessary  to  look 
hack  a  little,  and  take  some  note  of  efforts  put  forth  previous  to 
that  time.  The  names  of  the  Revs.  John  Johnson  and  William 
Roby,  both  then  resident  at  Wigan,  are  intimately  associated  with 
the  beginnings  of  Congregationalism  at  Bretherton.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  accustomed  to  itinerate  in  the  districts  around  Wigan,  and 
Bretherton  amongst  other  places  was  visited  by  him.  The  following 
passage  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  unpleasant  experiences  he  had 
to  face : — 

At  Bretherton  Mr.  Johnson  preached  amidst  great  opposition.  One 
evening  the  tumult  was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  and  dismiss  the 
congregation.  In  returning  to  his  lodgings,  being  pelted  with  stones,  he 
caught  hold  of  a  man  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  demanded  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  threw  them ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  information.  The 
next  morning  he  applied  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  a  justice  of  peace,  for  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  the  persons  who  had  disturbed  the  congregation  ;  but 
the  magistrate,  irritated  against  those  whom  he  termed  schismatics,  refused 
to  grant  one.  Application  was  then  made  to  another  justice,  the  rector  of  a 
neighbouring  parish,  who  ordered  the  warrant  desired.  After  much  difficulty 
it  was  served  upon  the  man,  and  he  was  bound  to  appear  at  the  quarter 
sessions  at  Wigan.  In  the  meantime  a  warrant  was  executed  on  Mr. 
Johnson ;  in  which  he  was  charged  with  having  assaulted  the  man  before 
mentioned.  This  warrant  was  issued  by  the  very  magistrate  who  refused 
to  grant  one  for  apprehending  the  disturber  of  public  worship.1 

This  would  be  somewhere  about  1790.  One  of  the  first  fruits 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  ministry  at  Wigan  was  Mr.  William  Roby,  who 
was  born  at  Haigh,  near  that  town,  and  trained  at  the  Wigan 
Grammar  School.  Whilst  very  young  he  was  sent  to  take  charge 
of  a  similar  institution  at  Bretherton.  In  the  memoir  of  this 
excellent  man  it  is  said : — 

1  ''  Evangelical^Magazine  "  for  1805,  p.  147. 
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He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  classical  mastership  in  an  endowed 
school  at  Bretherton.  There  he  became  not  only  more  decided  himself,  but 
supremely  anxious  for  »the  salvation  of  others.  Deeply  affected  with  the 
deplorable  ignorance  and  gross  vice  which  almost  universally  prevailed 
there,  and  having  discovered  that  the  trust  deed  of  the  school  required  the 
master  to  give  the  children  some  religious  instruction  on  Sundays,  he 
immediately  felt  it  his  duty  to  obey  its  commands  ;  and  accordingly  heard 
and  explained  the  catechism ;  and,  having  invited  their  parents  also  to 
attend,  he  ventured  to  give  them  a  few  words  of  exhortation.  This  was, 
however,  considered  as  an  unpardonable  irregularity;  and  it  instantly  ex 
cited  the  indignation  of  the  clergyman,  who  first  remonstrated  and  then 
threatened  to  withdraw  the  children  from  the  school.  On  Mr.  Roby's  per 
sisting  from  a  sense  of  duty,  this  threat  was  executed ;  and  the  situation 
was  instantly  resigned.1 

This  would  be  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Bretherton.  In  the  early  part  of  1801  an  Itinerant 
Society  was  formed  by  "an  association  of  ministers  in  the  con 
tiguous  parts  of  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire."  It  was 
resolved  that  an  Itinerant  should  be  employed ;  that  the  first 
attempt  to  evangelise  rural  Lancashire  should  be  made  in  the 
western  part  of  Lancashire,  in  Leyland,  Eccleston,  Croston, 
Bretherton,  Tarleton,  Rufford,  Ormskirk,  and  neighbourhood. 
The  Itinerant  was  the  Rev.  William  Honeywood,  with  whom  was 
associated  for  a  short  time  Mr.  Hacking,  "  a  young  man  of  promising 
abilities,"  who  was  afterwards  minister  at  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Darwen. 
A  document,  dated  June  i4th,  1802,  says  that  "at  Bretherton  sixty 
or  seventy  people  are  collected  together  remarkably  serious  and 
attentive,"  and  it  further  states  that  "  the  prospect  is  great  at 
Lathom,  Bretherton,  Meols,  and  Newboro."  In  the  first  Report 
issued  by  the  County  Union,  dated  January,  1808,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Rev.  George  Greatbatch,  of  North  Meols,  for  several  years  had 
preached  the  gospel,  amongst  other  places,  at  Bretherton.  All  this 
was  preparatory  work,  and  doubtless  it  was  attended  with  beneficial 
results;  but,  as  already  noted,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1819  that 
Congregationalism  obtained  a  proper  footing  in  the  village.  From 
the  Union  Report  for  that  year  the  following  interesting  passage  is 
extracted  : — 

There  is  now  a  more  pleasing  prospect  at  Bretherton,  situated  near  the 

1  "Congregational  Magazine"  for  1830,  p.  227. 
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great  north  road,  about  nine  miles  hence  [North  Meols].  Here  the  good 
seed  was  sown  many  years  ago  by  the  first  labours  of  the  Rev.  WM;  ROBY, 
and  the  preaching  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  JOHNSON,  but  not  without  great 
persecution.  The  Lord,  however,  did  not  leave  himself  without  some 
witnesses  of  the  power  of  the  gospel.  It  is  now  many  years  since  they  had 
regular  preaching ;  but  the  time  to  favour  them  we  trust  is  come.  The 
Lord  has  been  pleased  to  send  a  young  man  (formerly  a  member  of  Mr. 
CHARRIER'S  church  at  Liverpool)  to  reside  among  them.  Here  he  preaches 
the  gospel  and  keeps  a  school.  The  prospects  have  been  very  encouraging 
since  he  came,  and  the  people  are  now  building  a  small,  plain  chapel.  The 
land,  which  affords  a  burying  ground,  was  given  them  by  Mr.  WILLIAM 
RYMER,  of  London,  who,  as  well  as  his  parents,  first  heard  the  word  of 
salvation  preached  in  this  village.  As  it  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Rufford,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  good  people  there,  who  love  the  gospel,  will  unite  with  the 
Christian  friends  at  Bretherton. 


The  young  man  referred  to  in  this  passage  was  the  Rev.  William 
Bowen.  His  father  is  said  to  have  come  into  this  country  from 
Glamorganshire,  settling  at  St  Helens,  where  he  attended  the 
Congregational  Church,  the  Rev.  I.  Sharp  being  then  minister. 
Here  William  Bowen  was  born,  on  March  4th,  1789,  but  early  in 
life  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Rev. 
P.  S.  Charrier's  church.  By  this  church  he  was  sent  out  to  preach 
in  rural  districts,  and  walked  often  as  far  as  Bretherton.  He  was 
so  struck  with  the  benighted  condition  of  the  people  that  he  often 
said,  should  he  enter  the  ministry,  he  would  seek  this  as  a  field  of 
labour.  For  some  years  afterwards  he  travelled  through  the 
Midland  counties  as  a  book  agent,  and  in  1816  became  a  student 
at  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire,  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Scott,  father  of  the  present  Principal  of  the  Lancashire  Inde 
pendent  College.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  coming  to 
Bretherton  in  1818.  When  he  came,  there  was  no  church,  no 
congregation,  no  chapel,  but  very  early,  as  the  above  extract  shows, 
the  present  chapel  was  erected.  It  was  opened  for  worship  on  the 
ist  of  June,  1819,  when  the  preachers  were — morning,  Rev.  W. 
Roby,  Manchester ;  afternoon,  Rev.  A.  Steill,  Wigan ;  evening, 
Rev.  G.  Greatbach,  North  Meols.  In  September  of  that  year  the 
minutes  of  the  Preston  District  state  that  Bretherton  is  to  be 
"  considered  as  united  to  this  District,  and  that  it  be  recommended 
to  the  half-yearly  meeting  at  Bolton  to  grant  ^7  for  the  next  half- 
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year  in  aid  of  the  cause  at  this  place."  On  the  3oth  ot  the  following 
November  a  church  was  formed,  at  which  the  following  statement 
was  read  : — 

We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Bretherton,  having  for  many  years  had 
the  privilege  of  occasionally  hearing  the  gospel  preached  by  various  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  now  by  the  kind  Providence  of  God  being  favoured  with  this 
blessing  more  statedly  under  the  ministry  of  our  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Bowen, 
formerly  a  student  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  Rowell,  Northamp 
tonshire,  and  having  now  a  place  of  worship  in  which  to  assemble,  and 
taking  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  for  our  guide,  do  believe  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  join  ourselves  together  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  that  we  may  observe  all 
His  ordinances  and  do  His  will  in  all  things.  To  assist  us  in  this  very 
solemn  and  important  business,  we  have  invited  the  Rev.  George  Greatbatch, 
Independent  Minister,  North  Meols,  to  come  over  on  the  above  day,  and 
have  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Jehovah,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  entered  into  the  following  agreement  and 
covenant. 

Here  follows  the  covenant,  and  the  whole  is  signed  by  the 
following  persons  who  constituted  the  church  when  it  was  formed  : 
Thomas  Wilson,  Whalley  Wilson,  Henry  Harrison,  Thomas  Whalley, 
Henry  Wilson,  John  Wilson,  John  Harrison,  James  Wilson.  Over 
against  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  in  the  Church  Book, 
it  is  thus  recorded :  "  He  encouraged  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
and  its  introduction  to  Bretherton  amid  great  persecution."  John 
Harrison,  another  of  these  first  eight,  was  accustomed  to  travel  all 
the  way  to  Tockholes  Chapel  on  Sunday  when  there  was  no  preach 
ing  at  Bretherton.  Mr.  Bowen  was  ordained  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1820,  when  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Walker,  of  Preston,  delivered  the 
introductory  discourse  and  asked  the  questions,  the  Rev.  G.  Great- 
batch  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  the  Rev.  A.  Steill  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  minister,  that  to  the  people  being  given  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Hacking,  of  Danven.  In  the  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for 
1820  is  an  account  of  the  Bretherton  Church,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  it  "has  already  been  found  requisite  to  erect  a  gallery."  Mr. 
Bowen's  labours  were  not  confined  to  Bretherton,  as  the  following 
testifies  : — 

"At  Hesketh  Bank  a  small  room  was  opened  for  preaching 
about  a  year  ago.  In  this  benighted  corner  the  Gospel  appeared 
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to  be  welcomed  by  the  people.  A  larger  place  became  necessary ; 
and  in  November  last  a  room  that  will  seat  about  100  persons  was 
opened,  which  is  filled  every  Sabbath  evening  with  attentive 
hearers.  They  have  also  established  a  Sabbath  school."1 

Besides  Hesketh  Bank,  Croston,  Hoole,  Ulnes  Walton,  and 
Bretherton  were  preaching  stations  for  him.  Year  by  year  the 
reports  from  this  station  continue  to  be  favourable.  Occasionally 
it  is  said  that  the  pastor's  expectations  had  not  been  fully  realised, 
but  the  church  gradually  grew  in  strength,  intelligence,  and 
spirituality,  and  through  it  the  neighbourhood  also.  In  September, 
1828,  the  Preston  District  Meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Congrega 
tional  Union  resolved : — 

"That,  Bretherton  being  in  the  Leyland  Hundred,  this  meeting 
recommends  that  the  church  at  that  place  apply  to  be  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Committee  of  the  Blackburn  District  for  the 
future."2 

With  that  District  the  church  has  remained  in  connection  ever 
since.  From  the  Church  Book  I  transcribe  the  following,  which 
relates  to  important  additions  and  alterations : — 

"  In  the  year  1833  a  floor  of  wood  was  laid,  and  pews  were 
erected.  The  recess  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  and  the  new 
schoolroom  one  storey  high,  were  erected  in  the  same  year,  1833. 
The  upper  schoolroom  and  the  tower  for  the  bell  were  built  in 
1836." 

In  the  following  year  Mrs.  Leah  Rymer,  widow  of  W.  Rymer, 
Esq.,  who  gave  the  land  for  the  chapel,  gave  a  piece  of  land  by 
which  the  burial  ground  was  enlarged. 

Mr.  Bowen  continued  his  ministry  at  Bretherton  until  1851,  when 
age  and  infirmity  brought  about  his  resignation.  For  some  years 
successive  strokes  of  paralysis  had  weakened  his  physical  and  mental 
powers,  and  he  died  on  the  gth  of  October,  1854.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Joshua 

1  "County  Union  Report,"  ending  April,  1822. 
1 '  Minutes  of  the  Preston  District." 
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Tunstall,  of  Liverpool.     He  was  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
chapel,  and  his  tombstone  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

In  memory  of  Jemima,  daughter  of  W.  and  E.  Bowen.  She  departed  this 
life  December  i7th,  1836,  aged  7  years. 

Also  Louisa,  aged  5  years,  and  Nathaniel,  aged  13  months.  They  departed 
this  life  December  22nd,  1836. 

Also  of  the  late  Reverend  WILLIAM  BOWEN,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
gth  day  of  October,  1854,  aged  65  years,  having  had  many  seals  to  his 
ministry.  He  founded  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Bretherton,  in  1819,  and  was  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  same  during  33  years.  He  laboured  diligently  and 
patiently  amidst  great  difficulties.  After  a  long  and  severe  affliction  he 
could  say,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,"  &c.,  &c. 
2  Tim.  iv.,  7. 

Also  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  above  Rev.  W.  Bowen.  Born  May  4th,  1801. 
Departed  this  life  March  2oth,  1883. 

Mrs.  Rowen  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Eraser,  a  well-to-do 
Liverpool  contractor.  She  married  Mr.  Bowen  in  1822,  and  bore 
him  ten  children.  It  will  be  long  before  the  name  of  this  good 
man  passes  from  the  memory  of  the  Bretherton  people,  and  a  few 
further  particulars  respecting  his  work  here  will  not  be  unacceptable. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into 
the  village  was  followed  by  vigorous  persecution.  The  chapel 
windows  were  frequently  broken  in  the  night  time,  and  had  there 
fore  to  be  protected  by  shutters.  It  is  said  that  one  night  Mr. 
Bowen  himself  laid  wait  in  the  chapel  for  the  depredators,  and 
succeeded  in  "collaring"  one  or  more,  when  he  found  that  his 
enemies  were  the  sons  of  the  clergyman.  But  he  had  difficulties 
of  another  kind  to  face.  The  district  then  was  far  from  being 
healthy.  The  Preston  District  Minutes  for  September,  1826, 
contain  the  following,  which  tells  its  own  tale : — 

"  Congregations  have  been  less  than  usual  in  consequence  of  the 
Typhus  Fever,  and  the  ague.  Attendance  in  the  forenoon,  from 
30  to  40,  in  the  afternoon,  140  to  150.  Hesketh  Bank  has  been 
thinned  by  the  Typhus  Fever.  Attendance  from  10  to  30. 
Croston  has  been  very  irregular,  the  attendance  fluctuating  between 
5  and  100.  The  principal  number  of  families  in  this  station  is 
starving.  They  do  not  raise  £10  per  annum." 

Alongside  of  this  may  be  placed  a  passage  from  Mr.  Bowen's 
memoir : — 
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The  whole  district  is  wretchedly  poor ;  the  land  is  low  and  swampy,  and 
the  inhabitants  greatly  liable  to  ague  and  fever  ;  and  their  poverty  frequently 
precluded  the  possibility  of  their  obtaining  regular  medical  assistance.  To 
remedy  this  evil  Mr.  Bowen  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  and  in  this  he 
gained  considerable  skill ;  his  practice  became  so  large  that  he  had  to  turn 
part  of  his  house  into  a  surgery,  and  set  apart  two  days  of  the  \veek  to 
receive  patients.1 

In  this  most  useful  work  Mr.  Bowen's  services  to  the  people  were 
perfectly  gratuitous,  and  were  given  to  all  denominations  alike.  In 
days  when  Temperance  principles  were  little  known,  and  less  loved, 
Mr.  Bowen  earnestly  upheld  them,  and  through  his  advocacy  two 
beerhouses  in  the  village  were  closed,  and  a  strong  Temperance 
sentiment  was  created. 

The  Rev.  S.  Bowen,  of  Macclesfield,  who  died  April  nth,  1887, 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  was  cousin  to  Mr.  Bowen,  of  Bretherton, 
and  the  "Congregational  Year  Book"  shows  that  he  was  at  that  time, 
with  one  exception,  the  oldest  Congregational  minister  in  England. 
Another  cousin  is  the  Rev.  James  Bowen,  now  resident  in  Preston  ; 
and  Mr.  Bowen's  son  is  Dr.  J.  Archer  Bowen,  also  of  Preston,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Bretherton  Church  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  No  successor  was  appointed 
until  January,  1857,  when  the  Rev.  William  Hodges  began  his 
ministry  here.  He  was  born  at  Oswestry  in  1811,  and  in  1842  was 
ordained  over  the  two  churches  Frankton  and  Bagley,  in  Shrop 
shire.  It  was  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  William  Roaf, 
of  Wigan,  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  Bretherton  Church.  Like 
that  of  his  predecessor,  his  ministry  was  long,  useful,  and  happy. 
Failing  health  led  to  his  resignation  in  1870,  and  he  removed 
to  Preston,  joining  the  Lancaster  Road  Congregational  Church 
June  28th,  1871.  In  October,  1880,  his  wife  died,  and  deeply 
affected  thereby,  he  removed  in  the  following  January  to  Wrexham, 
Denbighshire,  "to  spend  his  remaining  days  with  his  son,  an 
Inland  Revenue  officer  there."  He  died  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of 
July,  1882,  and  was  interred  the  following  Tuesday  in  the  Oswestry 
Cemetery.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson,  from  Appleton  Wiske,  in 
Yorkshire,  began  his  labours  at  Bretherton  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1871,  and  was  ordained  on  the  27th  of  November  following.  At  a 

1  "  Congregational  Year  Book"  for  1855. 
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meeting  of  the  church,  held  November  yth,  1872,  Mr.  Wilson 
resigned,  and  removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  still  resides  with 
out  pastoral  charge.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Cowell, 
who  was  born  at  Ewood  Bridge,  near  Blackburn,  February  7th, 
1830.  His  parents  were  Wesleyans,  but  after  many  mental 
struggles  he  quietly  withdrew  from  the  VVesleyan  body,  and  joined 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Mill  Hill,  near  Blackburn.  In  1862 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Marsden  Congregational  Church,  near 
Burnley,  and  was  ordained  there  on  the  2910  of  September,  1863. 
He  resigned  his  charge  at  that  place  for  Bretherlon,  where  he 
commenced  ministerial  duty  September  6th,  1874,  by  preaching 
anniversary  sermons.  For  nearly  six  years  Mr.  Cowell  laboured 
here  until  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1 880.  In  the  Church  Book,  where  his  death  is  recorded; 
are  the  words,  "  Deeply  regretted.''  He  was  buried  in  the  grave 
yard  of  the  chapel.  Inside  the  chapel,  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  is 
a  marble  tablet,  which  reads  thus  : — 

In   loving   memory   of   the 

Rev.   EDWARD  COWELL, 

Who  was  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
for  more  than  five  years  the  beloved  pastor  of  this  church ;  and  who  earnestly 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  was  taken  to  his  rest  February 

gth,  1880,  aged  50  years. 
•'He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." — Heb.  xi.,  4. 

The  present  minister,  Rev.  Isaac  Watkins,  began  his  labours  here 
on  April  2nd,  1882.  His  first  settlement  was  Bwlchyffrydd,  where 
he  was  ordained  July,  1866.  He  subsequently  laboured  at  Grimpo 
in  Salop,  Horwich,  near  Bolton,  Little  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire, 
whence  he  removed  to  Bretherton.  The  chapel  stands  in  the 
South  Road,  about  a  mile  from  Croston  Station.  Originally,  it  was 
oblong  rather  than  square,  and  had  a  bell  tower  over  the  entrance, 
which  was  at  the  east  end.  Important  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  made,  though  the  roof  and  walls  are  much  the  same  as 
when  first  erected.  The  building  of  the  recess  at  the  west  end  in 
1833  has  already  been  noted,  and  at  the  east  end  a  piece  has  been 
added  which  once  served  as  Sunday  School.  Now  it  is  part  of  the 
chapel,  the  entrance  and  vestibule  being  there,  and  the  gallery 
above.  Adjoining  this  is  the  Sunday  School.  Externally,  the  sacred 
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edifice  retains  much  of  its  quaint  and  venerable  appearance.  Its 
walls  are  covered  with  a  light  brown  cement,  and,  fronting  the  road, 
is  the  simple  inscription  : — 

EBENEZER  A.D,  1819. 

Internally,  however,  it  has  completely  changed  its  aspect.  In 
1882  it  was  thoroughly  renovated.  All  the  old  pews  were 
removed,  and  the  present  modern  ones,  which  are  made  of 
pitch  pine,  substituted  for  them.  The  reopening  service  was 
held  on  Saturday,  the  i2th  of  August,  1882,  when  a  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Wayman,  of  Blackpool,  and  in 
the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  to  welcome  the  new  minister, 
Mr.  Watkins.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Eli  Higham,  of 
Accrington,  formerly  a  member  of  the  church  for  many  years. 
The  following  Sunday  the  Rev.  G.  Berry,  of  Darwen,  was  the 
preacher,  and  the  collections  for  both  days  amounted  to  ^45.  The 
pulpit,  which  is  of  the  platform  style,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work 
manship.  It  is  near  the  recess  already  mentioned,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  choir  and  organ.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  are  the  tablets 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  two  ministers  whose  remains  lie  in 
the  graveyard.  The  inscription  upon  Mr.  CowelPs  has  already 
been  given,  and  that  upon  Mr.  Bowen's  is  similar  to  what  appears 
upon  his  tombstone,  which  has  also  been  given.  Altogether  the 
chapel  is  about  as  light,  handsome,  and  comfortable  as  anyone  can 
desire ;  and  not  without  reason  are  the  villagers  proud  of  their  little 
Ebenezer.  The  graveyard,  which  is  very  considerable,  is  on  the 
east  side.  It  has  recently  been  enlarged,  the  opening  ceremony 
for  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  November  2nd,  1889,  when  the 
collection  was  sufficient  to  clear  off  all  expenses. 

The  "  Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar  "  gives  Walmer  Bridge 
and  Hesketh  Lane  as  stations  in  connection  with  Bretherton,  and 
about  these  a  word  or  two  must  be  said.  Walmer  Bridge  was 
commenced  as  a  preaching  place  during  the  ministry  ot  Mr.  Hodges, 
and  largely  through  the  instrumentality  ot  Mr.  John  McKean, 
formerly  of  Moorgate  Mill,  Blackburn,  who  had  come  into  the 
neighbourhood.  Services  were  first  held  in  a  room  over  two 
cottages,  but  when  the  school  for  the  mill  was  built  its  use  was 
allowed  for  preaching  purposes.  The  schoolmaster  was  a  Mr. 
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Clift,  who,  besides  taking  charge  of  the  Sunday  School,  took  the 
afternoon    service,    and    Mr.    Hodges    preached    every    Sunday 
evening  and  Wednesday.     The  congregation  on  the  Sunday  evening 
numbered  about  200,  on  Wednesday  about  100,  and  there  were  not 
less  than  forty  communicants.     When  Mr.  Hodges  retired,  one  of 
the  mill  proprietors  suggested  that  the  building  should  be  used 
alternately  by  the  Wesleyans  and  Congregationalists,  and  shortly 
afterwards  it  was  closed.     Some  time  after  this  the  cottages  which 
had  been  first  used  as  a  preaching  place  were  leased,  and  generously 
fitted  up  by  Dr.  Bowen  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  interest  here  : 
but  the  matter  was  not  taken  up.     Consequently  the  Congregation 
alists  have  no  station  at  \Valmer  Bridge,  and  the  statement  in  the 
Calendar  is  to  that  extent  misleading.     Far  more  misleading  is  the 
notice  of  Hesketh  Bank.     The  date  of  the  church's  formation  and 
erection  of  the  chapel  is  given  as  1662  ;  but  the  Congregationalists 
have  there  no  interest  at  all,  and  the  figures  are  altogether  wrong.     It 
has  already  been  shown  that  Mr.  Bowen,  very  early  in  his  ministry, 
preached    at    Hesketh    Bank    (not   Hesketh   Lane,  which  is  near 
Chipping),    hiring   there  an   old   sailcloth  room    for  the  purpose. 
F.ventually  a  chapel  was  substituted  for  this,  and  occupied  by  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  who  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  population  at  Hesketh  Bank.     In  this  connection  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  Bretherton  people  have  recently  opened  a  mission 
room  at  Croston.  The  service  on  the  occasion  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  F.  L.  Shillito,  of  Blackburn,  on  June  23rd,  1889.     It  has  been 
shown  that  the  Congregationalists  were  the  first  to  occupy  the  field 
at  Bretherton,  and  to-day  they  are  by  far  the  strongest  religious  body 
there.     The  chapel,  which  seats  about  300  persons,  is  well  attended  ; 
the  membership  of  the  church  stands  at  about  seventy-five ;  and 
the  number  of  scholars  is  about  120.     Connected  with  it  is  a  large 
and  beautiful  manse,  the  land  (the  gift  of  the  Rev.  IV.  R.  Dawes, 
at  that  time  Congregational  minister  at   Haddenham-on-Thames, 
but  formerly  of  Ormskirk)  and  money  for  which  being  obtained 
largely  through  the  instrumentality   of  Dr.   Bowen.      The  church 
has  been  a  recipient  from  the  Union  funds  since  its  commence 
ment,  and  probably  will  be  until  a  very   important  change  comes 
over  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  a  glance  at  its  history  shows  that  it 
has  done  an  invaluable  work  as  a  witness  for  Congregationalism  and 
Evangelical  truth  where  such  a  witness  was  needed. 


CHAPTER    II. 
IN     AND     AROUND     BLACKBURN. 


I.—  TOCKHOLES     CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

UPON  the  old  road  from  Blackburn  to  Bolton,  through  Belmont, 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  former  place,  lies  the  quiet 
little  village  of  Tockholes.  It  has  had  an  existence  for  at  least  six 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  during  some  periods  of  its  history  has 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  chief  interest,  how 
ever,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  centre  of  Nonconformity  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  lifting  up  its  voice  for  truth  and 
liberty  of  conscience  in  days  when  it  was  perilous  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  and  how  Nonconformity  came  into 
being  at  Tockholes.  The  first  distinct  trace  of  it  is  in  the  person  of 
of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Barnet,  who  was  appointed  lecturer  at  Tock 
holes  by  the  Presbyterian  authorities  sometime  during  their  ascen 
dancy  in  Lancashire.  The  date  of  his  appointment  is  uncertain. 
According  to  a  letter  written  by  Isaac  Ambrose,  of  Preston,  and 
dated  October  iQth  1643,  Tockholes  had  then  no  minister;1  and, 
in  1650,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commis 
sioners,  it  was  also  vacant.2  He  was  compelled  to  leave  Tockholes 
because  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  Mr.  Barnet  must,  therefore,  have  ministered  unto  the 
people  between  the  years  1643  and  1650.  His  Nonconformity  was 
evidently  of  a  very  pronounced  type,  for  he  suffered  ejectment 
three  times,  and  that,  too,  in  matters  which  many  of  the  Noncon- 
formits  of  the  time  did  not  scruple  to  tolerate  and  accept.  His 
ministry  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  Tockholes  parishioners, 

1  Halley's  ''Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  503. 
1  "Commonwealth  Church  Survey"  (Record  Society  Series,  Vol.  i.),  p 
60. 
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and  from  his  day  Nonconformity  in  the  village  came  to  have  a 
distinct  existence.  On  May  ist,  1672,  the  Rev.  John  Harvie, 
M.  A.,  was  licensed  to  be  a  Presbyterian  teacher  "  in  a  meeting-house 
in  Tockley  [Tockholes]  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  parish  of 
Blackburn."  Hitherto  the  people  had  worshipped  in  the  Episcopal 
building,  St.  Michael's  Chapel-of-Ease,  and  what  meeting-house  is 
intended  in  the  above  extract  cannot  be  determined.  There  is, 
however,  a  tradition  amongst  the  old  people  of  the  village  that  the 
present  chapel  is  the  third  of  the  kind,  all  of  which  have  been  on 
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or  near  the  same  site.  Mr.  Harvie  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Newcome,  M.A.,  of  Manchester,  who  speaks  in  his  Diary 
of  some  pleasant  visits  paid  to  his  "  old  friend."1  He  removed  to 
Chester  about  the  year  1678,  ana  for  many  years  worked  side  by 
side  with  the  celebrated  Matthew  Henry,  dying  there  on  the  28th 
of  November,  1699.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Harvie,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  pastorate  at  Chester,  died  there  1 708. 

1  "  Newcome's  Autobiography  "  (Chatham   Society  Series,  Vol.  xxvii.), 
p.  232. 
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The  year  1684  was  one  of  terrible  persecution  for  Nonconfor 
mists.  Judge  Jeffreys  was  sitting  at  Preston,  and  inflicting  upon 
prominent  Nonconformists  the  heaviest  penalties  the  law  allowed. 
As  illustrating  the  temper  and  spirit  of  these  Tockholes  people,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  very  year  Archbishop  Bancroft  was  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  get  the  parishioners  of  Blackburn  and  Whalley 
to  subscribe  towards  a  fund  for  augmenting  the  stipends  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  but  the  Tockholes  people  stubbornly  refused  to 
pay  anything  at  all,  "  unless  they  might  chuse  their  minister."  The 
Rev.  R.  Waddington  was  the  next  known  minister  at  Tockholes. 
He  was  trained  by  the  Rev.  R.  Frankland  at  Rathmell  Academy, 
having  previously  been  a  member  and  elder  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jollie's  church  at  Wymondhouses.  His  ordination  took  place  in 
April,  1682,  and  according  to  the  Wymondhouses  Church  Book  he 
was  "dismissed  to  Tockholes"  in  the  year  1700.  He  laboured 
here  until  his  death,  which  was  sometime  before  1715,  and  was 
probably  buried  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times  in  the  chapel 
beneath  the  pulpit.  It  was  during  his  ministry  that  the  second 
chapel  was  erected  in  1710.  Mr.  Waddington  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Valentine  in  1715.  He  removed  to  Wharton 
Chapel,  near  Farnworth,  in  1721,  and  continued  there  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  October  ist,  1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years.  A  flat  tombstone,  which  shows  that  several  of  his 
children  and  his  wife  Cicely  are  interred  in  the  same  grave,  marks 
his  last  resting  place  in  the  Wharton  Chapel  graveyard.1 

The  Rev.  James  Towers  was  the  next.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
related  to  Mr.  Frankland,  whose  Academy  he  entered  April  14, 
1694.  He  came  to  Tockholes  some  time  in  1722.  Dr.  Halley 
says  that  his  preaching  was  "strictly  orthodox,"  and  during  his 
ministry  the  chapel  was  well  attended,  the  Hoghton  family,  who 
owned  two  large  square  pews,  being  principal  supporters.  Mr. 
Towers  died  in  1749,  and  like  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Waddington,  was 
buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel  where  he  had  so  long  and 
faithfully  laboured.  One  or  two  interesting  entries  relating  to  Tock 
holes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Peter  Walkden's  Diary  in  which 

1  Dr.  Halley  names  a  Mr.  Atkinson  as  one  of  the  early  ministers,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this. —  Vide  "  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Noncon 
formity,"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  428. 
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Mr.  Towers  is  mentioned.  A  grandson  of  his,  the  Rev.  George 
Towers,  was  for  some  time  minister  at  Whitworth,  near  Rochdale, 
and  some  of  his  descendants  are  yet  to  be  found  in  Blackburn.  In 
the  year  1750  the  Rev.  James  Scott  became  minister  of  Tockholes 
Chapel.  This  excellent  man  was  a  native  of  Berwickshire,  and  was 
trained  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  taught  the  Tock 
holes  people,  some  when  even  seventy  years  of  age,  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  and  did  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  strengthening  and 
stimulating  the  life  of  this  little  church.  He  left  Tockholes  for 
Heckmondwike  on  the  2gth  of  May,  1754,  and  eventually  became 
the  first  tutor  of  the  Academy  there.  The  two  northern  colleges, 
Rotherham  and  Airedale  (recently  amalgamated  into  the  York 
shire  United  Independent  College,  Bradford),  owe  their  origin 
to  the  Heckmondwike  Academy.  No  man  of  his  century  did  more 
for  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Congregationalism  than  he,  and  some 
of  the  best  and  most  successful  preachers  of  the  time  were  trained 
by  him.  He  died  on  the  i  ith  of  January,  1783,  aged  seventy-three 
years.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Mercer,  one  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  students, 
succeeded  Mr.  Scott  in  1754.  Amongst  the  long  list  of  men  who 
have  ministered  here  he  is  the  only  one  who  manifested  Socinian 
proclivities.  That  may  be  said  of  this  little  church  which  can  be 
said  of  few  others  in  the  county  of  a  like  age,  that  it  has  never 
once  faltered  in  its  attachment  to  great  Evangelical  principles.  Mr. 
Mercer's  opinions  in  no  way  suiting  his  people  he  left  in  1755.  He 
afterwards  ministered  at  Charlesworth,  Hyde,  and  Chowbent,  and 
died  at  Harrowgate  whilst  visiting  there  on  account  of  his  health,  in 
September,  1786,  aged  fifty-three  years.  In  the  register  of  the 
Parish  Church  at  Pannall,  near  Harrowgate,  is  the  following :  — 

"Burials,  1786 — Samuel  Mercer,  September  26th." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Waldegrave  was  the  next  minister  at  Tock 
holes.  He  was  Mr.  Scott's  first  student,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  preachers  the  Heckmondwike  Academy  ever  sent  forth. 
He  settled  at  Tockholes  in  1755,  and  was  so  beloved  by  his  people 
that  they  are  said  to  have  almost  deified  him.  He  left  Tockholes 
for  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1771,  at  which  place  he  ministered  until 
about  1803,  when  increasing  infirmities  and  old  age  compelled  him 
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to  resign  his  charge.  His  death  took  place  on  the  zyth  of 
December,  1812,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His  successor  at 
Tockholes  was  the  Rev.  James  McQuhae,  who  commenced  his 
ministry  in  1771.  He  was  a  highly-cultured,  liberal-minded  man, 
and  many  well-to-do  Scotch  people  from  Blackburn  regularly- 
attended  his  ministry.  These  eventually  prevailed  upon  him 
to  go  to  Blackburn,  and,  taking  with  him  a  good  share  ^of 
his  congregation,  he  went  and  founded  Independency  in  that 
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town  in  1777.  Fuller  information  respecting  him  will  more 
properly  come  in  the  account  of  the  Chapel  Street  Church, 
Blackburn.  The  Rev.  James  Grimshaw  was  another  of  Mr.  Scott's 
students.  His  first  settlement  was  at  South  Cave,  Yorkshire, 
whence  he  came  to  Tockholes  in  1778.  He  was  an  eccentric  man, 
but  a  good  preacher.  His  ministry  was  so  successful  that  a  gallery 
had  to  be  put  into  the  chapel  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
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worshippers.  In  1782  he  removed  to  Forton,  near  Garstang,  and 
had  charge  for  a  while  of  the  churches  at  these  two  places.  He 
resigned  in  1833,  having  spent  nearly  sixty  years  of  his  life  in 
ministerial  work.  He  died  on  the  2oth  of  March,  1838,  aged 
ninety-seven  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Forton  Chapel  graveyard, 
where  his  tombstone  may  yet  be  seen.  A  third  Heckmondwike 
student  of  note  came  to  Tockholes  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Noah 
Blackburn  in  1782.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  settled  at  South 
Cave,  but  remained  only  about  two  years.  He  terminated  his 
ministry  at  Tockholes  on  November  5th,  1786,  and  removed  to 
Delph,  near  Oldham,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire.  Few  ministers 
in  his  day  were  so  much  in  request  as  he  by  the  churches,  and 
throughout  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire  his  memory  is  yet 
greatly  revered.  When  nearly  seventy  years  of  age  he  was  stricken 
down  by  death  on  the  4th  of  May,  1821,  and  was  buried  within  the 
chapel  at  Delph.  A  mural  tablet  just  over  his  grave,  erected  by  the 
church  and  congregation,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  services 
as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Blackburn  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  though  himself  in  York 
shire,  and  was  one  of  its  founders  and  most  liberal  supporters.  His 
son,  Thomas  Blackburn,  born  at  Tockholes,  was  for  many  years  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  Liverpool,  a  daughter  of  whom  was  the  wife  of 
the  late  Sir  Edward  Baines,  of  Leeds.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Whiteley, 
also  from  Heckmondwike  Academy,  succeeded  Mr.  Blackburn  at 
Tockholes  in  June,  1787.  He  married  for  his  second  wife  Miss 
Tabitha  Livesey,  of  Duxbury,  near  Chorley.  During  his  ministry 
an  unfortunate  dispute  arose,  which  led  to  the  secession  of  a 
number  of  people,  who  erected  "  Bethesda  Chapel,"  about  a 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  old  chapel,  in  1803.  The  whole 
history  of  this  second  place  of  worship  is  an  unfortunate  one.  It 
had  three  ministers,  viz.,  Revs.  Thomas  Pearson  in  1805,  Eli 
Hollingsworth  in  1811,  and  George  Kilpatrick  in  :8r3.  Services 
were  kept  up  for  about  twenty  years,  but  the  place  never  prospered, 
and  after  a  time  it  was  closed.  In  1851  the  old  chapel  authorities 
purchased  the  building,  since  which  time  it  has  generally  been  used 
for  Sunday  School  purposes.  It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  and  but 
little  used.  Mr.  Whiteley  terminated  his  ministry  at  Tockholes  on 
the  gth  of  May,  1819,  and  after  residing  at  Preston  for  some  time 
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in  retirement,  died  on  January  9th,  1843,  aged  eighty-two  years. 
His  remains  He  in  the  graveyard  of  Grimshaw  Street  Congre 
gational  Church,  Preston.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Speakman,  who  had 
previously  laboured  at  Poulton-le-Fylde,  began  his  ministry  at  Tock- 
holes  on  the  2oth  of  January,  1822.  After  labouring  for  eight 
years,  he  left  on  May  gth,  1830,  for  Garden  Street  Chapel, 
Sheffield.  He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1841,  and  died  on  May 
i-jih  1856,  aged  seventy-five  years.  The  next  minister  was  the 
Rev.  Richard  Pearson,  who  came  to  Tockholes  from  Airedale 
College  in  1831.  He,  however,  remained  only  about  nine  months. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  John  Birkby.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cleckheaton,  trained  at  Rotherham  College,  settled  first  at  Earl 
Shilton,  in  Leicestershire,  and  came  to  Tockholes  in  1832,  com 
mencing  his  labours  on  the  4th  of  November.  He  remained  only 
two  years,  but  won  the  affection  of  his  people  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  From  Tockholes  he  went  to  America,  and  died  there  on 
the  2oth  of  April,  1861.  The  Rev.  Jas.  Porter  followed,  begin 
ning  his  labours  on  November  27th,  1836.  His  brother,  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Porter,  was  at  that  time  minister  of  Ebenezer  Chapel, 
Darwen.  Mr.  Porter  left  Tockholes  in  June,  1838,  and  after 
labouring  at  Wareham  and  Crediton  successively,  went  to  Canada, 
where  he  died  April  i8th,  1874.  The  Rev.  John  Penkethman, 
who  had  previously  ministered  at  Wharton,  Pendlebury,  Ashton- 
in-Makerfield,  and  Belthorn,  came  to  Tockholes  on  April  ibth, 
1840.  He  remained  here  until  his  death,  on  May  ist,  1848. 
He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  yard,  and  his  tombstone  states  that 
he  was  fifty-nine  years  old.  He  was  followed  in  August,  1849, 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Abram,  a  native  of  Southport,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  Mr.  Greatbatch's  church  in  that  town.  Mr.  Abram  was 
a  most  saintly  man,  and  though  he  experienced  serious  difficulties 
in  his  work  at  Tockholes,  yet  he  was  beloved  by  all.  He  was  an 
untrained  man,  yet  large  congregations  assembled  to  hear  him 
preach,  and  many  are  still  living  who  can  point  to  his  preaching  as 
a  means  of  spiritual  awakening  and  enlightenment  for  them.  After 
nearly  three  years'  work  he  died  on  the  3oth  of  July,  1852.  He 
was  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  Bethesda  Chapel,  for  which  he 
appears  to  have  had  great  affection.  His  widow,  Mary  Abram, 
.survived  him  nearly  seventeen  years,  and  his  son,  William  Alexander 
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Abram,  Esq.,  J.P.,  who  resides  still  in  Blackburn,  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  The  Blackburn  Times,  and  is  the  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Blackburn,"  "Independency  in  Blackburn,"  and  other  historical 
and  antiquarian  works.    The  Rev.  Charles  Bingley,  trained  at  Aire 
dale  College,  began  his   ministry  at  Tockholes  on  January   2nd, 
1853.     He  left  for  Droylsden,  near  Ashton-under-Lyne,  in  August, 
1857,  and  died  there  on  the  3oth  of  May,   1862.     His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  graveyard  of   Hope  Chapel,   Denton.      The 
Rev.  Horrocks  Cocks,  previously  of  Clitheroe,   immediately  suc 
ceeded  Mr.  Bingley  at  Tockholes.     He  left  Tockholes  in   1861. 
His  last  charge  was  Egham,  which  he  resigned  in   1886.      He  died 
on  the  nth  of  June,   1888.     The  Rev.  Richard  Crookall  followed 
on  May  4th,  1862.      He  left  in   1865  for  Northallerton,  where  he 
remained  until  1878,  when  he  removed  to  \Vestgate,  Cleckheaton. 
He  is  now  at  Chester-le-Street,  Durham.    The  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
a  native  of  Clitheroe,  and  trained  by  Mr.  Wadsworth,  after  minis 
tering   at  Tosside,  near  Settle,   for  about  seven  years,   came    to 
Tockholes  on  the  24th  of  February,  1867.     He  preached  his  fare 
well  sermon  here  on  the  last  Sunday  in   1873,   and  left  for   Park 
Chapel,  Ramsbottom.     He  is  now  labouring  at  Elswick,  a  church 
not  unlike  that  at  Tockholes,  and  whose  history  is  as  interesting  as 
any  in  the  county.     In   1875   tne  ^ev-   Robert  Allan,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  trained  at  the  Edinburgh  Theological  Hall  by  the 
late  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  came  to  be  minister  at  Tockholes.    After 
three  years  he  left  for  an  important  charge  in  Newport,  Fife,  which 
he  has  recently  resigned.     The  Rev.  Albert  Lee,   F.R.G.S.,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  a  schoolmaster  at  Blackburn,  followed  in 
1878.       During  Mr.  Lee's  ministry  it  was  felt  that  the  old  chapel, 
which  had  done  duty  for  more  than  170  years,  was  no  longer  safe. 
Accordingly  services  were  held  in  it  for  the  last  time  on  Sunday, 
February  15,  1880.     Seven  months  afterwards  the  present  hand 
some  little  structure  was  opened  for  public  worship.     Mr.  Lee  left 
Tockholes   in   1882   for  Gomersal,   where  he  still  labours.      An 
arrangement  was  afterwards  made  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Shawcross,  of 
Airedale  College,  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  nine  months,  since  which 
time  the  church  has  been  vacant. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  this  time-honoured  little  church. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  at  present  the  outlook  for  it  is  not 
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propitious.  The  population  of  the  village  is  little  more  than  half 
of  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  the  endow 
ments,  which  were  once  considerable,  have  nearly  all  been  exhausted ; 
hence  the  burden  of  keeping  a  minister  is  too  heavy  for  the  people 
to  bear.  The  most  independent  of  Independents,  it  is  not  perhaps 
easy  to  render  churches  of  this  character  such  help  as  they  would 
be  willing  to  accept ;  but  it  does  seem  a  pity  to  let  them  die  of 
utter  starvation.  I  would  fain  hope  that,  even  yet,  this  little  church 
may  get  back  some  of  its  former  glory,  that  there  are  still  before  it, 
as  there  are  behind,  centuries  of  loving  successful  work  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  of  Christ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  to  it  and  to 
others  of  a  like  character  and  age,  our  Lancashire  Nonconformity 
of  to-day  owes  its  very  existence,  and  should  gratefully  remember 
the  splendid  service  they  have  rendered.1 


II.— CHAPEL  STREET  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
BLACKBURN. 

FEW  Lancashire  towns  have  had  their  history  better  and  more  fully 
written  than  the  town  of  Blackburn.  Nearly  forty  years  ago 
"Blackburn  as  It  Is"  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Whittle, 
the  local  antiquarian  ;  twenty  years  later  Mr.  Durham  sent  forth  a 
small  work,  being  "  Chronological  Notes  on  the  Town  and  Parish  of 
Blackburn,  from  A. D.  317  IOA.D.  1861;"  but  the  "History  of  Black 
burn,"  by  Mr.  Abram,  issued  in  1877,  is  facile  princeps  amongst 
them  all.  It  is  a  noble  monument  to  the  author's  industry,  literary 
ability,  and  research  and  (which  can  be  said  of  few  local  histories) 
it  devotes  a  fair  amount  of  space  to  the  Nonconformist  Churches 
of  the  town  and  district.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Abram  has  given  a  full 
account  of  Nonconformity  in  Blackburn  in  his  "Century  of  Inde 
pendency  in  Blackburn,"  published  in  1878,  in  connection  with  the 
Centenary  celebration  of  the  Chapel  Street  Congregational  Church 
in  October,  1878. 

1  Vide  "  History  of  Tockholes  Chapel,"  by  the  author,  for  more  details. 
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Independency  in  Blackburn  had  not  a  definite  and  organised 
form  of  existence  until  1777.  Most  Lancashire  towns  of  the  size 
of  Blackburn  can  boast  of  an  old  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
Church  dating  back  to  the  ejectment  in  1662,  or  the  Indulgence  in 
1688:  Blackburn  cannot.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  though  it  is 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Dissenters  of  the  town  would 
find  all  their  religious  requirements  met  in  the  immediate  out 
skirts.  At  the  foot  of  Pendle  Hill  was  the  little  Wymondhouses 
Congregational  Church,  with  Thomas  Jollie  as  minister ;  at 
Hoghton  Tower  was  another  Dissenting  communion ;  Lower 
Chapel,  Darwen,  also  is  at  least  as  old  as  1688,  and  for  some  time 
Charles  Sagar  ministered  there ;  and  Tockholes  is  older  still,  as 
shown  in  the  previous  article.  Though  some  of  these  places  were 
distant  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Blackburn,  yet  a  walk  was  not  sa 
much  dreaded  then  as  now.  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Blackburn 
Nonconformists  were  connected  with  all  these  places.  Certain  it  is 
that  though  no  Dissenting  Chapel  existed  in  the  town  prior  to  1777, 
yet  it  contained  many  staunch  Nonconformists  from  the  earliest 
times.  Mr.  Abram  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Edward  Welche, 
Welshe,  or  Walsh,  Vicar  of  Blackburn,  who  sixty  years  before  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  deprived  of  his  living  for  his  Nonconformity. 

"  Another  native  of  Blackburn,"  he  says,  "  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  who  wins  our  respect  by  his  sturdy  Nonconformity  and  by 
the  great  sacrifice  of  temporal  advantage,  and  clerical  position  he 
made  for  its  sake  was  Mr.  EDWARD  WELCHE,  who  was  instituted 
Vicar  of  Blackburn  in  the  year  1580.  and  being  from  the  first  a 
pronounced  Puritan  in  respect  to  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual, 
was  at  intervals  cited  before  the  Bishop  upon  charges  of  dis 
obedience  to  the  Canons  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  at 
last  deprived  of  his  living  in  1606.  What  little  we  can  glean  of 
the  personal  history  and  character  of  this  Nonconforming  Vicar  of 
Blackburn  is  altogether  to  his  honour.  He  was  blameless  in  life, 
and  what  he  felt  for  the  corruptions  of  religion  that  grew  rank 
around  him  is  shown  by  the  exposures  contained  in  an  address 
drawn  up  by  him  in  conjunction  with  other  Puritan  clergy  of  the 
county  in  1590,  on  'The  Manifold  Enormities  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
state  in  the  most  partes  of  the  Countie  of  Lancaster.'  On  his 
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deposition,  the  good  Vicar  quietly  retired  to  a  small  freehold  he 
had  in  Darwen,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Welshe  or  Walsh 
Fold,  and  there  he  died  in  1627.'" 

An  important  Puritan  family  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  were  the  Boltons  of  Brookhouse.  One  of  them,  Adam 
Bolton,  was  vicar  of  Blackburn  during  the  supremacy  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  England;  and  another  Robert  Bolton,  B.D.,  was  the 
famous  Puritan  Divine.  Charles  Sagar,  too,  must  be  named  in  this 
connection.  He  and  Thomas  Jollie,  of  Wymondhouses,  were 
amongst  the  most  advanced  Nonconformists  in  this  part  of  Lanca 
shire;  and  are  always  spoken  of  as  Congregational  when  some  of 
the  Dissenting  ministers  inclined  towards  Presbyterianism.  For 
several  years  he  held  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  Blackburn 
Grammar  School,  and  in  December,  1666,  preferred  to  resign  his 
position  rather  than  conform  to  the  Church  of  England.  Black 
burn  did  not  contribute  to  the  worthies  who  "went  out"  in  1662  ; 
for  the  Rev.  Leonard  Clayton,  who  was  then  Vicar,  conformed. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  men  named, 
and  many  others  unnamed,  in  the  direction  of  Nonconformity  was 
very  marked.  And  so  amongst  the  licenses  taken  out  by  Noncon 
formists  in  1672,  on  the  passing  of  the  Indulgence  Act,  appears 
one  from  Blackburn  as  follows  :  — 

"  [Dec.  9.]     An  erected  meeting  house  in  Blackburn,  in  Lancash. 
Pr.  [Presbyterian]."2 

This  was  probably  a  temporary  structure,  at  any  rate,  no  relic  of 
any  such  meeting  house  remains,  and  none  was  in  existence  in  1717, 
or  it  would  have  appeared  in  the  list  of  Presbyterian  and  Indepen 
dent  Chapels  in  England  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Evans  during  the  years 


In  the  old  Dissenting  meeting-houses  to  be  found  in  the  rural 
districts  hard  by,  as  already  stated,  the  Blackburn  Nonconformists 
found  a  home  until  about  the  year  1777,  when  steps  were  taken  to 
establish  the  first  Dissenting  interest  in  the  town.  This  was  the 

1  "  Independency  in  Blackburn,"  p.  2. 

*  "  History  of  Blackburn"  (Abram),  p.  189. 

3  The  original  MS.  is  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  London. 
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Chapel  Street  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Abram,  in  his  "History 
of  Blackburn,"  says  : — 

"  The  settlement  in  Blackburn  before  the  middle  of  last  century 
of  a  number  of  Scotsmen,  drawn  hither  to  trade  a>  '  chapmen '  in 
the  local  textiles,  strengthened  the  Dissenting  party  in  this  parish, 
for  most  of  them  were  Scottish  Presbyterians  of  the  Secession 
Church  (now  United  Presbyterian),  and  easily  adapted  themselves 
to  the  connexion  with  Lancashire  Independency  with  a  Presbyterian 
tinge.  There  being  then  no  Meeting-House  in  Blackburn,  some  of 
these  Scotsmen,  together  with  the  English  Dissenters  in  the  town, 
and  in  Lower  Darwen  and  Livesey,  attended  worship  in  the  Lower 
Chapel  Meeting,  Over  Darwen,  and  the  rest  either  went  to  the 
Tockholes  meeting  or  to  the  Hoghtons'  private  Chapel  at  the 
Tower.1 

The  minister  of  Tockholes  from  1771  to  1777  was  the  Rev.  James 
McQuhae,  a  Scotchman,  as  his  name  shows,  who  attracted  to  his 
place  of  worship  many  of  the  Scotch  Dissenters  of  Blackburn. 
Towards  the  end  of  1777,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave  his 
little  country  pastorate,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  the  town.  With 
the  minister,  of  course,  went  the  Blackburn  Dissenting  families ; 
and  in  this  way  was  commenced  the  first  Independent  Church  in 
the  town.  The  first  entries  in  the  baptismal  register  are  dated 
respectively  October  i8th,  November  i8th,  and  December  loth, 

1777.  A  chapel  was  immediately  built,  a  description  of  which, 
and  its  site,  I  copy  from  "  Independency  in  Blackburn"  : — 

''The  site  for  the  Chapel  was  a  portion  of  a  field  called  the 
Ryecroft,  adjoining  the  Bull-meadow  (so  called  because  of  its  use 
in  public  bull-baitings).  The  land  belonged  to  John  Sudell,  Esq., 
from  whom  it  was  taken  on  a  perpetual  yearly  ground  rent  of  £6. 
The  fabric  was  completed  before  May  in  1778,  when  the  property 
was  placed  in  trust.  The  original  trust  deed  bears  date  May  2nd, 

1778,  and  recites  an  indenture  of  lease  and  release  between  John 
Sudell,  of  Blackburn,  Merchant,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  trustees, 
John  Parker,  William  Kenyon,  Thomas  Smalley,  Richard  Smalley, 

1  P.  360. 
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Adam  Sanderson,  all  of  Blackburn,  chapmen,  Richard  Sanderson, 
of  Chorley,  chapman,  and  Alexander  Kay,  Robert  Parker,  John 
Currie,  James  Jordan,  Charles  \Vaugh,  George  Sanderson,  William 
Little,  Thomas  Wright,  James  Irving,  and  William  Smalley,  all  of 
Blackburn,  chapmen,  of  the  other  part,  whereby  John  Sudell  con 
veyed  a  plot  of  land,  parcel  of  a  close  called  nearest  Ryecroft, 
adjoining  the  Bull-meadow,  containing  1,440  square  yards,  subject 
to  a  yearly  rent  of  £6,  and  the  building  lately  erected  thereon,  in 
trust,  to  suffer  the  said  building  to  be  used  for  a  Meeting  House 
for  a  Church  Society  or  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
whereof  the  Rev.  James  McQuhae  was  pastor.  The  chapel  when 
built  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  with  fields  or  open  spaces 
on  every  side  of  it ;  the  nearest  buildings  being  the  old  Mill  of 
Blackburn  on  the  river-side,  a  field  away  on  the  south,  and  two  or 
three  genteel  houses  in  King  Street,  including  the  mansion  built  by 
Mr.  Markland  in  the  very  same  year  (1778)  in  which  the  Hornby 
family  afterwards  long  resided.  Chapel  Street  was  not  constituted 
a  street  of  dwellings  until  some  years  after,  when  it  received  its 
name  from  the  chapel,  its  main  feature.'" 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Wesley  paid  several  visits  to  Blackburn,  and 
as  the  entries  in  his  diaries  respecting  these  visits  are  interesting, 
because  of  the  insight  they  give  us  into  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Blackburn  a  century  ago,  I  venture  to  insert  them : — 

"Thursday,  May  27,  1780.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  to 
Blackburn.  It  seemed,  the  whole  town  was  moved.  But  the 
question  was,  where  to  put  the  congregation.  We  could  not  stand 
abroad  because  of  the  sun  ;  so  as  many  as  could  squeezed  into  the 
preaching  house.  All  the  chief  men  of  the  town  were  there.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  last  will  be  first.2 

"Wednesday,  May  23,  1781.  Having  appointed  to  preach  at 
Blackburn,  I  was  desired  to  take  Kabb  in  my  way.  But  such  a 
road  sure  no  carriage  ever  went  before.  I  was  glad  to  quit  it  and 
use  my  own  feet.  About  twelve  I  found  a  large  number  of  plain, 
artless  people,  just  fit  for  the  Gospel.  So  I  applied  our  Lord's 

1  Pp.  15,  16. 

a  "  Wesley's  Journal  "  (Ed.  1864).    Vol.  iv.,  p.  170. 
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words — '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.'  In 
the  evening  I  preached  in  the  new  house  at  Blackburn.1 

"Sunday,  April  18,  1784.  After  preaching  at  five  to  a  numerous 
congregation  (but  not  one  rich  or  well-dressed  person  among  them, 
either  morning  or  evening  !  Poor  Blackburn  !)  I  hastened  on  to 
Gisburn.2 

"  Monday,  April  17,  1786.  I  went  on  to  Blackburn,  which  was 
sufficiently  crowded  ;  it  being  the  fair  day.  No  house  would  con 
tain  the  people ;  so  I  stood  abroad  and  expounded  that  awful 
Scripture,  '  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God.'  All 
were  still  as  night,  unless  when  they  sung ;  then  their  voices  were 
as  the  sound  of  many  waters."3 

Mr.  McQuhae  continued  pastor  of  the  Chapel  Street  Church  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly  on  the  2gth  of 
April,  1804,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  He  was  buried  in  the 
minister's  vestry.  Upon  his  tombstone  is  the  following  inscription : 

Deposited 

under  this  stone,  the  remains  of 

Lydia,  the  wife  of  the  Revd.  James 

Mc.Quhae,  who  departed  this  life 

the  8th  day  of  November,  1802,  aged  57. 

Also  the  Remains  of  the 

Revd.  James  Mc.Quhae,  who  died 

agth  April,  1805,  in  the  62nd  year  of 

his  age,  and  ajth  of  his  ministry  at 

Blackburn. 

Besides  attending  to  his  ministerial  duties,  he  did  a  most  valuable 
work  in  the  way  of  training  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Blackburn  Academy, 
afterwards  superseded  by  the  present  Lancashire  Independent 
College  at  Manchester.  He  did,  indeed,  for  Lancashire  in  this 
respect  what  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  another  Tockholes  minister 
did  for  Yorkshire.  Some  curious  stories  respecting  him  are 
related  by  Dr.  Halley.  While  he  was  at  Tockholes  he  was 

1  "Wesley's  Journal"  (Ed.  1864).     Vol.  iv.,  p.  194. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  259. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  315. 
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charged  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers  with  trimming, 
so  as  to  please  the  Hoghton  family,  who  were  then  supposed  to 
have  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  their  fathers.  Mr.  McQuhae 
complained  of  a  sermon  preached  at  a  meeting  of  ministers, 
as  deficient  in  Evangelical  doctrine,  and  said  to  his  brethren 
at  the  dinner  table,  "  It  is  not,  as  they  say,  that  I  have  a  crop 
for  all  sorts  of  corn."  "  No,"  replied  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Charrier,  of 
Liverpool,  "  they  say  you  have  corn  for  all  sorts  of  crops."1  The 
following  words  from  his  funeral  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Parsons,  of  Leeds,  show  that  he  won  and  kept  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  congregation  to  the  very  last : — 

"  Had  Providence  called  him  to  occupy  a  station  of  greater 
publicity,  or  had  he  courted  popularity,  his  literary  acquirements, 
his  acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  and  his  happy  method  of 
communicating  his  knowledge,  united  with  a  graceful  person  and  a 
courteous  demeanour,  would  have  secured  him  a  high  degree  of 
consideration.  But  he  loved  the  retirement  of  his  situation,  and 
the  people  of  his  charge,  and  therefore  shunned  the  notice  that 
would  have  called  him  into  more  extensive  spheres  of  exertion. 
As  a  preacher  he  had  few  equals,  and  still  fewer  superiors. 
In  his  preaching  there  was  an  uncommon  degree  of  animation  and 
energy.  Among  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  he  was  affable,  com 
municative,  and  instructive.  .  .  .  No  preacher  has  been  better 
esteemed  at  home,  or  more  generally  acceptable  in  his  occasional 
labours  abroad.  There  are  three  things  for  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  remarkable — the  facility  with  which  he  would  introduce 
religious  conversation  ;  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  he  discovered  in 
attempting  to  heal  the  breaches  with  which  he  saw  his  own  or  other 
connexions  afflicted  ;  and  the  disgust  in  which  he  met  the  spirit  of 
detraction,  especially  among  preachers.  In  the  close  of  his  labours 
he  had  not  the  mortification  to  see  his  congregation  declining  in 
numbers,  nor  divided  in  opinion,  nor  torn  by  discord.  He  main 
tained  the  spirit  of  his  character,  his  popular  manner,  his  usefulness 
to  the  last." 

One  or  two  further  notes  respecting  Mr.  McQuhae  are  necessary 
1  "Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  429  (note). 
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to  complete  the  sketch  of  his  life.  As  already  stated,  he  was  a 
native  of  North  Britain,  received  his  training  at  Edinburgh,  and 
began  his  ministry  at  the  New  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Kendal.  He  was  ordained  there  in  1764  He  is  described  as  a 
"man  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  in  liberality  of 
sentiment,  willing  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  refused  to  confine  his  ministry 
exclusively  to  the  sect  with  which  he  was  connected."1  His  atten 
dance  at  the  ordination  of  an  Independent  minister  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  rendered  him  "  liable  to  the  censure  of  the  synod  in 
Scotland."  Refusing  to  submit,  he  embraced  the  Independent 
form  of  church  government,  and  was  eventually  ejected  from  his 
chapel.  The  following  passage  relating  to  this  matter  will  not  be 
without  interest  for  the  reader  : — 

"  Without  informing  the  Presbytery,  Mr.   McQ announced 

to  the  people  on  Sabbath  morning  that  he  had  changed  his  views 
regarding  Church  government.  An  Elder  (James  Smith)  rose  and 

argued  the  question  with  him.     Mr.  McQ proposed  to  end  the 

discussion  with  prayer.  To  this  the  Elder  objected,  because  they 
were  not  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind,  but  offered  to  sing  a  psalm,  which 
being  done,  the  congregation  separated.  Next  day  Smith  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  where,  his  statements 

regarding  Mr.   McQ 's  change  of  opinion  being  received  with 

credulity,  he  burst  into  tears."2 

In  1771,  Mr.  McQuhae  left  for  Tockholes,  whence,  as  noted  above, 
in  1777  he  removed  to  Blackburn. 

On  the  1 7th  of  August,  1806,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.A. 
(afterwards  D.D.),  began  his  duties  at  Chapel  Street  as  Mr. 
McQuhae's  successor.  He  was  born  in  Chester  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1784,  and  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Queen 
Street  Congregational  Church  there.  He  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  Hoxton  Academy  and  Glasgow  University.  His 
ordination  took  place  on  July  i6th,  1807.  At  the  service, 

1  "  Reminiscences  of  the  United  Presbyterian   Church  of  Kendal,"  by 
John  Inglis.     p.  6. 
"-  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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which  lasted  over  four  hours,  the  following  ministers  assisted  : — 
Revs.  Thomas  Taylor,  Osset ;  S.  Bradley,  Manchester  ;  Ebenezer 
White,  Chester ;  Robert  Simpson,  D.D.,  Hoxton  Academy ; 
William  Roby,  Manchester ;  Richard  Bowden,  Darwen ;  W. 
Hacking,  Darwen ;  Joseph  Cockin,  Halifax.  In  May  of  the 
following  year  the  chapel  was  taken  down,  rebuilt,  and  enlarged. 
"By  the  kindness  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  Congregation,"  Mr. 
Fletcher  records  in  the  Church  Book,  "the  use  of  their  chapel  was 
obtained  during  the  rebuilding ;  a  mutual  accommodation  of  services 
being  agreed  to,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mornings  and 
evenings  were  given  up,  while  the  Revd.  J.  Millar,  the  Baptist 
minister,  preached  in  the  afternoons.  The  enlarged  Chapel  was 
opened  again  for  public  worship  on  Lord's  Day,  November  6,  1808, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  preached  from  2  Chron.,  vii.,  15,  16."  About 
the  end  of  1809,  a  small  body  seceded  from  Chapel  Street,  and 
originated  the  Mount  Street  interest,  now  Presbyterian.  An 
account  of  this  chapel  will  follow.  During  Mr.  Fletcher's  ministry 
vigorous  efforts  were  put  forth  in  the  way  of  missioning  the  districts 
round  about  Blackburn,  and  in  this  way  arose  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  Great  Harwood,  Belthorn,  Edgworth,  &c.  In  October, 
1821,  the  chapel  had  again  to  be  enlarged.  "The  enlargement," 
says  Mr.  Abram,  "  consisted  of  the  addition  of  a  block  of  building 
at  the  west  end,  the  lower  storey  of  which  was  for  a  schoolroom 
and  the  upper  opened  by  a  wide  archway  into  the  chapel  behind 
the  pulpit,  and  was  used  as  a  children's  gallery,  and  subsequently  as 
a  choir-gallery  and  organ-chamber."1  Mr.  Fletcher  resigned  his 
pastorate  at  Blackburn  on  the  26th  of  July,  1822,  and  went  to 
Stepney  Meeting  House,  London.  For  the  people  of  Blackburn  he 
always  cherished  the  warmest  affection,  and  several  times  visited 
them  after  his  removal  to  London.  During  one  such  visit  in 
February,  1824,  it  is  said  the  people  were  continually  saying  to 
him  : — "  Eh  !  if  you  will  but  come  among  us  again  !  We'll  make 
such  a  shout  as  shall  fill  all  the  country  round."2  He  died  in 
London,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1843,  aSed  fifty-nine  years.  His  wife 
was  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  France,  of  King  Street,  Blackburn, 

1  "  Independency  in  Blackburn,"  p.  23. 

9  "  Select  Works  and  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev-;  Joseph  Fletcher,  D.D.," 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher.     Vol.  i.,  p.  349. 
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a  prominent  member  of  his  church.  She  bore  him  four  sons, 
Robert,  William  Wolfe,  Joseph,  and  Henry,  and  a  daughter.  The 
Rev.  W.  W.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Fletcher's  second  son,  was  born  at 
Blackburn  on  the  8th  of  December,  1813.  He  entered  the  Con 
gregational  ministry  in  1839,  and  held  pastorates  at  Haverfordwest, 
Penzance,  and  Throop.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.A.,  Dr. 
Fletcher's  third  son,  was  also  born  at  Blackburn  on  June  7th,  1816. 
He  was  pastor  at  Hanley  and  Christchurch,  Hants.  He  died  June 
2nd,  1876.  Amongst  other  works,  he  published  a  "  History  of 
Independency,"  in  four  volumes.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Chapel  Street 
minister,  was  a  voluminous  writer,  bat  space  will  not  allow  a  notice 
of  all  his  productions.  His  first  effort  at  publication  was  at  Black 
burn,  barely  two  years  after  settlement.  This  was  a  sermon, 
entitled  "National  calamities  enforced,"  preeached  on  the  i7th  of 
February,  1808,  being  "  the  Day  appointed  for  a  National  Fast." 
From  a  notice  of  this  sermon  the  following  passage  is  extracted  : — 

"The  request  of  friends  induced  the  modest  and  amiable  author 
of  this  discourse  to  consent  to  its  publication.  '  If  an  apology  may 
be  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first  sermon  which 
he  has  published,  he  has  that  apology  to  plead.'  The  text  is  Psalm 
xlvi.,  8.  Four  observations  fill  up  Mr.  F.'s  design.  .  .  .  These 
remarks  are  illustrated  in  a  sensible  and  argumentative  manner  ; 
but  the  subject  is  treated  in  too  general  a  strain  of  elucidation.  It 
does  not  display  that  bold  appeal  to  facts,  those  affecting  delinea 
tions  of  character,  and  those  impressive  addresses  to  the  conscience} 
which  we  could  always  wish  to  see  in  our  Fast  Day  productions  : 
yet  the  manly  sense  and  sterling  piety  here  observable,  lead  us  to 
augur  something  very  favourable  to  the  church  and  the  world,  both 
from  his  ministry  and  his  pen."1 

The  prophecy  of  this  critic  was  richly  fulfilled.  Thirty-five  years 
later,  in  the  same  magazine  which  contains  that  notice,  after 
announcing  Dr.  Fletcher's  death,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Amidst  sufferings  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  he 
held  fast  the  precious  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  and  anticipated  the 
joys  of  immortality,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  earthly  sorrow.  His 

1  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1808.     p.  222. 
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funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  the  i6th  June,  when  Mr.  James,  of 
Birmingham,  Dr.  Burder,  of  Hackney,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Poplar, 
conducted  the  solemn  services  held  in  Stepney  Meeting-house,  and 
Mr.  Walford  and  Ur.  J.  P.  Smith  those  at  the  grave  in  Abney 
Park  Cemetery.  The  funeral  procession  was  unusually  large,  and 
the  interest  excited  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed  even  in  this  great 
metropolis.  The  deceased  was  a  man  greatly  and  justly  beloved. 
To  most  urbane  and  Christian  dispositions,  he  added  talents  of  a 
high  order  and  attainments  which  fitted  him  for  extensive  and  varied 
usefulness.  As  president,  for  many  years,  of  Blackburn  (now 
Lancashire)  College ;  as  the  author  of  some  standard  works  ;  as 
pastor  successively  of  Blackburn  and  Stepney ;  and  as  the  eloquent 
and  indefatigable  advocate  of  almost  all  our  public  and  benevolent 
institutions,  he  well  and  nobly  served  his  generation,  and  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  with  grateful  respect  as  '  a  good  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ'  for  many  a  coming  year."1 

In  1825  the  Rev.  Luke  Forster  became  pastor  of  the  Chapel  Street 
Church.  He  was  born  at  Brandon,  near  Durham,  on  May  25th, 
1801,  and  was  twin  brother  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Forster,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Scarborough.  His  ministerial 
training  he  received  at  Hoxton  Academy,  and  his  first  settlement 
was  Chapel  Street,  Blackburn.  He  was  ordained  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  1825,  and  a  goodly  number  of  ministers  took  part  in 
the  service.  The  following  are  the  names: — Revs.  John  Ely, 
Rochdale ;  Dr.  Harris,  Hoxton  College ;  George  Payne,  M.A., 
Blackburn  Academy  ;  Walter  Scott,  afterwards  of  Airedale  College  ; 
R.  Littler,  Darwen  ;  R.  Philips,  Liverpool;  E.  Miller,  M. A., 
Blackburn  Academy ;  J.  Fox,  Bolton  ;  R.  Fletcher,  Darwen  ;  C. 
Williams,  Newark  ;  J.  Hague,  and  J.  Harris.  His  life  at  Black 
burn  was  attended  with  heavy  domestic  trials.  Three  of  his 
children,  one  after  another,  "chiefly  owing  to  the  locality,  fell  a 
victim  to  disease  and  to  death."2  Failing  health  also  led  him  to 
resign  on  the  25th  of  June,  1832,  and  he  left  Blackburn  for  Saffron 
Walden,  in  Essex.  At  this  place  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  June  23rd,  1840,  at  the  early  age  of  forty. 
A  volume  of  his  sermons,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Ely,  with 

1  "  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1843.     p.  351. 

2  Ibid,  for  1840,  p.  523. 
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memoir  and  portrait,  was  published  in  1841.  Nowadays  two 
Sundays  are  generally  considered  to  be  a  sufficiently  trying  ordeal 
to  most  candidates  for  a  vacant  pastorate  to  go  through  ;  but  Mr. 
Forster  preached  eight  Sundays  before  the  Chapel  Street  people 
made  up  their  minds,  and  the  next  minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Parry,  of  Coward  College,  London,  nine,  after  which  he  was 
unanimously  invited.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he  com 
menced  duty  on  October  5th,  1834.  His  ordination  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  November  of  the  same  year.  The  following  ministers 
assisted  in  this  service  :  Revs.  R.  S.  McAll,  LL.D.,  G.  Wardlaw, 
M.A.,  W.  Jones,  J.  Carruthers,  Richard  Fletcher,  D.  T.  Carnson, 
Thomas  Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  J.  Winder,  G.  Taylor,  and  J.  Giles. 
Failing  health  again  brought  about  a  change  of  pastorate.  Mr. 
Parry  resigned  on  December  i7th,  1838.'  The  church,  however, 
resolved  that  they  "  could  not  accept  the  pastor's  resignation  in  his 
present  state  of  debility  without  making  for  him  some  temporal 
provision,  and  that  the  sum  of  ^500  be  raised  by  subscription  and 
presented  to  him.'''  The  proposal  was  taken  up  heartily,  the  amount 
raised  and  presented  to  Mr.  Parry.  He  preached  afterwards  for  a 
short  time  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  and  at  Dover,  dying  there 
in  1844.  His  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Parry,  died  in  1850. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Fraser,  M.A.,  was  Mr.  Parry's  successor. 
He  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1807,  and  was  the  eldest  of  four 
brothers.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  LL.D.,  was  for  several 
years  President  and  Theological  Tutor  of  Airedale  College.  Mr. 
Alexander  Fraser  studied  at  Glasgow  University,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1834,  becoming  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Alloa.  From  this  place  he  removed  to  Blackburn  in  1841. 
His  ministry  here  extended  over  22  years,  and  is  described  as  "an 
undeniable  success."2  During  this  period  three  new  Congregational 
Churches  were  established  in  the  town3 — James  Street  in  1841,  Mill 

1  During  Mr.   Parry's  ministry  the  Nova    Scotia  Sunday  School  was 
opened  in  1835.     The  school,  which  will  accommodate  about  400  persons, 
was  re-built  during  Mr.  Stott's  ministry,  and  is  still  worked  by  the  Chapel 
Street  Church. 

2  "  Congregational  Year  Book  "  for  1870.     p.  293. 

s  The  Sunday  School  also,  at  Bank  Top,  was  commenced  in  1853,  the 
building  being  erected  in  1860.  It  was  enlarged  in  1875,  and  will  accommo 
date  400  persons. 
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Hill  in  1848,  and  Park  Road  in  1852.  "In  1859,"  says  Mr. 
Abram,  "  the  large  school  buildings  adjoining  Chapel  Street  Church 
were  erected,  which  cost  some  ,£3,000.  Various  improvements 
in  the  structure  of  the  old  chapel  were  made  whilst  Mr.  Fraser 
was  pastor;  and  a  new  organ,  which  cost  ^500,  was  opened  in 
1854.'"  Mr.  Fraser  resigned  his  charge  July  3oth,  1863,  and  on 
retiring  an  annuity  of  ^90  was  purchased  for  him  by  many  of  the 
principal  Independents  of  the  town.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
Blackburn  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Sunday  evening, 
January  lyth,  1869.  He  was  interred  in  the  Blackburn  Cemetery, 
a  handsome  monument  marking  his  last  resting-place.  A  vacancy 
of  three  years  followed,  after  which  the  Rev.  James  McEwan 
Stott,  M.A..  was  appointed  minister.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Edinburgh  University,  and  began  his  ministry  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Fifeshire,  in  1863.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Blackburn,  and  was 
recognised  as  pastor  of  the  Chapel  Street  Chuich  on  October  zist 
of  that  year.  His  pastorate  here  was  memorable  on  several 
accounts.  During  this  period,  in  1872,  the  old  chapel  was 
destroyed.  Fire  broke  out  in  the  organ  chamber  on  the  roth  of 
January,  and  eventually  the  building  was  so  far  destroyed  that  a 
new  one  became  a  necessity.  I  copy  from  Mr.  Abram's  book  a 
description  of  the  old  chapel,  which,  now  that  it  is  no  more,  will 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  reader : — 

"The  old  Chapel  Street  Chapel,"  says  he,  ':as  it  stood  after  the 
ateral  and  rearward  extensions  in  1808  and  1821,  consisted  of  a 
plain  brick  structure  in  two  blocks  ;  the  main  building  forming  the 
chapel  being  nearly  a  square,  and  the  block  at  the  west  end,  con 
taining  schoolrooms,  &c.,  was  an  oblong  of  two  storeys.  At  the 
east  end  was  a  low  erection,  forming  porches,  entered  from  the 
street  and  the  graveyard ;  and  at  the  south  side  of  the  vestibule 
was  the  vestry.  The  side  windows  were  large,  with  semi-circular 
heads,  in  upper  and  lower  ranges.  In  the  interior  the  pews,  after 
the  old  fashion,  were  narrow  and  straight,  and  high  backed.  Deep 
galleries  surrounded  the  area  on  three  sides ;  and  on  the  west  side, 
above  and  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit  and  communion  pew,  a  wide 
depressed  archway,  reaching  nearly  to  the  side  galleries,  opened 

1  "  Independency  in  Blackburn,"  p.  33. 
2—5 
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into  the  original  children's  gallery,  which  was  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  school  end  ;  but  latterly  the  children  had  not  occupied  this 
gallery,  which  had  been  closed  in  with  wooden  partitions,  leaving 
room  for  the  choir  seats  in  front  of  the  organ,  a  large  and  good 
instrument,  built  by  Gray  and  Davison,  in  1854.  Mural  tablets, 
in  white  and  black  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Roger  Cunliffe,  Esq.; 
and  Mr.  Adam  Hope  and  Penelope,  his  wife,  were  affixed  to  the 
wall  beneath  the  galleries  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit.  The  chapel 
was  computed  to  hold  about  1,000  persons,  but  by  the  more  liberal 
space  allowed  in  modern  churches,  it  migr  t  have  held  goo."1 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  Good  Friday, 
April  nth,  1873,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Shaw,  when  the  sum  of  ^1,541 
was  contributed.  It  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Thursday, 
the  25th  of  June,  1874.  The  preachers  on  that  day  and  the  follow 
ing  Sunday  were  the  Revs.  Dr.  Raleigh,  Dr.  Allon,  Dr.  A. 
Hannay,  Dr.  Halley,  and  Samuel  Pearson,  M.A.  About  ^1,600 
were  collected  at  the  opening  services.  The  new  building,  which 
is  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  one  of  the  noblest  looking  in  the  county. 
Its  lofty  spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  187  feet,  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  amongst  the  many  imposing  edifices  in  the  town.  The 
dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Abram  : — 

"  The  total  external  length  of  the  church  is  i32ft.  3in.;  width 
across  aisles,  54ft.  4i'n.;  across  transepts,  75ft.  4in.;  width  of  tran 
septs,  42ft.  The  roof  is  open  timbered,  that  over  the  nave  to  half 
its  height,  with  circular  moulded  ribs  springing  from  stone  columns. 
The  height  from  floor  to  nave  ceiling  is  42ft.  6in.;  to  apex  of  roof, 
56ft.  6in.;  height  of  aisles  to  wall  plate,  i7ft.  The  pews  and 
gallery  fronts  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  choir  seats  and  lectern  of 
oak,  elegantly  carved.  The  church  contains  seats  for  1,190  adults 
on  the  ground  floor  (including  the  choir),  and  190  in  the  transept 
galleries."2  The  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking,  including  site, 
organ,  and  other  things,  amounted  to  ,£18,343.  Three  painted 
windows  were  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Pilkington ;  Mr.  Henry 
Shaw  gave  the  enriched  cornice- reredos ;  and  Mr.  T.  Higson,  J.P., 

1  "  Independency  in  Blackburn,"  pp.  34,  35. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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the  carved  oak  benches  for  the  choir.  During  Mr.  Stott's  ministry 
also  the  church  celebrated  its  Centenary  in  1879,  by  a  series  of 
meetings  and  services  from  October  roth  to  October  24th.  In 
connection  with  this  celebration,  Mr.  W.  A.  Abram  was  desired  to 
prepare  the  Centenary  volume,  already  referred  to.  In  1881  Mr. 
Stott  occupied  the  chair  of  the  County  Union,  the  meetings  being 
held  at  St.  Helens.  His  life  and  ministry  terminated  together  on 
Tuesday,  April  roth,  1883,  at  the  early  age  of  41  years.  His  tragic 
end  is  well  known  to  many  readers,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Edinburgh,  his  native  place,  and  interred 
there  on  the  Saturday,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  officiating.  He  was 
a  good  man,  says  one,  "  deservedly,  most  deeply,  and  really  beloved 
by  his  people ;"  and  his  ministry  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
The  Rev.  J.  Ogmore  Davies,  the  present  minister,  succeeded  Mr. 
Stott  in  December,  1884.  He  was  educated  at  Lancashire  College, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1873,  had  previously  laboured  at  Sunder- 
land,  Crescent  Chapel,  Liverpool,  and  Craven  Chapel,  London, 
coming  from  the  latter  place  to  Blackburn.  An  effort  was  recently 
made  to  extinguish  the  chapel  debt,  and,  after  sermons  by  the 
pastor,  the  handsome  sum  of  over  .£1,363  was  collected,  which 
more  than  met  all  the  church's  liabilities.  Mr.  Davies  is  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  sermons,  now  in  its  second  edition — "  The  Sunrise 
on  the  Soul;  or  the  Path  for  the  Perplexed,"  published  in  1883. 
Under  his  ministry  Chapel  Street  Church  enjoys  prosperity ;  and 
in  him  Nonconformity  has  a  warm  friend  and  an  able  advocate 
.and  defender.1 


III.— MOUNT    STREET    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

MOUNT  STREET  Presbyterian  Church  originated  in  a  secession 
from  Chapel  Street  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  Mr. 
A  brain's  account  of  the  matter  is  probably  as  accurate  and  interest- 

1  Since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  failing  health  has  compelled  Mr.  Davies, 
to  the  deep  regret  of  his  congregation,  to  winter  in  Torquay.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  temporary  absence  from  duty  will  lead  to  restoration  of 
health,  so  that  he  may  continue  a  ministry  which  thus  far  has  been  so 
useful. 
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ing  as  anything  that  can  he  given.  "  At  the  close  of  the  year  1809," 
he  says,  "  a  secession  of  a  small  body  of  members  of  the  church 
and  congregation  occurred.  It  was  caused  by  a  disagreement 
between  one  or  two  members,  chiefly  a  Mr.  Ralph  Crawford,  and 
the  Minister,  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  which  the  church,  at  several  meetings, 
nearly  unanimously  decided  that  the  grievance  alleged  against  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  groundless.  After  nearly  seventy  years  [written  in 
1878]  it  is  not  desirable  to  repeat  the  details  of  the  disturbance. 
The  party  who  quitted  Chapel  Street  soon  after  built  for  their  use 
a  chapel  in  Mount  Street.  The  seceding  Church  Members  were 
not  more  in  number  than  four  or  five.  The  Church  society  in 
Mount  Street  was  at  the  outset  formed  on  Presbyterian  principles, 
in  connection  with  the  Burgher  Seceders  of  Scotland."1  The 
connection  of  Mount  Street  with  Presbyterianism  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  loose  and  undefined;  so  much  so  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  quite  accurate  to  say  that  the  Church 
Society  "  was  at  the  outset  formed  on  Presbyterian  principles." 
Dr.  Grosart  says  : — 

"  The  connection  of  the  Church  Society  thus  early  was  only  to 
to  the  extent  of  having  ministers  sent  them  from  the  '  Burgher 
Seceders'  Church.  Not  until  1828  was  there  anything  like  a  formal 
and  real  connection  with  Scotland."" 

From  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  Mount  Street  was  more 
Congregational  than  anything  else  in  its  early  years.  The 
baptismal  register,  which  begins  with  1811,  gives  the  names  of 
several  ministers  —  Presbyterians  from  Scotland  —  who  simply 
"supplied"  the  pulpit,  but  the  first  resident  minister  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Sowden,  a  Congregational  minister.  He  was  born  at  St. 
Columb,  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1745,  and  educated  at  Trevecca 
(Lady  Huntingdon's  College).  He  settled  first  at  Morley,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1782,  whence  he  removed  to  Booth  in  1787,  and  in 
1794  to  Sowerby.  In  1800  he  resigned  for  Warrington,  where 

1  "Independency  in  Blackburn,"  p.  23. 

"  "Annals  of  St.  George's  Congregation."  The  articles  so  headed 
appeared  in  a  Magazine  localised  for  Dr.  Grosart's  congregation  at  Black 
burn,  and  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in 
this  sketch. 
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he  stayed  only  two  years,  removing  to  Duke's  Alley,  Bolton.  At 
this  place  he  did  a  most  useful  work,  and  remained  until  1813, 
when  he  removed  to  Mount  Street,  his  name  appearing  first  in  the 
register  on  October  jyth  of  that  year.  Here  he  continued  to 
labour  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  January  22nd,  1822,  in 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  At  his  own  request  he  was 
interred  under  the  pulpit  stairs  of  Mount  Street  Chapel,  and  his 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  D.D., 
the  Chapel  Street  Minister.  Between  the  two  churches  for 
several  years  there  appears  to  have  been  no  very  friendly  feeling. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Sowden's  settlement,  in  1815,  application  was 
made  by  his  church  for  admission  into  the  Lancashire  Congrega 
tional  Union,  but  both  Mr.  Fletcher  and  his  people  opposed  the 
application,  and  it  was  rejected.  In  September,  1818,  the  oppo 
sition  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Mount  Street  Church  became  recog 
nised  by  the  Union  as  one  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
Lancashire.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Fletcher  preached  Mr.  Sowden's 
funeral  sermon  suggests  that  in  1822  the  unfriendly  feeling  between 
the  two  churches  and  their  ministers  had  died  away.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Sowden's  death  the  church  seems  to  have  been  in  low  water. 
The  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  Congregational  minister,  from  Chorley,  is 
named  as  an  occasional  supply.  He  baptised  three  children  on 
May  26th,  1822.  In  this  year  the  church  was  dissolved,  and  the 
chapel  closed  for  a  short  time.  An  account  of  its  re-opening,  on 
March  2Oth,  1823,  is  here  inserted: — 

March  20. — The  Chapel  in  Mount  Street,  Blackburn,  was  reopened  for 
public  worship.  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Manchester,  preached  in  the  morning,  from 
2  Cor.  iii.,  16,  17  ;  and  Mr.  Roby,  of  the  same  town,  in  the  evening,  from 
Psalm  cxv.,  25.  The  church  assembling  in  this  chapel  having  been  pre 
viously  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  the  congregation  have  unanimously 
requested  the  Rev.  George  Payne,  Theological  Tutor  in  Blackburn  Academy, 
to  become  their  Minister.1 

Mr.  Payne's  name  appears  in  the  baptismal  register  under  date 
December  22,  1822  ;  but  from  the  extract  just  given  we  should 
gather  that  his  regular  ministrations  did  not  commence  until  a  few 
months  later.  This  good  man,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  was 

1  "  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1823,  p.  294. 
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born  at  Walgrave,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1781.  He  entered  the 
Hoxton  Academy  in  1802,  and  two  years  later  went  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  having  as  fellow  students  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr).  Fletcher, 
of  Chapel  Street,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Burder,  afterwards  the  eminent 
Dr.  Burder.  Here  he  graduated  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1807 
became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Parsons,  of  Leeds.  The  year 
following  he  was  accepted  as  the  coadjutor  of  the  Rev.  George 
Lambert,  of  Hull.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  about 
1822  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Fletcher  at  the  Blackburn  Academy. 
Whilst  resident  at  Blackburn  he  took  the  oversight  of  several  mission 
stations  in  connection  with  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union, 
such  as  Balderstone,  Belthorn,  Ribchester,  Great  Harwood,  &c. 
As  already  noted,  he  had  charge  of  Mount  Street,  his  name  alone 
appearing  in  the  register  from  1823  to  1826.  In  1825  Mount 
Street,  with  Mr.  Payne  as  minister,  contributed  ^£7  IDS.  towards 
the  funds  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  and  smaller 
sums  in  one  or  two  succeeding  years.  Shortly  after  this,  Mr. 
Payne  retired  from  the  pastorate  of  Mount  Street,  and  in  1829  he 
left  Blackburn  to  become  President  of  the  Western  Academy,  then 
at  Exeter.  High  honours  were  subsequently  laid  upon  him.  Not 
long  after  leaving  Blackburn  his  University  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL. I).,  and  in  1836  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  He 
retained  his  position  as  President  of  the  Western  Academy  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  quite  suddenly  on  June 
1 8th,  1848,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Mr.  Payne  was  the  author  of  sixteen  separate  works,  large  and 
small.  The  first  edition  of  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  and  Mental 
Science "  was  issued  while  he  was  in  Blackburn.  His  weightiest 
book  is  "  Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  Election,  the  Atone 
ment,  Justification,  and  Regeneration  (third  edition,  1846)."  On 
his  retirement  from  Mount  Street  the  place  seems  to  have  been 
closed,  probably  because  the  people  were  unable  to  support  the 
ordinances  of  religion.  That  year  (1826)  was  one  which  will  long 
be  remembered  in  Blackburn,  and  even  in  Lancashire,  because  of 
the  loom-breaking  riots  for  which  it  was  noted.  The  introduction 
of  the  power  loom  threw  out  of  employment  hundreds  of  the  old 
hand-loom  weavers.  "  About  two-thirds,"  says  Mr.  Abram,  "  of  the 
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work-folk  in  the  Blackburn  district  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  indi 
gence."1  At  least  one  memorial  of  that  distressful  year  remains  in 
Blackburn,  in  the  shape  of  a  road  cut  through  the  rock  on  Revidge 
Hill  by  the  unemployed.  There  is  a  stone  which  is  thus  inscribed : 
"  Mount  Pleasant,  Revidge.  The  Road  at  this  place  was  made  by 
removing  the  Rock  during  the  Distress  in  1826-7."  As  already 
stated,  the  closing  of  Mount  Street  Chapel  for  several  months  as  a 
place  of  worship  was  another  result  of  this  deep  and  widespread 
poverty.  It  was  only  open  now  and  then,  says  Dr.  Grosart,  "  as 
some  eminent  preacher  or  lecturer  visited  the  town."  In  the  early 
part  of  1828  the  chapel  was  purchased  by  the  United  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  church  re-formed  on  "Presbyterian 
principles."  In  the  "Annals"  an  account  of  this  from  the  Session 
Minute  Book  is  given,  and,  as  the  document  is  of  considerable 
interest,  it  is  inserted  here  in  full : — 

Blackburn,  yth  September,  1828. 

As  this  book  is  intended  to  contain  a  faithful  record  of  the  history  and 
proceedings  of  the  Session  of  the  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Congregation 
here,  in  connexion  wilh  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession 
Church,  it  is  judged  expedient  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  congregation  as  a  preamble  to  the  Session's  regular  minutes.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  1828,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stewart,  of  Liver 
pool,  the  Rev.  George  Brown,  of  Holcombe,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mc.Kerrow, 
of  Manchester,  having  heard  that  the  chapel  in  Mount  Street,  Blackburn, 
was  unoccupied,  waited  on  the  proprietor,  Mrs.  Grime,  and  entered  into 
arrangements  for  opening  and  retaining  it  as  a  place  of  worship  in  connection 
with  the  United  Associate  Synod.  Accordingly,  on  Good  Friday,  in  the 
month  of  April  this  same  year,  Mount  Street  Chapel  was  opened  by  these 
three  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  persons  who  came  to  worship  were 
supplied  with  sermons  by  preachers  in  connection  with  the  United  Associate 
Synod.  The  worshippers  were  pleased  with  the  ministrations  of  the 
preachers  and  the  principles  of  the  Secession  Church,  and  desired  to  be 
formed  into  a  congregation,  that  they  might  enjoy  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
New  Testament  Church.  They  applied  to  Dr.  Stewart  to  take  such 
measures  as  he  knew  to  be  necessary  to  secure  their  object.  In  compliance 
with  their  application  he  wrote  to  the  Presbytery  of  London,  of  which  he 
was  then  a  member,  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  organise  the  congrega 
tion,  and  place  it  under  the  inspection  and  care  of  the  Presbytery.  His 
request  was  granted,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  to  this  work. 
In  conformity  with  the  appointment  of  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart 

1  ''  History  of  Blackburn,"  p.  232. 
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officiated  in  Mount  Street  Chapel  on  the  7th  September,  1828,  the  date 
prefixed  to  this  sketch.  After  sermon  he  proceeded  to  the  service  for  which 
he  had  been  deputed ;  and,  as  his  authority  for  doing  so,  read  the  following 
minute  from  the  Presbytery  of  London,  containing  his  appointment : — 
"Albion  Chapel  Vestry,  22nd  July,  1828.— The  United  Association,  Presby 
tery  of  London,  met,  by  special  summons,  and  was  constituted.  The  Clerk 
stated  that  he  had  called  the  Presbytery  together  in  consequence  of  a  letter, 
dated  the  5th  current,  but  which  he  had  only  received  on  Saturday  last, 
from  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Liverpool ;  and  which  was  read.  He  stated  that  the 
efforts  made  to  introduce  the  Secession  Church  into  Blackburn  promised  to 
be  successful,  and  craved,  at  the  instance  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  there, 
the  appointment  of  one  of  the  ministers  in  Lancashire,  to  take  proper  steps, 
by  examining  members,  ordaining  elders  and  deacons,  &c.,  for  organising  the 
congregation,  and  placing  it  regularly  under  the  inspection  of  the  Presbytery. 
The  Presbytery  found  in  terms  of  what  was  petitioned,  and  appointed  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  to  this  business,  with  the  understanding  that  he  shall 
proceed  in  it  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  may  suit  his  convenience  and  that 
of  the  people  of  Blackburn.  Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  Presbytery. — • 
(Signed)  WILLIAM  BKOADFOOT,  P.C."  There  were  only  eight  persons  who 
notified  their  desire  to  be  connected  with  the  church.  They  were  regularly- 
examined  and  admitted  members,  and  constituted  into  a  church  or  congrega 
tion  under  the  inspection  of  the  United  Associate  Presbytery  of  London. 
The  members  were  William  Taylor,  Gerard  Dixon,  Thomas  Walmsley, 
John  Kenyon,  Peter  Hindle,  Betty  Mowbray,  Andrew  Watt,  and  Mary  Watt. 
The  above  members  met  on  the  2Qth  March,  1829,  and  unanimously  elected 
William  Taylor  and  Andrew  Watt  to  be  elders  of  the  congregation.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  was  requested,  as  a  part  of  his  former  Presbyterial 
appointment,  to  ordain  them  as  soon  as  convenient.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  he  officiated  in  Mount  Street  Chapel  on  the  i2th  of  April,  and 
ordained  the  said  William  Taylor  and  Andrew  Watt  to  the  office  of  the 
eldership,  and  at  the  same  time  admitted  the  following  five  persons  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  and  added  their  names  to  the  Communion  Roll  :- 
John  Johnstone  Steele,  James  Graham,  John  Me.  Ghie,  Margaret  Noblett, 
and  Sarah  Green.  On  the  I2th  July,  1826,  the  Rev.  William  Robertson 
examined  and  admitted  the  following  three  persons  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  and  their  names  were  added  to  the  Communion  Roll : — Ann 
Cunliffe,  senior,  Sarah  Cunliffe,  and  Margaret  Cunliffe. 

In  October,  1829,  it  was  agreed  to  call  the  Rev.  Francis  Skinner 
to  the  pastorate  of  Mount  Street  Chapel.  Mr.  Skinner  was  inducted 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  here  on  March  4th,  1830,  when  the 
following  ministers  were  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  service : — 
Revs.  John  Black,  of  Liddesdale  ;  Richard  Hunter,  of  Carlisle  ; 
Dr.  Stewart,  of  Liverpool ;  William  McKerrow,  of  Manchester  ; 
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and  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  of  Kendal.  Mr.  Skinner  soon  got 
into  the  full  tide  of  Christian  work.  Young,  enthusiastic,  and 
talented,  he  early  won  both  name  and  fame,  and  his  strong  person 
ality  impressed  itself  upon  the  people  of  Blackburn  during  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  his  ministry  there.  At  the  time  of  his  settle 
ment  the  ''congregation  was  small  and  poor."  In  a  letter  dated 
December  8th,  1828,  he  thus  writes  about  the  religious  condition 
of  the  town  : — 

"The  inhabitants  are  so  numerous  that  though  all  the  churches 
and  chapels  were  filled  they  would  not  contain  one-half  of  them. 
But  the  indifference  manifested  about  the  concerns  of  eternity  is  so 
great,  that  none  of  the  churches  or  chapels  is  ever  crowded  to 
excess  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  publicly  acknowledged  that  there  are  nearly 
1,000  families  destitute  of  the  Word  of  God." 

The  success  which  attended  Mr.  Skinner's  ministry  necessitated 
an  enlargement  in  1836.  In  the  following  year,  on  March  zgth, 
Mr.  Skinner  was  married  at  the  Blackburn  Parish  Church,  to 
Martha,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Eccles,  of  Lower  Darwen, 
and  sister  of  Bannister  Eccles,  Esq.  She  died  on  the  i6th  of  April, 
1839,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years;  and  his  second  wife  was 
Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Bolton,  the 
marriage  taking  place  on  December  5th,  1844.  In  1864  Mr. 
Skinner  received  from  the  University  of  Victoria  College,  Cobourg, 
Canada  West,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Prosperity 
attended  his  efforts  unto  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place, 
quite  unexpectedly,  on  Friday  morning,  December  28th,  1866.  In 
the  chapel  is  a  marble  tablet  thus  inscribed : — 

In  memory  of 
FRANCIS  SKINNER,  D.D., 

For  37  years  the  beloved  and  faithful  minister  of  this  church. 
Died  December  28th,  1866,  aged  68  years. 

Dr.  Skinner's  congregation,  on  his  death,  subscribed  for  and 
erected  this  tablet,  and  also  raised  a  handsome  monument  in  the 
General  Cemetery.  A  stained  glass  window,  from  a  beautful  design, 
is  at  present  to  be  seen  in  St.  George's  Church,  in  honour  of  him. 
Scarcely  had  Mr.  Skinner  settled  in  Blackburn  when  he  became  a 
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convert  to  Teetotalism.  He  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
in  Edinburgh  picked  up  a  book  containing  the  "Six  Sermons  on 
Intemperance."  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  reading  of  which 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  made  him  resolve  to 
bid  "an  eternal  adieu  to  all  ardent  spirits."  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  this  very  book,  which  led  to  Mr.  Skinner's  conversion  to 
Temperance,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Watson,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  the  respected  Superintendent  of  St. 
George's  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Skinner's  name  is,  and  long  will  be, 
remembered  not  in  Blackburn  only,  but  in  Preston  and  many  other 
towns,  for  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  Temperance  principles. 

Previous  to  his  death,  Mount  Street  Chapel  had  become  too 
small  for  the  congregation,  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1864,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  new  church  and  schools  in  a 
more  suitable  spot.  The  following,  from  the  "Annals,"  relates  to 
this  matter  : — 

NEW  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLS. — Mount  Street  Chapel,  Blackburn,  July 
agth,  1864. — At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congrega 
tion,  held  this  evening,  the  following  report  was  received  and  resolution 
adopted  : — Report :  "  The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  con 
gregation,  held  on  the  4th  June  last,  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  that 
were  then  adopted  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  had,  in  accordance 
with  their  instructions,  secured  a  most  excellent  site  for  the  church,  at  the 
corner  of  New  Park  Street,  in  Preston  New  Road,  on  reasonable  terms ; 
that  such  is  its  nature  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  having  a  large  and  com 
modious  schoolroom  beneath  the  church,  which  if  the  congregation  decide 
on  having  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  convert  the  present  chapel  into 
schools  ;  and  that  already  subscriptions  have  been  promised  to  the  amount 
of  £1, 790,  for  the  erection  of  the  new  place  of  worship.  The  congregation 
then  most  cordwUly  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — That  in  erecting  the 
new  church  there  shall  be  ample  provision  made  for  school  accommodation 
under  it ;  and  that  as  the  present  chapel  in  that  case  will  not  be  required 
for  schools,  it  shall  remain  unaltered,  and  be  retained  by  the  congregation 
for  congregation  purposes. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  March  4th,  1865,  Dr.  Skinner  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings.  He  did  not,  however,  see 
their  completion.  As  already  noticed,  he  died  in  December,  1866, 
and  St.  George's  Church  was  opened  for  worship  on  the  iSth  of 
June,  1868.  This  handsome  edifice,  which  cost  over  p^9,ooo,  will 
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seat  about  1,000  people,  but  its  history  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  present  minister, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Balloch  Grosait,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  was 
invited  to  succeeded  Dr.  Skinner  in  the  new  church.  He  was- 
ordained  at  Kinross,  N.B.,  in  1856,  and  laboured  at  Prince's  Road. 
Liverpool,  from  1864  until  his  removal  to  Blackburn  in  1868.  His 
induction  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  George's  took  place  on  March  4th, 
of  that  year,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  he  preached  his  first 
Sermon  as  minister.  Dr.  Grosart  is  well  known  as  an  "  eminent 
writer  and  literary  antiquary."  His  pen  is  seldom  idle,  and  his 
works  alone  form  a  goodly  library.  The  erection  of  St.  George's 
Church  did  not  lead  to  the  closing  of  Mount  Street  Chapel  as  a 
place  of  worship.  The  major  portion  went  to  the  new  house,  but  a 
few  held  to  the  old.  When  Dr.  Grosart  and  his  congregation  went 
to  the  new  building  it  had  been  decided  to  keep  on  the  old  church 
as  a  Mission  Station.  This,  however,  was  departed  from,  and  the 
members  and  adherents  of  Mount  Street  applied  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Lancashire  to  be  re-formed  into  a  congregation  in  their  old 
building.  On  August  nth,  1868,  there  was  presented  to  the 
Session  from  certain  members  of  the  congregation  "  a  petition  for 
disjunction  from  St.  George's  in  order  that  they  might  apply  to  the 
Presbytery  to  be  formed  into  a  second  United  Presbyterian  Con 
gregation,  in  the  old  chapel,  Mount  Street,  and  making  certain 
pecuniary  offers  there  anent."  The  names  of  the  members  attached 
to  the  petition  numbered  twenty-four.  The  petition  declared  that 
they  were  not  "actuated  by  any  feelings  of  hostility  to,  or  alienation 
from,  the  minister  and  members  of  St.  George's,"  but  that  Mount 
Street  was  surrounded  with  such  a  population  as  gave  "good  ground 
for  concluding  that,  wisely  and  prudently  and  devoutly  gone  about, 
a  second  self-sustaining  congregation  may  be  formed."  Their 
petition  was  granted  on  the  i2th  of  October,  1868,  on  the  con 
dition  that  ^500  be  paid  to  St.  George's  (^200  by  Mount  Street, 
and  ^300  by  the  U.  P.  Home  Mission  Board),  for  the  restoration 
of  the  title  deeds  of  their  old  building  ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
November  the  church  was  re-opened  by  the  Presbytery  for  the 
hearing  of  candidates  for  the  pastorate.  The  first  minute  of  the 
re-formed  congregation  of  Mount  Street  members  and  adherents 
bears  date  February  5th,  1869,  when  three  elders  were  ordained — 
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viz.,  William  Anderson,  Jared  Irving,  and  Samuel  Turnbull.  The 
matter  was  thus  brought  to  a  peaceful  conclusion,  and  Mount 
Street  Chapel  entered  upon  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  congregation 
invited  the  Rev.  Arthur  MacArthur  shortly  afterwards.  He 
received  his  license  as  a  preacher  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Glasgow  in  1869.  On  November  z6th  a  second 
call  was  given,  and  this  was  accepted.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
pastorate  of  Mount  Street  Chapel,  January  7th,  1870,  and  intro 
duced  to  the  congregation  on  the  Qth,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Dr. 
Eadie,  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  MacArthur  is  the  author  of  several  theo 
logical  works,  amongst  which  may  be  named  "  The  Beloved  in  His 
Garden,"  published  in  1878  ;  "Portraits  of  Heroes"  (1882),  "The 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus"  (1885).  Amidst  considerable  difficulties, 
but  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  he  still  labours  here  and  is  held  in  high 
regard  by  his  congregation.  The  chapel,  as  previously  stated,  was 
erected  in  1809,  but  since  then  it  has  undergone  a  few  alterations. 
In  1828  it  was  purchased  from  Mrs.  Grime  by  the  United  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  improved  and  set  in  order  for  the  new 
congregation.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Mrs.  Grime  was  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Grime,  whose  name  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  history 
of  this  place.  In  the  churchyard  stands  a  very  handsome  monu 
ment  of  marble  to  his  memory.  The  inscription  runs  thus  : — 

This  monument,  erected  as  a  token  of  public  esteem,  is  sacred  to  the 

memory  of 

JOHN    GRIME,    Esqre., 
AVho,  during  the  whole  of  his  medical  career,  was  remarkable  for  his  almost 

incredible  beneficence  to  the  poor  of  Blackburn. 
His  decease  was  regretted  by  the  town  and  neighbourhood  as  a  public 

calamity. 
He  died  in  his  47th  year,  1849. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  building  was  between  ^600 
and  ^?oo,  and  it  was  mainly  subscribed  within  the  congregation 
itself.  "The  original  purchase,"  says  Dr.  Grosart,  "was  a  very 
humble  building,  consisting  of  plain  walls  and  as  plain  a  roof. 
Even  now  our  old  chapel  is  homely  enough  ;  but  when  purchased 
there  were  neither  the  schoolrooms  behind  nor  the  ornamental  front 
and  porch."  These  additions  were  made  in  1836,  and  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Abram  : — 
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A  "portico  was  added  at  the  west  end,  and  a  school  building, 
forming  wings  at  right  angles  to  the  Chapel,  was  erected  at  the 
east  end."1 

This  meant  another  outlay  of  ^700,  which  for  several  years 
heavily  burdened  the  people.  In  the  article  on  Chapel  Street  Con 
gregational  Church,  mention  was  made  of  a  splendid  and  successful 
effort  to  wipe  off  from  that  building  a  debt  of  over  ^1,300.  Side 
by  side  with  this  may  be  recorded  a  not  less  noble  effort  by  the 
Mount  Street  friends  more  than  forty  years  ago  to  attain  to 
pecuniary  independence.  It  was  on  the  3oth  of  March,  1846,  the 
the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Skinner's  ordination  that  the  sum  of 
£,1Q1  3s-  5^-  was  raised,  and  the  buildings  were  set  free. 

In  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  congregation  at 
St.  George's  worthily  undertook  to  grapple  with  the  debt  of  over 
^2,000  on  their  buildings  in  1874.  On  the  25th  of  October  of 
that  year  Dr.  Grosart  preached  his  School  Sermons,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  it  was  announced  that  the  offerings,  together  with  sub 
scriptions,  amounted  to  ^2,015  143.  gjd.  The  three  efforts  are  a 
credit  to  Blackburn  Nonconformity  and  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  power  of  Voluntaryism.  The  only  alteration  effected  in  the  old 
place  during  Mr.  MacArthur's  ministry  is  upon  the  pulpit — the 
round  box,  high  and  lifted  up,  naving  been  lowered  and  squared 
into  platform  shape.  Apart  from  the  additions  which  have  been 
noted,  Mount  Street  Chapel  is  substantially  what  it  was  when  first 
erected,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  sentence  or  two 
descriptive  of  its  situation  and  appearance.  It  stands  near  the 
station,  the  front  of  the  building  facing  Foundry  Hill,  one  of  the 
oldest  parts  of  Blackburn.  From  St.  George's  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Preston  New  Road,  it  is  distant  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
It  is  not  of  extensive  proportions.  It  is  oblong,  and  at  the  east 
end  there  is  a  large  portico  (the  main  entrance),  which  faces  the 
old  churchyard.  There  is  also  a  doorway  in  Foundry  Hill,  leading 
to  the  vestry  and  galleries.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  pulpit, 
is  a  tablet  placed  to  the  memory  ol  Dr.  Skinner,  the  inscription 
upon  which  has  already  been  given.  "  The  Chapel  is  a  stone  struc- 

1  "History  of  Blackburn, "'p.  365 
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ture,"  says  Mr.  Abram,  "  with  semi-circular  headed  windows,  having 
a  small  burial  ground  in  front.  The  interior  is  galleried  on  three 
sides,  and  behind  the  pulpit  is  an  opening  for  the  choir  gallery. 
Sittings,  600."' 


IV.— JAMES    STREET  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

THE  Congregational  Church  at  James  Street  is  an  offshoot  from 
Chapel  Street.  The  shooting  process  began  a  little  over  half  a 
century  ago,  and  was  carried  on  and  completed  in  a  perfectly 
peaceful  way.  The  story  of  Blackburn  Congregationalism  is 
interesting  reading,  if  on  no  other  account,  because  it  has  spread  in 
a  natural  and  happy  way.  Splits  and  divisions  which  often  give 
the  enemy  occasion  to  blaspheme,  and  doom  the  young  interest  to 
weakness  and  struggle  are  all  but  absent  here  ;  and  the  Congrega 
tional  Churches  of  the  town  can  rejoice  in  being  the  proper  and 
natural  offspring  of  their  nourishing  mother,  whose  history  has 
already  been  given.  Prefixed  to  the  James  Street  Church  ]5ook 
is  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  church  originated.  The 
document,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  is  full  of  interest,  and  breathes 
a  fine  Christian  spirit,  and  so  is  appended  here  in  full : — 

The  formation  of  the  Church  was  preceded  by  the  erection  of  the  Chapel, 
which  originated  in  a  resolution  of  the  Church  assembling  in  Chapel  Street 
Chapel,  passed  unanimously  at  a  Special  Meeting,  held  April  3rd,  1837,  and 
to  the  following  effect : — "  That  this  Church  deems  it  expedient  and  highly 
important  for  the  interests  of  religion  in  connection  with  the  Congregational 
Order  that  another  place  of  worship  be  erected  in  this  Town,  the  matter 
being  understood,  however,  to  be  left  over  for  twelve  months." 

The  resolution  was  cordially  sanctioned  by  the  Pastor  of  the  Church,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Parry,  who  presided  at  the  above  meeting. 

After  a  delay  of  nearly  two  years,  a  second  meeting  of  the  Church  and 
Congregation  united,  was  held  March  nth,  1839,  at  which  the  preceding 
resolution  was  "  RECOGNISED  and  ADOPTED,"  and  a  committe  appointed  with 
power  to  contract  for  land  and  collect  subscriptions  ;  and  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  held  on  the  25th  March,  a  General  Committee  of  Management  was 

1  "  History  of  Blackburn,"  p.  366. 
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nominated,  consisting  of  the  Deacons  and  leading  members  of  the  Church 
and  Congregation.  Under  their  superintendence  subscriptions  were  obtained, 
the  plot  of  ground  on  which  James  Street  Chapel  stands  was  purchased,  and 
the  erection  of  the  Chapel  was  conducted  to  the  completion  in  the  close  of 
the  year  1841. 

It  then  became  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  erection, 
that  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Church  should  separate  themselves  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  Society,  thenceforth  to  observe  the  Ordinance  of  the 
Gospel  in  connection  with  the  Chapel.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chapel  Street  Church,  held  November  j26th,  1841,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  following  resolutions  be  adopted,  and  be  forwarded  in  a 
circular  letter  to  every  member  of  the  Church.  The  circular  and  resolutions 
were  as  follow  : — 

Blackburn,  November  ayth,  1841. — The  Deacons  of  the  Church  assembling 
in  Chapel  Street  Chapel,  respectfully  present  to  you  the  following  resolu 
tions,  passed  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  the  26th  November,  which  was 
called  by  announcement  from  the  Pulpit  on  the  preceding  Lord's  Day.  It 
having  been  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  measures 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  new  Chapel  in  James  Street,  now  being 
ready  for  opening,  It  was  resolved  unanimously  : — 

1.  That  the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  worship  having  been  undertaken 
and  completed  under  the  auspices  of  this  Church  and  Congregation,  it 
appears  to  this  Church  necessary,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  great  design 
of  their  undertaking,  that  some  portion  of  the  members  should  separate 
themselves  to  torm  a  New  Congregational  Church  in  connection  with  the 
said  place  of  worship. 

2.  That  while  the  Church  leaves  it  to  each  member  to  judge  and  act 
individually  in  this  matter,  it  recommends  to  all  a  serious  and  conscientious 
consideration  of  the  demands  of  duty  in  the  several  cases  of  each,  and  it 
expresses  its  desire  and  hope  that  such  a  number  may  be  found  willing  to 
unite  themselves  in  separate  fellowship  as  may  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  those  ends  for  which  the  Chapel  was  erected. 

3.  That  the  members  be  requested  to  state  their  intentions  individually, 
IN  WRITING,  on  or  before  Lord's  Day,  December  5th,  that  those  who  declare 
their  intention  of  connecting  themselves  with  James  Street  Chapel  shall  be 
recognised  as  members  of  the  new  Church,  that  those  who  make  no  return 
by  Thursday,  December  i6th,  shall  be  regarded  as  continuing  in  Com 
munion  with  this  Church,  after  which  date  no  individual  shall  be  received 
from  either  Church  to  the  other,  except  in  the  manner  which  is  usual  among 
churches  of  the  Congregational  order. 

4.  That  this  Church   will  thenceforth  regard 'the  New   Society,   when 
organised  according  to  the  Principles  of  Scripture,  as  constituting  a  sister 
Church  connected  with  it  in  Christian  fellowship,  and  requiring  pecuniary 
aid  till  the  debt  of  the  chapel  is  removed  ;  and  may  the  aim  and  prayer  of 
both  ever  be,  that  they  may  walk  towards  each  other  as  becometh  the 
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Gospel  of  Christ,  keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and 
cordially  co-operating  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  all  members  of  the 
Church. 

The  return  of  names  of  members  intending  to  withdraw  amounted  to  29. 
They  were  as  under : — Richard  Beaty,  Sarah  Beaty,  R.  Bond,  Sarah 
Bradley,  Lettice  Briggs,  Elizabeth  Briggs,1  Sarah  Briggs,  Amelia  Bradley, 
William  Dickson,  Jane  Dickson,  Margaret  Button,  Joseph  Eccles,  Francis 
Coates  Eccles,  John  Fish,  Richard  M.  Gill,  Charlotte  O.  Gill,  Isabella 
Graham,  John  Haydock,  Bridget  Howard,  Eunice  Livesey,  Henry  Mc.Cave 
Mary  Ann  Parsons,  Alexander  Roberts,  Jane  Roberts,  John  Walmsley,  John 
Walmsley,  jun.,  Rev.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  Annie  Wardlaw,  Ellen  Walmsley. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  characterised  by  much  harmony  of  senti 
ment,  and  cordial  Christian  affection,  held  December  2Oth,  the  Rev.  A. 
Fraser  in  the  chair,  the  foregoing  members  were  duly  dismissed ;  the 
resolution  passed  on  the  occasion  being  the  following  : — 

The  Church  of  Christ,  assembling  in  Chapel  Street  Chapel,  having 
received  from  the  following  brethren  (the  names  being  as  above)  a  declara 
tion  of  their  purpose  to  form  themselves  into  a  Congregational  Church  in 
connection  with  James  Street  Chapel,  hereby  dismisses  them  from  its  fellow 
ship  in  Christian  confidence  and  affection,  congratulates  them  on  their 
interesting  prospects,  and  promises  them  a  cordial  co-operation  in  the  great 
objects  of  Christian  enterprise,  and  entreats  that  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of 
Glory  may  rest  upon  them  individually,  and  as  a  Christian  Church. 

Attested  by  our  signatures  in  this  Minute  Book. 

Signed,  ALEXANDER  FRASER,  Pastor. 

WILLIAM  HOOLE,  Deacon. 

On  Sunday  evening,  January  23rd,  1842,  the  above-named 
persons  formed  themselves  into  a  church.  Five  students  from  the 
Blackburn  Academy  joined  them  at  the  same  time — one  of  whom, 
the  Rev.  R.  M.  Davies,  has  seen  nearly  half  a  century  of  service  at 
Oldham.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Wardlaw,  A.M.,  President  ot  the  Blackburn  Academy,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  transferred  members.  On  the  following 
Thursday  the  chapel  was  opened  for  public  worship.  The  Rev. 
R.  Slate,  of  Preston,  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer ;  Dr.  Raffles,  of 
Liverpool,  preached  in  the  morning;  and  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Stepney, 

1  No%v  Mrs.  Samuels,  and  aunt  to  Mr.  James  Briggs  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Briggs,  formerly  Member  of  Parliament  for  Blackburn.     She  is  the  only 
surviving  one  still  in  fellowship  with  the  Church. 
2—6 
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London,  preached  in  the  evening.  "  After  the  morning  service,"  says 
the  li  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1842,  "  a  newly-formed  church  was 
commended  to  God  in  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  Fraser,  A.M.,  pastor 
of  the  older  church  in  Chapel  Street,  and  addressed  with  suitable 
instructions  by  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Carnson,  of  Preston.  On  the 
following  Lord's  Day,  discourses  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Hamilton,  of  Leeds  ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  Fraser.  The  whole  amount 
contributed  was  ^422."'  Another  paragraph  from  this  account 
tells  about  the  formation  of  the  Sunday  School  on  the  second  of 
these  Sundays,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  it  never  was  with  this 
church  " a  day  of  small  things."  "During  the  week,"  says  the 
writer,  "a  canvass  of  the  neighbouring  district  was  made,  in  order 
to  the  formation  of  a  Sunday  School,  care  being  taken  to  invite 
none  as  scholars  that  attended  other  schools,  and  on  the  succeeding 
Lord's  Day  the  school  was  opened  with  three  hundred  and  forty 
children."  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  young  church 
in  settling  with  a  minister.  Invitations  to  the  Rev.  R.  Lang,  M.A., 
of  Chorley,  and^Mr.  Watson  Smith,  student  of  Blackburn  Academy, 
were  not  accepted.  A  call,  however,  was  subsequently  given  to  the 
Rev.  Edward  Jukes,  of  Byrom  Street  Chapel,  Leeds,  the  accep 
tance  of  which  he  intimated  by  letter,  read  to  the  church  at  its 
meeting,  August  i2th,  1842.  He  received  his  ministerial  training 
at  Highbury  College,  and  settled  at  Leeds,  on  the  completion  of 
his  college  course,  in  1838.  In  December,  1842,  the  James  Street 
Church  took  charge  of  the  Four  Lane  Ends  School,  and  in  1850 
it  undertook  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Furthergate.  Fuller 
information  respecting  these  will  be  given  subsequently.  An 
important  structural  alteration  in  the  James  Street  Chapel  was 
effected  in  1853.  This  was  the  raising  of  the  roof  of  the  school, 
and  consequently  floor  of  the  chapel,  the  school  being  underneath 
the  chapel.  The  minister  advcated  the  alerations  because  of  the 
"  comfort  of  the  worshippers,  the  health  of  the  scholars,  the  interests 
of  the  surrounding  population,  and  the  usefulness  and  health  of  the 
pastor."  The  Church  Meeting  of  February  yth,  1853,  appointed  a 
committee  to  attend  to  these  matters,  and  the  work  was  completed 
about  the  middle  of  that  year.  Mr.  Jukes  left  Blackburn  in  March, 
1854,  for  the  Congregational  Church  at  Orange  Street,  London. 

1  P.  446. 
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He  laboured  afterwards  at  PMsh  Street,  Hull,  from  May,  1858,  to 
April,  1867,  and  at  Uxbridge  from  1867  to  1878,  in  which  year 
he  retired  from  active  ministerial  service.  He  is  now  residing  at 
Hornsey  Rise.  The  Rev.  E.  W.  Shalders,  B.A.,  from  Spring  Hill 
College,  succeeded  Mr.  Jukes  at  James  Street  on  February  4th, 
1855.  He  resigned  in  May,  1858,  and  for  a  short  time  was  without 
charge.  He  has  since  held  pastorates  at  Rochester,  Kent,  and 
Newbury,  Berks.  In  1884  he  retired  from  pastoral  duty,  and  is 
now  resident  at  London.  Mr.  Shalders  will  be  known  as  the  writer 
of  the  morning  "Lesson  Help  for  Busy  Teachers,"  in  The  Sunday 
School  Chronicle.  A  successsor  to  him  was  found  in  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Lister.  He  was  trained  at  Rotherham  College,  and  began  his 
work  as  a  minister  in  1849  at  Northallerton,  Yorkshire.  In  1852 
he  removed  to  Lewisham,  Kent,  whence  in  July,  1859,  he  came  to 
Blackburn.  "The  commencement  of  Mr.  Lister's  ministry,"  says  a 
brief  history  of  the  church  in  the  "  James  Street  Magazine,"  for 
1889,  "was  marked  by  the  formation  of  a  Society  in  connection 
with  the  church,  called  'The  James  Street  Home  Mission,'  to  carry 
out  the  following  objects :  r.  Tract  distribution.  2.  Meetings  in 
private  houses  for  prayer  and  exhortation.  3.  Adult  classes  in 
private  houses  on  Monday  afternoons.  4.  The  visitation  of  the 
sick,  the  poor,  and  the  dying"  On  August  2nd,  1860,  it  was 
resolved  that  unfermented  wine  should  be  used  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  would  be  a  remarkable  change  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  James 
Street  people  were  not  without  courage  to  take  up  a  position  almost 
of  isolation  among  the  Lancashire  churches  of  that  time.  Another 
event  of  interest  and  importance  is  thus  recorded  by  the  writer  of 
the  historic  sketch  referred  to : — 

One  Sunday  evening  in  November,  1869,  the  building  was  in  eminent 
peril  of  being  burned  down.  During  the  service  the  joists  in  the  vestry 
floor  were  found  to  be  ignited,  and  it  required  considerable  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  deacons  to  subdue  the  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  alarm  of  the  congregation  no  panic  ensued, 
the  service  was  continued  till  the  usual  time  for  closing,  though  it  was  not 
until  nine  o'clock  that  all  was  safe.  The  fact  is  recorded  that  after  this 
event  the  building  was  insured. 

On  the  ipth  of  January,  1869,  Mr.  Lister  closed  his  ministry  at 
James  Street,  and  removed  to  Brighouse,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
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remained  at  this  place  until  1875,  when  he  retired     He  is  now 
resident  at  Kensington  without  charge. 

The  Rev.  John  Byles,  whose  ministerial  training  was  received  at 
Lancashire  College,  and  who  had  previously  laboured  for  about  three 
years  at  Levenshulme,  entered  upon  duty  at  James  Street  in  the 
early  part  of  1870.  "  In  1873,"  says  Mr.  Abram,  "  some  important 
additions  to  the  fabric  of  the  Church  were  carried  out.  The  exten 
sions  included  an  organ  chamber,  new  vestries,  and  classrooms  for 
Sunday  School  purposes,  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  interior  of  the  chapel  was  re-decorated,  and  the 
Schoolrooms  were  re-fitted  and  furnished.  The  structural  additions 
cost  about  ;£6oo ;  the  decorations  and  fittings  more  than  .£200. 
An  Organ,  by  Willis,  was  erected  as  pare  of  the  same  series  of 
improvements,  the  price  of  which  was  ;£6oo,  and  the  hydraulic 
apparatus  to  supply  wind  to  the  organ  cost  ;£ico.  The  organ 
was  opened  on  November  i3th,  1873.  The  entire  expenditure  on 
this  second  scheme  of  alterations  since  the  Chapel  was  built  was 
nearly  ^1,600.'"  During  Mr.  Byles's  ministry  also  the  church  at 
Furthergate  was  formed  as  an  offshoot  of  James  Street.  "  Failing 
health  brought  about  his  resignation,  which  "was  sorrowfully 
accepted  by  the  church  in  November,  i87S."2  In  the  following 
year  Mr.  Byles  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  accept  a 
charge  at  Baling,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  yet  labours.  His  cousin 
is  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Byles,  B.A.,  of  Hanley.  A  call  was  sent  on  the 
2oth  of  April,  1876,  to  the  Rev.  Ira  Boseley,  of  Kidderminster, 
and  duly  accepted  by  him.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Abram's  "  Indepen 
dency  in  Blackburn,"  an  account  of  the  alterations  and  improve 
ments  during  this  pastorate  in  1878  : — 

"The  means  of  access  to  the  galleries  have  been  reconstructed 
and  rendered  much  more  convenient,  and  all  the  windows  have 
been  renewed  with  chaste  designs  in  ground  and  coloured  glass.  A 
sum  of  ^300  has  been  spent  in  these  last  of  successive  alterations 
by  which  the  interior  has  been  essentially  re-modelled."3  • 

In  1881  a  bazaar  was  held  by  which  the  sum  of  ^"1,300  was 

1  '•  Independency  in  Blackburn,"  p.  49. 

2  "  Historic  Sketch." 

3  P.  50. 
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realised,  making  in  four  years,  besides  the  ordinary  income  raised, 
a  total  of  ^1,981.  Mr.  Boseley  resigned  in  1883,  and  went  to 
Finsbury  Chapel,  London.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  New  North 
Road  Barbican  Church,  and  author  of  "The  Living  Loom,"  a 
work  recently  published.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  these 
ministers,  five  in  number,  who  have  ^laboured  at  James  Street 
"remain  until  this  day,'7  though  only  two  are  in  actual  service. 
The  present  pastor — Rev.  J.  P.  Wilson — educated  at  Glasgow 
University,  entered  the  ministry  in  1880,  having  as  his  first  charge 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Inverurie,  Scotland.  From  this  place 
he  removed  to  Blackburn,  his  letter  accepting  the  invitation  being 
dated  October  gth,  1884.  His  ministry  has  been  rich  in  results. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  the  historic  sketch  previously  referred 
to  will  give  some  idea  of  the  regard  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  held  by 
his  people.  "  I  believe  I  echo,"  says  the  writer,  "  the  wish  of  every 
member  present  when  I  say  that  we  trust  and  pray  that  many, 
many  pages  shall  be  added  to  the  history  of  this  church  before  it 
may  be  necessary  to  call  the  meeting  which  shall  consider  his  [Mr. 
Wilson's]  resignation."  The  following  passage,  descriptive  of  the 
building,  from  Mr.  Abram's  "  Independency  in  Blackburn,"  written 
in  1878,  is  still  substantially  correct : — 

It  is  a  large  square  edifice,  built  of  brick,  with  three  ranges  of  windows  at 
the  sides,  the  lower  range  lighting  the  schoolroom,  which  occupies  the 
entire  basement  floor,  somewhat  below  the  street  level.  On  the  north  front 
a  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  main  entrances  under  a  bold  stone 
portico,  composed  of  three  Doric  columns,  supporting  an  entablature.  The 
interior  is  nearly  square,  about  65ft.  by  52ft.  Deep  galleries  occupy  three 
sides  of  the  chapel.  The  pulpit  is  of  mahogany,  of  massive  proportions  and 
classic  design.  Behind  the  pulpit  is  a  choir-gallery  in  front  of  the  organ, 
which  occupies  a  semi-circular  apse,  built  for  its  reception  in  1873.  The 
roof  is  ceiled  with  a  deep  cornice  in  ornamental  plaster-work.  The  chapel 
contains  about  1,000  sittings;  and  by  successive  improvements  has  been 
rendered  a  very  convenient  and  comfortable  place  of  worship.1 

The  membership  of  the  church  is  about  300.  In  the  school  are 
some  700  scholars,  and  increased  accommodation  is  becoming  a 
necessity.  Connected  with  the  church  also  is  a  Band  of  Hope,  the 
largest  and  most  successful  in  the  town.  The  Monday  evening 

1  P.  48. 
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meetings  average  an  attendance  of  considerably  over  500.  In  the 
"  Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar,"  associated  with  James  Street 
are  Four  Lane  Ends  and  Ramsgreave,  a  few  sentences  about  which 
are  necessary.  Four  Lane  Ends  School  was  erected  in  1820, 
probably  by  the  Chapel  Street  congregation.  As  noticed  in  the 
previous  half  of  this  article,  in  December,  1842,  it  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  James  Street  Church,  at  the  request  of  Chapel 
Street.  In  1877  it  was  enlarged,  al  a  cost  of  ,£400.  Occasionally 
between  the  two  places  there  appears  to  have  been  a  little  friction. 
The  friends  of  Four  Lane  Ends  seem  to  have  been  desirous 
of  working  it  as  a  separate  interest.  Consequently,  in  March, 
1 88 1,  twenty  of  the  James  Street  members  seceded  to  form  a 
new  church  here.  A  building  capable  of  seating  300  persons 
was  erected  one  hundred  yards  from  the  old  school.  The  church 
was  formed  in  1885,  and  in  1887  admitted  into  the  County  Union. 
The  place  in  supplied  by  ministers  and  laymen.  The  old  school, 
which  is  credited  with  sitting  accommodation  for  380  people,  is  no 
longer  used  on  Sunday,  but  serves  as  a  Board  School.  The 
Calendar  is,  therefore,  misleading  in  representing  Four  Lane  Ends 
as  a  mission  station  in  connection  with  James  Street.  The  same 
also  may  be  said  of  Ramsgreave,  which  is  about  double  the  distance 
from  Blackburn.  This  station  originated  as  a  preaching  place  with 
the  students  of  the  Blackburn  Academy.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  County  Union  Reports  in  1834.  The  following,  from  the 
Report  for  that  year,  is  interesting : — 

"  Ramsgreave  is  a  station  for  preaching  in  the  vicinity  of  Black 
burn,  opened  about  a  year  ago  ;  the  neighbourhood  is  very  destitute  ; 
the  people,  to  the  number  of  about  80  persons,  attend,  and  express 
interest  in  the  preaching  of  the  students,  by  whom  it  is  supplied. 
There  is  a  Sunday  school  of  about  114  children,  which  the  com 
mittee  of  the  Sunday  school  belonging  to  the  Independent  Chapel 
at  Blackburn  have  kindly  taken  under  their  care,  paying  the  rent  of 
the  house  in  which  the  students  preach  and  the  school  is  taught." 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  in  the  Reports  until  we  come 
to  1843,  when  it  is  said  : — 

"There  has  been  an  evident  and  considerable  improvement  in 
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the  numbers,  both  in  the  congregation  and  the  school,  upon  a  state 
of  great  declension  which  had  arisen  from  the  strong  opposition 
with  which  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  here  has  had  to  contend." 

There  is  no  furtther  mention  of  it  in  the  Union  Reports,  and 
shortly  after  this  it  became  connected  with  James  Street.  It  came 
about  in  this  way :  A  gentleman  by  will  left  two  cottages,  to  be 
used  for  worship  according  '  to  the  Congregational  plan. 
Trustees  were  appointed  from  the  different  churches  in  the  town, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  being  deacons  at  James  Street,  it  naturally 
came  into  their  hands.  The  present  chapel,  which  holds  some  120 
people,  situated  on  Ramsgreave  Height,  was  erected  in  1855.  It 
is  used  as  a  preaching  place  and  Sunday  School,  and  is  worked  by 
one  or  two  of  the  James  Street  people,  but,  strictly  speaking,  the 
church  has  no  responsibility  in  connection  with  it,  and  exercises  no 
supervision  over  it. 


V.— MILL     HILL     CONGREGATIONAL     CHURCH. 
MILL  HILL,  in   the  township  of  Livesey,  a  few  years  ago   was 
brought  within  the  borough  boundaries  of  Blackburn.     The  origin 
of  the  Congregational  interest  here  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Abram's  "  Independency  in  Blackburn  "  : — 

"About  the  year  1844,  a  f£W  Congregationalists  residing  in  the 
lower  part  of  Livesey  township  commenced  a  Sunday  School  in. the 
farmhouse  at  Stakes  Hall;  and  in  the  same  occasional  worship  was 
conducted  until  the  year  1847,  when  the  late  Joseph  Eccles,  Esq., 
of  Mill  Hill  House,  erected  on  his  estate  a  building  for  a  school 
and  a  chapel,  at  a  cost  of  ,£1,300.  This  first  chapel  is  a  square 
brick  structure  of  two  storeys  ;  the  upper  floor  was  used  for  public 
worship,  and  the  ground  floor  for  Sunday  and  Day  Schools."1 

To  this  may  be  subjoined  the  following  passage  from  the  Church 
Book  :— 

1  P.  50. 
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"  It  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  temporal,  moral,  and 
religious  of  this  neighbourhood,  when  a  few  years  ago  the  Provi 
dence  of  God  led  Joseph  Eccles,  Esq.,  and  his  family  to  reside  in 
it.  For  it  was  owing  to  this  event  that  these  benevolent  persons 
were  induced,  about  the  year  1843,  to  commence  a  Sunday  school, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  other  kind  friends  and  the  blessing  of 
God,  so  prospered  as  to  encourage  Joseph  Eccles,  Esq.,  to  erect  at 
his  own  expense  a  commodious  chapel  and  school  ro^ni.  This 
neat  building  was  opened  for  Divine  worship  in  June,  1846,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  President  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Jukes,  minister  of  Janes  Street  Chapel, 
Blackburn." 

The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Scullard,  who  was  ordained 
July  22nd,  1841,  at  Falkenham,  in  Suffolk.  He  resigned  his 
charge  of  this  place  in  1846,  and  entered  upon  duty  at  Mill  Hill  on 
the  iith  of  November  in  the  same  year.  A  church  was  formed 
on  December  Sth,  1848,  consisting  of  the  following  eleven  persons  : 
Jeremiah  Woolley,  George  Livesey,  \Villiam  Wilkinson,  James 
Woods,  Alexander  Hume,  Mary  Wilkinson,  Esther  Ryden,  Elizabeth 
Holdham,  Betty  Thornber,  Elizabeth  Nightingale,  Ann  Hodgson. 
These  persons  were  addressed  by  their  minister,  also  by  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Eraser,  M.A.,  minister  of  the  Chapel  Street  Church ;  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  afternoon  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  to  them  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Scullard 
laboured  at  Mill  Hill  until  October,  1858,  when  he  removed  to 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  He  subsequently  held  pastorates  at  Belper, 
Horwich,  and  Derby  Street,  Bolton.  He  retired  from  the  ministry 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Southport  on 
January  6th,  1890,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Mann,  educated  at  Lancashire  College,  and  who  had 
previously  laboured  at  Runcorn,  succeeded  Mr.  Scullard  at  Mill 
Hill  in  the  early  part  of  1859.  He  resigned  in  December,  1863, 
and  sailed  for  Port  Natal,  South  Africa.  He  is  still  pastor  of  the 
D'Urban  Church  in  that  country.  The  Rev.  E.  Heath  was  the 
next  minister,  beginning  his  labours  on  the  i2th  of  June,  1864.  In 
1874  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  is  now  at  Broughty  Ferry* 
Scotland.  The  present  minister— Rev.  Isaac  Davies,  from  Tow- 
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cester — was  educated  at  Airedale.      He  followed  Mr.   Heath  in 
August,  1875. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  first  chapel  is  now  used 
for  Sunday  School  purposes.  It  stands  in  Chapel  Street,  some  fifty 
yards  from  the  present  edifice,  and  has  received  considerable 
enlargement  during  Mr.  Davies's  ministry  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
necessities  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  new  chapel,  whose  tower 
and  spire  once  formed  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  away,  is  built 
on  land  given  by  Joseph  Eccles,  Esq.,  who  also  gave  the  first  dona 
tion  to  the  building  fund  of  ^800.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  first  church  meeting  after  Mr.  Scullard's  resignation  was  con 
vened  to  consider  the  new  chapel  project.  Under  date  October 
28th,  1858,  appears  the  following  in  the  Church  Book  with 
reference  to  this  meeting  : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  long-cherished  feeling  as  to  the  desirable 
ness  of  a  new  chapel,  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  of  the  church  and  congregation.  The  meeting  was  unanimous 
as  to  its  necessity  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  an  increasing 
population,  and  another  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  means  to  accomplish  so  important  a  work." 

This  was  held  November  4th,  when  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  ^1,300  were  promised,  which  in  the  course  of  the  week  was 
increased  to  ^1,500.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  February  26th,  1859,  by  Mrs.  Eccles.  The  Rev.  Francis 
Skinner,  M.A.,  conducted  the  service  in  the  old  chapel,  and  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Fraser,  M.A.,  of  Chapel  Street  Church,  gave  an 
address  upon  the  ground.  A  trowel  and  mallet  were  presented  to 
Mrs.  Eccles  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mann,  on  behalf  of  the  Sabbath 
School  teachers  and  their  friends.  On  the  following  Thursday 
evening  the  Rev.  James  Parsons,  of  York,  preached  with  reference 
to  the  occasion.  The  chapel  was  opened  for  worship  on  September 
1 9th,  1860,  the  preachers  being  the  Revs.  Dr.  Raffles  and  James 
Parsons.  The  building  is  thus  described  in  "  Independency  in 
Blackburn  "  : — 

"The  Church  is  a  handsome  building  ;  its  style  is  Italian;  the 
body  of  the  church  is  a  parallelogram  seventy-two  leet  by  fifty  feet. 
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The  entrances  are  at  the  north  end,  under  a  porch  of  square  stone 
pillars,  above  which  rises  a  square  tower  and  spire  of  curved  out 
line  to  the  height  of  135  feet.  At  the  south  end  are  vestries  and  a 
semi-circular  apse  for  the  organ.  The  interior  is  galleried  on  three 
sides,  and  affords  sittings  for  about  950  persons.  The  materials  of 
the  outer  walls  are  red  bricks,  with  ornamental  mouldings  in  white 
bricks.  The  entire  cost  of  the  fabric,  including  the  organ  and 
subsequent  alterations,  has  been  about  £6,000."* 

The  chapel,  which  is  an  imposing  structure,  stands  detached  from 
any  other  building,  and  has  connected  with  it  a  good  piece  of 
ground,  so  that  enlargement  would  be  easy  should  it  ever  be 
required.  The  spire  has  been  taken  from  the  tower,  because  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  found  to  be  unsafe ;  hence  it  looks  less  finished 
than  formerly.  A  few  yards  from  it  is  an  interesting  object  in  the 
shape  of  a  seventeenth  century  house,  originally  a  farmhouse.  It 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  points  to 
times  when  all  about  here  was  quite  rural.  It  was  for  some  years 
occupied  by  Mr.  Scullard,  the  first  of  the  Mill  Hill  ministers.  The 
following  inscription  appears  above  the  doorway : — 

T.  A. 
R.  A. 

16  91. 

A  little  distance  from  the  chapel  is  the  minister's  house,  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  ^450,  and,  writing  in  1878,  Mr.  Abram  says : — 

"  The  congregation  have  recently  purchased  the  freehold  of  the 
schools  on  liberal  terms  from  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Eccles."2 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  towards  the  formation  of  the  new 
Congregational  Church  at  Cherry  Tree,  the  Mill  Hill  Church 
contributed  a  considerable  quota  of  members.  The  membership 
of  the  church  stands  at  about  150. 

»P.5I. 

a  Ibid. 
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VI.— PARK  ROAD  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 
NEXT  in  the  order  of  time  amongst  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  Blackburn  is  Park  Road,  another  off-shoot  from  Chapel  Street. 
It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  a  Sunday  School  was  com 
menced  in  the  old  school  at  Eccles  Row,  near  Park  Place  Mills, 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Pilkington  Bros,  and  Co.  In  1850  Messrs. 
Pilkington  erected,  entirely  at  their  own  cost,  the  present  handsome 
schools  in  Park  Road.  The  building  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Abram  : — 

"This  spacious  school-building  is  of  stone,  in  the  Tudor  style  of 
architecture,  and  consists  of  two  storeys,  the  lower  storey  of  two 
rooms,  for  boys'  and  infant  schools,  and  the  upper  of  one  large 
room,  for  girls'  school,  and  for  public  meetings,  &c.,  which  has  an 
orchestra  at  the  south  end  and  a  platform  at  the  other  end.  The 
interior  of  the  building  is  about  115  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide."1 

Primarily,  says  Mr.  Abram,  the  schools  were  intended  for  use  as 
"  Day  schools  in  the  education  of  the  children  employed  at  the 
mills  of  the  firm  under  the  British  school  system  ;  but  a  second 
object  was  to  afford  room  for  the  conducting  of  Sunday  Schools 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  the  school  first  taught  at  Eccles  Row."7 
The  building  was  opened  on  New  Year's  Day,  1851,  James  Pilk 
ington,  Esq.,  at  that  time  M.P.  for  Blackburn,  presiding.  The 
school  made  such  rapid  progress  that  it  shortly  became  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  town.  In  1851  the  Rev.  A.  Eraser,  M.A., 
the  Chapel  Street  minister,  began  to  have  a  Sunday  afternoon 
service;  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1852,  twenty-six  members 
were  dismissed  from  the  Chapel  Street  Church,  to  form  a  new 
church  at  Park  Road.  In  the  historical  account  prefixed  to  the 
Park  Road  Church  Book  it  is  said  : — 

"  The  Church  and  congregation  were  formed  with  the  design  of 
advancing  the  spread  of  religious  truth  in  the  densely-populated 
neighbourhood  of  Grimshaw  Park  and  Nova  Scotia.  Facilities 

1  "  Independency  in  Blackburn,"  p.  51. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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were  kindly  offered  by  Messrs.  Pilkington  Brothers,  who  generously 
placed  their  large  schoolroom  at  the  disposal  of  the  congregation 
assembling  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  liberally  supported  by  pecuniary 
contributions  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel." 

The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  D.  Williams,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Western  College,  Plymouth,  and  had  laboured  for  a 
short  time  at  West  Looe,  Cornwall.  The  call  was  given  in  the 
month  of  June,  1852,  previous  to  the  Church's  formation,  and  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  August  following  he  entered  upon  duty  as  pastor. 
Mr.  Williams  continued  his  ministrations  at  Park  Road  until  April, 
1855,  when  he  removed  to  Great  Harwood.  His  subsequent 
career  will  be  found  in  the  articles  upon  Great  Harwood  and 
Adlington,  at  both  of  which  places  he  laboured.  His  successor  at 
Park  Road  was  the  Rev.  Matthew  Macfie,  a  student  from  Spring 
Hill  College.  He  received  a  call  in  August,  1855,  which  he  did 
not  accept,  but  at  the  request  of  the  congregation  consented  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  for  six  months,  commencing  with  the  second 
Sunday  in  November.  In  April  of  the  next  year  he  was  presented 
with  another  invitation,  to  which  he  assented.  After  the  settlement 
it  is  said  the  congregation  rapidly  rose  from  fifty  to  250,  and  "  it 
was  deemed  desirable  for  more  improved  accommodation  to  move 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  schoolroom,"  A  meeting  was  also 
called  to  consider  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  and  early  in  1857  the 
building  scheme  was  fairly  launched.  The  following  are  amongst 
the  subscriptions: — James  Pilkington,  Esq.,  M.P.,  ^500  ;  William 
Pilkington,  Esq.,  ^250 ;  Edward  Eccles,  Esq.,  ;£ioo ;  Joseph 
Eccles,  Esq.,  ^100;  Messrs  T.  and  R.  Eccles,  ^"100;  Lancashire 
Chapel  Building  Society,  ^250 ;  Charles  Potter,  Esq.,  ^50 ; 
partners  of  the  firm  of  Eccles  Shorrock  and  Co.,  ^90.  A  site 
was  secured  close  to  the  school,  and  on  Good  Friday,  1857,  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  Mr.  James 
Pilkington.  A  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly,  of  Liverpool,  in  Chapel  Street  Chapel,  and  an  address 
given  at  the  site  by  the  Rev.  R.  Slate,  of  Preston.  The  sacred 
edifice  was  opened  for  worship  on  Thursday.  February  25th,  1858, 
Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  preaching  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Parsons,  of  York,  in  the  evening.  On  the  following  Sunday 
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the  Rev.  James  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  of  London,  preached  morn 
ing  and  evening,  and  the  pastor  in  the  afternoon ;  and  on  the 
Monday  succeeding  the  opening  services  were  concluded  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Mellor,  M.A.,  of  Halifax.  The  collections  amounted  to 
about  ^£"190.  The  following  description  of  the  building  is  copied 
from  Mr.  Abram's  "Independency  in  Blackburn": — 

The  Church  is  an  elegant  and,  for  its  moderate  size,  an  imposing  edifice 
in  the  middle  pointed  style  of  English  architecture.  Its  plan  is  cruciform, 
with  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  projection,  including  organ-gallery,  and 
lecture  room  at  the  east  end,  in  place  of  a  chancel.  The  walls  are  faced 
with  Burnley  par  points,  with  white  ashlar  dressings.  A  handsome  tower 
and  spire,  I3oft.  high,  rise  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  church,  under 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  entrances  by  a  richly-moulded  and  decorated 
pointed  arch  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  west  front  is  a  porch,  with  a  moulded 
arch  doorway.  These  entrances  lead  to  a  vestibule  opening  into  the  area  of 
the  church,  and  also  to  the  gallery  stairs.  The  gable  of  the  nave  has  a 
large  window  of  five  lights  and  elegant  geometric  tracery  ;  and  the  transepts 
are  lighted  by  similar  windows  of  four  lights.  Internally  the  roof  is  open  to 
the  top.  The  nave  arches  are  carried  up  above  the  galleries,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  clerestory,  and  are  supported  on  moulded  iron  pillars  with 
foliated  capitals.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  supported  by  grouped  pillars  in  oak, 
with  richly  carved  tops.  Galleries  are  placed  on  both  sides  and  at  the  west 
end,  the  fronts  panelled  in  pitch  pine.  Behind  the  pulpit  a  large  moulded 
arch  opens  into  the  organ  and  choir  gallery.  The  church  contains  500 
sittings  in  the  area,  and  400  in  the  galleries,  total  900.  The  cost  of  the 
church  at  first  was  about  /6,ooo  ;  increased  since  to  nearly  £7,000  by  the 
addition  of  an  Organ  (purchased  out  of  a  special  fund  of  ^400,  raised  in 
1870),  improved  heating  apparatus,  alterations  in  the  vestibule,  boundary 
walls,  and  other  expenditure.1 

Mr.  Macfie's  ordination  service  took  place  on  Good  Friday,  April 
2nd,  1858.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Davies,  then  at  Preston,  gave  the 
introductory  discourse  ;  the  usual  questions  were  put  by  the  Rev. 
R.  P.  Clarke,  of  Darwen  ;  ordination  prayer  by  the  Rev.  R.  Slate, 
of  Preston ;  and  the  Rev.  Professor  Barker,  of  Spring  Hill  College, 
charged  the  minister.  In  the  evening  the  sermon  to  the  church 
and  congregation  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A.,  of 
Sheffield.  In  the  historic  sketch  in  the  Church  Book  is  an 
interesting  passage  about  a  spiritual  awakening  in  the  church  at 
this  time.  "The  piety  of  the  church,"  it  says,  "was  vastly 

1  Pp.  52,  53- 
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invigorated,  the  meetings  for  prayer  were  doubled  in  attendance, 
and  special  means  used  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Hack- 
sliders  were  restored,  and  scores  of  the  unconverted  were  roused 
to'concern  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  many  were  added 
to  the  church."  Mr.  Macfie  did  not  remain  in  Blackburn  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  In  June,  1859,  at  the  request 
of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  he  proceeded  as  Missionary 
to  British  Columbia.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Paton,  B.A.,  another 
Spring  Hill  student,  was  the  next  minister  at  Park  Road.  He 
began  his  labours  on  the  first  Sunday  in  December,  1859,  and 
was  ordained  on  Good  Friday  following,  April  6th.  His  brother, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A.,  of  Sheffield  (now  Dr.  Paton,  Principal 
of  Nottingham  Institute),  gave  the  introductory  sermon  ;  the  Rev. 
R.  Slate  gave  a  short  address,  and  asked  the  usual  questions  ;  the 
ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  Professor  Barker,  of  Spring  Hill 
College  ;  the  charge  was  given  by  Mr.  Paton's  uncle,  the  Rev.  A. 
M.  Brown,  LL.T).,  of  Cheltenham.  In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Parker,  of  Manchester,  preached  unto  the  people.  Failing  health 
brought  about  Mr.  Paton's  resignation,  and  also  retirement  from 
the  ministry,  in  May,  1861.  He  is  now  an  eminent  merchant  in 
Liverpool.  A  call  was  given  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Pearson,  of  Cavendish 
College,  Manchester.  He  entered  upon  duty  November  loth, 
1 86 1,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  on  the  iQth  of  December 
following.  Subsequently  he  and  a  number  of  his  friends  who  left 
Park  Road  conducted  worship  for  some  time  in  a  building  near  the 
old  Railway  Station  in  Bolton  Street,  since  demolished.  The  Rev. 
A.  S.  Maclean  followed  in  April,  1862,  but  held  the  pastorate  only 
till  May,  1863.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  William  Parkes.  He 
was  trained  at  Lancashire  College,  and  entered  the  ministry  in 
1848  as  pastor  of  Cannon  Street  Church,  Manchester,  now  Chorlton 
Road.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Monkwearmouth,  and  thence  to 
Sunderland.  His  call  to  Park  Road  is  dated  May  3cth,  1864,  and 
the  Church  minutes  say: — "Never  was  there  a  more  hearty  and 
unanimous  invitation  given  to  any  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Mr.  Parkes  entered  upon  his  labours  here  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
August.  A  promising  and  happy  pastorate  was  cut  short  when  he 
decided  upon  going  to  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America.  On  the  first 
Sunday  evening  in  February,  1866,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon 
2—7 
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to  a  i:  very  large  congregation,  and  left  the  following  week  with  the 
best  wishes  and  prayers  of  his  late  flock."  A  call  presented  by  the 
church  to  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A.,  now  of  Norwich,  was  not 
accepted ;  but  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1867,  the  present  minister,  Rev. 
A.  Foster,  M.A.,  then  a  student  of  Rotherham  College,  intimated 
his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  the  vacant  pastorate.  Mr. 
Foster  has,  therefore,  seen  considerably  over  his  majority  as  a 
Congregational  minister  here.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Gough,  B.A.,  of  Barrowford,  he  is  by  many  years  the  senior 
minister  in  the  Blackburn  District  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational 
Union,  and  has  long  acted  as  Secretary  to  that  Union.  Park  Road 
has  been  less  fortunate  than  some  of  its  sister  churches  in  the  town. 
Previous  to  Mr.  Foster's  settlement  the  changes  in  the  pastorate 
were  frequent,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  settlements  unfortu 
nate.  Such  experiences  are  not  helpful — they  prevent  growth, 
even  if  they  do  nothing  worse.  Mr.  Foster's  extended  ministry, 
therefore,  has  had  a  most  healthful  influence  upon  the  church,  and 
much  useful  work  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  twenty- 
one  years.  The  churches  of  Lancashire  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  his  long  and  valuable  services  by  calling  him 
this  year  to  occupy  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  Union.  The 
membership  of  the  church  is  now  over  250.  We  shall  see  later 
that  it  has  contributed  its  share  towards  extending  Congrega 
tionalism  in  the  town  by  building  a  large  Day  and  Sunday  School  in 
the  populous  district  of  Audley,  at  a  cost  of  ^3,500  ;  by  instituting 
Sunday  services,  and  forming  a  church  which  has  lately  become 
independent  of  the  mother  church.  During  the  year  1871  the 
Park  Road  Church  came  into  possession  of  the  handsome  build 
ings  it  had  so  long  used  for  school  purposes.  At  a  special  meeting, 
held  July  i8th,  of  that  year,  the  following  resolution  relating  to  the 
matter  was  adopted  : — 

"That  this  meeting,  having  been  officially  notified  by  James 
Pilkington,  Esq.,  that  he  and  his  brother  are  prepared  to  hand  over 
to  the  Park  Road  Congregation  the  building  known  as  the  Park 
Road  Schools,  hereby  accepts  the  same,  and  records  its  most  grateful 
acknowledgments,  and  tenders  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  Messrs. 
Pilkington  for  their  magnificent  and  generous  gift." 

Both. Day  and  Sunday  Schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition;  of 
the  latter  until  recently  the  superintendent  was  Mr.  Joseph  Leaver 
a  post  he  had  held  for  thirty  years. 
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VII.— MONTAGUE    STREET    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

MONTAGUE  STREET  Congregational  Church  originated  with  a 
secession  from  Park  Road  Congregational  Church,  already  referred 
to.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  Pearson,  of  Cavendish  College,  Manchester, 
held  the  pastorate  of  that  church  for  about  a  month  towards  the 
end  of  1861,  and  afterwards  conducted  worship  in  a  room  in  the 
old  Railway  Station,  since  demolished.  He  was  followed  by  a 
considerable  number  of  friends  from  Park  Road,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  a  church  was  formed.  They  proceeded  to  erect  a 
new  building  in  Montague  Street,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  Whit-Monday,  May  25th,  1863,  by  Lord  Teynham. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Pearson  retired  from  the  ministry. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  church  "  disbanded  itself  by  the  consent 
of  the  members  in  a  legally  constituted  church  meeting."  Some, 
however,  of  the  leading  members  of  the  disbanded  church  gave  an 
invitation  to  the  Rev.  John  Morgan,  of  Thornbury,  which  was 
accepted  by  him,  and  he  commenced  his  labours  February  4th, 
1866.  An  intimation  was  given  from  the  pulpit  that  such  members 
of  the  old  church  as  desired  to  enter  into  fellowship  should  acquaint 
the  pastor  with  the  fact  by  letter,  to  which  fifty-four  responded. 
On  the  ist  of  March  following,  these  persons  were  re-formed  into 
a  Christian  church,  with  Mr.  Morgan  as  pastor.  In  August,  1866, 
Mr.  Morgan  was  recognised  as  pastor  of  the  church,  the  following 
ministers  taking  part  in  the  service  : — Revs.  [.  B.  Lister,  E.  Heath, 
D.  Williams,  W.  Lewis,  J.  H.  Unwin,  and  G.  Gill,  of  Burnley.  A 
debt  of  well  on  for  ^2,000  faced  Mr.  Morgan  when  he  accepted 
the  pastorate,  and  his  first  efforts  were  directed  towards  its  removal. 
Under  date  October,  1870,  the  Church  Records  say  : — 

"  By  means  of  a  bazaar  we  raised  about  ,£500  towards  the 
building  debt,  and  by  grant  from  Mr.  Sharpies  added  to  the  bazaar 
receipts  we  reduced  the  building  debt  from  ^£1,645  to  ^850." 

By  two  collections  also  the  Chapel  Street  Church  generously  con 
tributed  ^50  for  the  same  purpose. 

"To-day/1  says  Mr.  Morgan,  writing  December  25th,  1874,  "we 
have  rejoiced  together  in  a  public  meeting  over  the  extinction  of 
the  debt  which  has  been  such  a  burden  and  sorrow  to  us  for  many 
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years."  In  1876,  new  galleries  were  added  to  the  chapel  and  other 
improvements  made,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ,£1,000.  Re-opening 
services  \vere  held  in  July,  1876,  when  the  collections  realised  nearly 
^200.  In  June,  1877,  Mr.  Morgan  removed  to  the  church  at 
Whitefield  Tabernacle,  London.  He  resigned  his  charge  at  this 
place  in  1889,  and  is  now  labouring  at  Battle,  in  Sussex.  He  was 
succeeded  at  Montague  Street  in  August,  1878,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Johnston,  from  Rotherham  College.  In  May,  1886,  he  resigned 
for  Queen  Street,  Leeds,  where  he  still  ministers.  The  present 
minister,  Rev.  \V.  A.  Simcox,  succeeded  Mr.  Johnston,  and  began 
his  labours  by  preaching  the  school  sermons  on  May  23rd,  1886. 
Mr.  Simcox  was  trained  at  Headingley,  and  had  previously  laboured 
amongst  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  His  recognition  service  was 
held  on  the  24th  of  June  following,  when  Mr.  Johnston,  late  pastor, 
presided.  In  his  address  he  stated  that  the  "  circumstances  of  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Simcox  were  quite  out  of  the  common  order  of 
things.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  actual 
candidature  on  his  part  for  the  pastorate  of  the  church.  He  was 
unanimously  chosen  by  them,  after  they  had  fully  inquired  into  his 
character  and  general  abilities,  and  yet  they  had  done  that  after 
one  Sunday's  experience  of  his  preaching,  if  they  excepted  some 
services  he  had  rendered  before  there  was  any  probability  of  his 
(the  Chairman's)  leaving.  Secondly,  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  before  he  (Mr.  Johnston)  closed  his  labours,  and 
Mr.  Simcox  actually  commenced  his  ministry  there  on  the  same  day 
as  he  (Mr.  Johnston)  commenced  his  labours  at  Leeds."  Amongst 
others  who  took  part  in  the  service  were  the  Revs.  R.  Aylward,  West 
Bromwich  ;  Dr.  Bruce,  Huddersfield  ;  A.  Foster,  M.  A.,  Park  Road  ; 
M.  H.  Whetnall,  Blackburn  (Baptist).  In  October,  1889,  an 
appeal  was  issued  stating  that  considerable  alterations  in  the  chapel 
had  been  rendered  necessary,  together  with  a  new  organ.  The 
total  cost  was  estimated  at  ^"850.  These  improvements  have  been 
effected.  The  re-opening  services  began  on  Thursday  evening, 
December  5th,  1889,  with  an  organ  recital  by  Charles  Swindle- 
hurst,  Esq.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  late  pastor,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Johnston,  preached,  when  the  collections  amounted  to 
^"97  os.  3d.;  and  on  the  isth  of  the  same  month  £20  was 
collected,  the  preacher  being  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Reaney,  of  Manchester. 
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!:  The  edifice,"  says  Mr.  Abram,  "  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  door 
way  and  window  jambs  and  lintels.  The  front  is  towards  Montague 
Street,  and  has  one  main  entrance.  The  side  windows  are  large, 
with  semi-circular  heads.  The  interior  has  now  roomy  galleries  on 
three  sides,  increasing  the  number  of  sittings  from  400  to  700. 
The  Schools,  at  the  Higson  Street  end  of  the  premises,  form  an 
attached  block  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  main  structure,  and 
contain  two  large  schoolrooms,  with  smaller  rooms  for  classes  and 
minor  meetings."1  The  chapel  stands  back  from  the  street  some 
what,  and  is  protected  from  it  by  stout  iron  railings.  On  its  right 
is  a  passage  leading  into  the  Sunday  School.  The  cost  of  the 
original  structure  was  about  .£1,800;  but  the  entire  building, 
including  the  schools,  cost  nearly  ^£3,000.  This  does  not  include 
the  recent  alterations.  Its  sitting  capacity  has  been  already  given, 
and  the  membership  of  the  church  is  about  100. 


VIII.— FURTHERGATE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

THE  Furthergate  Congregational  Church  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Congregational  Church  at  James  Street.  The  church  was  not 
formally  constituted  until  1874,  but  for  nearly  thirty  years  previous 
work  had  been  carrried  on  here  by  the  James  Street  people. 
"About  the  year  1847,"  says  Mr.  Abram,  "a  few  members  of 
James  Street  Church  rented  a  room  over  a  wheelwright's  shop  and 
used  it  for  a  Sunday  School."2  Success  attended  the  effort,  and  in 
a  short  time  a  new  building  became  a  necessity.  Land  was 
secured  at  the  corner  of  Harwood  Street,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Sunday  School  was  laid  on  Whit-Monday,  May  2oth,  1850. 
The  building,  which  is  described  as  "a  plain  gothic  erection,  of 
brick  and  stone,  with  mullion  windows,  and  a  porch  in  the  midst 
on  the  south  side,"3  was  opened  on  Saturday,  March  22nd,  1851. 
It  cost  about  ,£515,  the  furniture  and  other  apparatus  costing 

1  ''  Independency  in  Blackburn,"  p.  54 

2  Ibid.,  p.  55. 
8  Ibid. 
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,£150  more.  The  first  superintendent  was  Mr.  Unwin,  then  master 
of  the  James  Street  Day  School,  and  afterwards  for  several  years 
the  respected  minister  of  the  Belthorn  Congregational  Church.  In 
August,  1851,  a  Day  School  was  commenced,  with  Mr.  Riley  as 
teacher.  Classrooms  were  added  to  the  school  in  1865.  The  place 
was  made  into  a  preaching  station  on  the  last  Sunday  in  October, 
1871,  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Byles  at  James  Street; 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Stoddart  was  appointed  Evangelist.  In  that  year 
it  became  associated  with  the  County  Union,  and  received  a  grant 
of  ;£6o.  Early  in  1873  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Coller,  from  New  College, 
was  appointed  minister.  In  the  succeeding  year  Furthergate 
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became  a  separate  interest.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolu 
tion  passed  by  the  James  Street  Church  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  people  of  Furthergate  for  independency  : — 

Inasmuch  as  certain  members  of  this  church,  whose  names  are  "hereto 
subjoined,  are  desirous  of  establishing  a  new  Church  of  the  same  faith  and 
order  at  Furthergate,  this  Church  dismisses  them  from  its  fellowship  with 
this  intent  ;  and  in  doing  so  it  expresses  its  sincere  desire  and  prayer  that 
the  blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  may  accompany  their  brethren 
in  the  undertaking  they  propose,  and  that  the  Church  about  to  be^formed 
may  be  for  many  generations  a  centre  of  divine  life  and  light  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  in  which  it  is  established.  Given  at  our  Church  Meetingjheld  at 
James  Street,  January  8th,  1874. 
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Thirty-nine  members  were  dismissed  from  the  James  Street 
Church  for  the  formation  of  this  new  interest.  Mr.  Coller  resigned 
the  pastorate  in  1876,  and  has  held  no  other  charge.  He  is  now 
resident  in  Manchester.  He  was  succeeded  in  1877  by  the  Rev. 
M.  G.  Astbury,  of  Halesowen,  who  entered  the  ministry  in  1863. 
The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid  on  September  8th, 
1877,  by  Alfred  Barnes,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Farnworth.  It  was  opened 
for  public  worship  on  Thursday,  September  i2th,  1878,  the 
preachers  being  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  of  York,  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Pearson,  M.A.,  of  Liverpool.  The  opening  services  were 
continued  the  two  following  Sundays,  when  sermons  were 
preached  by  the  Revs.  T.  Ci.  Horton,  Ira  Bosele^,  Edward  Jukes, 
and  J.  McEwan  Stott,  M.A.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings, 
exclusive  of  the  site,  was  over  ,£5,200,  and  at  the  time  of  opening 
nearly  ,£3,000  had  been  obtained.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  sacred  edifice  : — 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  church  70  feet  by  46  feet  inside,  with  galleries 
on  two  sides  and  one  end,  and  orchestra  at  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  the  whole 
accommodating  over  Soo  adults.  Under  the  orchestra  there  is  a  minister's 
vestry,  and  behind  there  is  a  lecture  room  25  feet  by  18  feet  inside.  The 
front  and  main  entrance  is  from  Artillery  Street,  where  there  is  an  external 
porch  with  double  flights  of  steps,  and  richly-moulded  arches,  supported 
with  clusters  of  columns  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  having  richly  carved 
capitals  and  moulded  bases.  The  pulpit  is  pitchpine  with  pierced  mouldings, 
and  supported  on  four  columns  with  richly  carved  capitals,  &c.  The  area 
of  orchestra  is  richly  moulded,  and  supported  with  three  polished  marble 
columns  on  each  side,  with  Bath  stone  capitals,  bases,  and  corbels,  all 
carved  with  natural  foliage.  All  the  side  windows  have  double  lights,  divided 
by  mullions,  and  those  lighting  the  gallery  have  lancet  heads  filled  with 
tracery.  The  pewing  on  the  ground  floor  is  pitch  pine,  and  pews  of  gallery 
are  red  pine.  The  walls  throughout  are  of  stone,  faced  with  Darwen 
parpoints,1 

In  1882  the  schools  were  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  .£800,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Astbury  resigned  for  Small  Heath,  Birmingham, 
where  he  still  ministers.  During  his  pastorate  the  heavy  debt  on 
the  building  was  very  considerably  reduced.  The  Rev.  F.  L.  Shillito, 
the  present  minister,  from  Rotherham  College,  commenced  his 
labours  here  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1884.  Under  his 

1  "  Congregational  Year  Book"  for  1878. 
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care  the  church  has  grown  very  considerably.  The  "  Lancashire 
Congregational  Calendar,"  ending  March,  1885,  states  that  during 
the  year  sixty-four  members  had  been  admitted  to  Church  Fellow 
ship,  that  in  payment  of  interest  and  liquidation  of  the  debt  upon 
the  church  buildings  the  sum  of  ^400  had  been  raised.  The  debt 
is  put  down  at  a  little  under  ^1,000,  and  the  church  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  ask  for  no  further  help  from  the  Union.  Since 
that  time  the  whole  of  the  debt  has  been  paid,  nearly  ^500 
expended  in  improvements,  and  ^600  upon  an  organ.  The  mem 
bership  of  the  church  is  about  300,  there  are  800  Sunday  Scholars, 
over  700  Day  Scholars,  and  a  Band  of  Hope  of  very  considerable 
strength.  This  church,  therefore,  until  recently  a  recipient  of 
help  from  the  Union  Funds,  is  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  quite 
in  line  with  its  sister  churches  in  the  town. 


IX.— RECENT     CONGREGATIONAL     DEVELOPMENTS     AT 
AUDLEY  RANGE,  WITTON,  AND  CHERRY  TREE. 

THERE  is  no  part  of  Blackburn  around  which  a  greater  traditionary 
and  historic  interest  gathers  than  that  on  the  south-east  side  named 
Audley.  The  principal  and,  some  years  ago,  almost  only  building 
was  the  Old  Hall,  "  standing  in  a  hollow  near  a  small  rivulet 
between  the  hill  of  Higher  Audley  and  Whinney  Heights."1  There 
is  not  much  authentic  information  respecting  it,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  even  approximating  the  date  of  its  erection.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  it  is  very  old,  being  described  in  1616  as  built 
of  "stone,  timber,  and  brick,  half  a  mile  from  Blackburn."  It 
belonged  probably  to  pre-Reformation  times,  and,  according  to 
Whittle,  was  a  Benedictine  Nunnery.  "Anciently,"  also  writes  Mr. 
Abram,  "  the  house  is  said  to  have  been  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  trees,  but  the  land  about  is  now  bare  of  timber."2  That  is  true, 
and  the  Old  Hall  has  gone,  too,  being  taken  down  in  June,  18885 
but  the  district  is  far  from  being  "  bare."  The  growth  of  dwelling- 

1  "History  of  Blackburn"  (Abram),  p.  285. 
*  Ibid. 
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houses  here  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  quite  phenomenal. 
Whereas  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  all  around  was  pasture  or  arable 
land,  with  about  four  farms  or  dwelling-houses,  the  population  is 
now  over  16,000.  The  Park  Road  Congregational  Church,  which 
lies  nearest  unto  it,  recognised  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  religious 
requirements  of  this  growing  neighbourhood,  and  endeavoured  to 
discharge  it.  Work  was  commenced  in  the  shape  of  a  Day  and 
Sunday  School.  A  building  was  erected  on  land  leased  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  foundation  stone  being  laid  on 
August  i6th,  1877,  by  W.  E.  Briggs,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Blackburn. 
It  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1878,  by  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester.  The  building  afforded  accommodation  for  about  600, 
and  cost  £3,500,  towards  which  the  Chapel  Building  Society 
promised  ^400.  No  attempt  was  made  to  hold  separate  Sabbath 
services  beyond  the  Sunday  School  until  March,  1883,  when  preaching 
was  commenced  on  Sunday  evenings.  In  October,  1885,  all  day 
services  were  instituted.  The  Rev.  David  Evans,  from  Lancashire 
College,  who  had  frequently  ministered  with  acceptance  unto  the 
people,  was  fixed  upon  as  pastor,  and  in  January,  1887,  he  com 
menced  his  labours  as  such.  On  Thursday,  the  2oth  of  that  month, 
a  separate  church  was  formed,  the  Rev.  A.  Foster,  M.A.,  of  Park 
Road,  presiding,  and  the  Revs.  J.  O.  Davies,  F.  L.  Shillito,  and  W. 
A.  Simcox  assisting  in  the  service.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Evans 
was  recognised  as  pastor  of  the  newly-formed  church.  Within  a 
few  months  of  that  date  a  new  chapel  scheme  was  launched,  towards 
which  Eli  Heyworth,  Esq.,  J.P.,  had  promised  ^1,000.  It  deserves 
to  be  recorded  that  at  the  Sunday  School  anniversary  in  November, 
1887,  the  sum  of  ^310  was  collected,  and  the  next  year  ^400. 
As  yet  the  school  building  and  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  together 
with  the  site  for  the  new  chapel  (4,000  square  yards  in  all),  were  the 
property  of  the  Park  Road  Church.  At  a  joint  meeting,  however, 
of  the  two  churches  held  April  nth,  1889,  the  property  was  trans 
ferred  to  the  Audley  Range  Church,  together  with  the  debt  upon 
the  building,  which  amounted  to  ^£[,300.  The  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  chapel  was  laid  on  September  7th  of  the  same  year  by 
John  Rutherford,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Blackburn.  It  was  opened 
for  public  worship  on  Wednesday,  September  nth,  1890,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hunter,  of  Glasgow.  The  opening  services  were  con- 
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tinued  the  four  following  Sundays,  the  officiating  ministers  being 
the  Revs.  Herber  Evans,  D.D.,  A.  Griffiths,  LL.B.,  B.Sc.,  Chas. 
Lemoine,  Thomas  Evans,  and  on  November  i8th,  when  the 
Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  of  London,  preached.  The  following 
descriptive  sentences  ot  the  new  building  are  extracted  from  the 
"Congregational  Year  Book"  for  1890  : — 

The  site  of  the  Church  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  streets ;  and  the 
principal  frontages  are  to  Audley  Range  and  Chalk  Street.  The  style  is 
Gothic,  of  the  decorated  period  ;  the  plan  is  cruciform,  with  nave  and 
transepts.  The  tower  and  spire,  which  form  the  most  prominent  landmark 
in  the  neighbourhood,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  30  feet  above  the  level  of 
Audley  Range.  Whilst  in  the  lower  part  the  tower  is  treated  with  simplicity 
indicative  of  strength,  the  upper  part  is  embellished  with  richly  moulded 
and  traceried  windows  and  octagonal  shafts  and  pinnacles.  Internally  the 
church  measures  98ft.  in  length,  and  3gft.  in  width,  and  64ft.  across  the 
transepts.  The  chancel  measures  ipft.  each  way.  At  the  rear  of  the 
church,  with  entrances  from  Audley  Range,  are  the  minister's  vestry  and  a 
lecture  room  measuring  35ft.  by  igft.  The  sitting  capacity  of  the  church  is 
put  down  at  700.  Thomas  Higson  and  Sons,  of  Blackburn,  were  the  con 
tractors,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  Isitt  and  Verity,  of  Bradford  and  Wigan. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  undertaking  has  been  ^"6,000.  In  all  the 
work  here  Mr.  Eli  Heyworth,  whose  generous  gift  has  already  been 
named,  has  taken  a  deep  interest,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  his 
munificence  that  so  handsome  and  imposing  an  edifice  has  been 
erected.  The  growth  of  the  interest  has  been  almost  commensurate 
with  the  growth  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  although  it  is  not  more 
than  a  dozen  years  old,  there  is  a  Day  School  with  850  scholars, 
and  in  the  Sunday  School  are  700.  The  membership  of  the  church 
stands  at  130. 

The  township  of  Witton,  due  west  from  Audley,  was  incorporated 
in  the  borough  of  Blackburn  a  few  years  ago.  Witton  House  and 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Lieut-General  Fielden, 
C.  M.G.,  M.P.,  are  here,  being  situated  on  the  slope  of  Billinge  Hill. 
Congregationalism  is  represented  in  Witton  by  the  little  church  of 
which  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Thornley  is  pastor.  Th2  story  of  its  existence 
and  growth  is  soon  told,  and  is  as  follows  :  It  originated  in  a  secession 
from  Bank  Top  School,  which  belongs  to  the  Chapel  Street  Congre 
gational  Church.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Thornley  was  engaged  by  that 
church  for  twelve  months  to  work  up  a  congregation  at  Bank  Top 
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School,  and  it  was  expected  at  the  end  of  that  period  that  a  new 
church  would  be  formed  This  not  being  done  Mr.  Thornley  and 
his  friends  began  to  have  services  in  a  small  room  over  a  dogger's 
shop,  the  average  attendance  being  ninety,  and  the  attendance  at 
the  school  being  seventy-eight  scholars  and  nine  teachers.  Sub 
scriptions  were  at  once  commenced  towards  a  new  chapel,  a  site 
for  which  had  been  obtained  in  Thompson  Street,  Witton.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  on  July  igth,  1884,  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  of 
Blackburn,  and  Mrs.  Gregson,  wife  of  the  late  Councilor  Gregson, 
laid  a  memorial  stone  at  the  same  time.  The  building  was  com 
pleted  and  opened  for  worship  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  25th, 
1884,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Woodhouse,  of  Southport,  being  the  preacher. 
It  is  a  handsome,  well-built,  convenient  brick  structure,  and  will 
accommodate  about  450  people.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Thornley  himself,  and  the  contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  Hal  ton  and 
Simms,  of  Witton.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking,  together  with 
recent  improvements,  is  about  ,£1,300.  The  church  had  been 
formally  constituted  in  the  previous  March  with  a  membership  of 
twenty-six,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1884,  Mr.  Thornley  received 
and  accepted  their  unanimous  invitation  to  the  pastorate.  In 
March,  1890,  both  minister  and  church  were  admitted  into  the 
Lancashire  Congregational  Union.  Very  creditable  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  membership 
now  stands  at  ninety-six,  and  the  number  of  scholars  is  200,  with 
fourteen  teachers,  whilst  its  relationship  with  the  other  churches  in 
the  town  is  of  the  happiest  character. 

About  two  miles  south-west  of  Blackburn  is  the  populous  village 
of  Cherry  Tree,  in  Livesey  Township.  Although,  unlike  the  two 
places  previously  named,  it  is  outside  of  the  borough  of  Blackburn, 
yet  the  story  of  its  Congregationalism  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  town  that  it  properly  finds  a  place  here.  The  interest 
began  with  a  few  Nonconformists  resident  in  the  village,  who, 
besides  finding  it  inconvenient  to  go  to  Blackburn  for  worship, 
thought  that  Nonconformity  ought  to  be  represented  in  what 
promised  to  be  a  growing  locality.  These  met  together,  took  the 
Cherry  Tree  Reading  Room,  and  opened  it  as  a  Sunday  School  on 
November  22nd,  1885.  Fifty  persons  were  present,  and  Mr.  D. 
Critchley  was  elected  superintendent,  and  Messrs.  Isaac  Crompton, 
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Thomas  Holden,  James  Cottam,  J.  E.  Thompson,  Miss  Riley,  Miss 
C.  Riley,   and   Miss   M.   A.   Unsworth  were  appointed  teachers. 
Some  of  these  were  members  of  the  Chapel  Street  Congregational 
Church.     Preaching  services  were  also  commenced  in  the  evening 
of  that  day,  the  supplies  being  principally  laymen.    The  little  band 
of  workers  intended  eventually  to  erect  a  building  for  themselves, 
but  no  definite  steps  had  been  taken  towards  this  object,  when 
Joseph    Dugdale,   Esq.,   J.P.,  who  is   connected  with   the  James 
Street  Congregational  Church,  and  the  owner  of  the  Cherry  Tree 
Mills,  erected  at  his  own  expense  the  present  beautiful  church.     It 
is  situated  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  old  highway  leading  from  Black 
burn  to  Feniscowles  and  Preston,  and  is  quite  an  imposing  structure. 
It  is  built  of  stone,   the  carvings  of  which  are  most  chaste,  and 
stands  on  a  large  piece  of  ground,  tastefully  laid  out.     The  wood 
work  is  all  oak,  and  the  carvings  upon  the  benches  are  as  beautiful 
as  they  are  varied.     No  two  of  them  are  alike,  and  this  is  also  true 
of  the  windows,  which  are  moulded  and  traceried.     The  pulpit  is 
opposite  the  entrance,  and  two  aisles  lead  up  to  it.     These  are 
separated  by  a  row  of  benches  affording  accommodation  for  two 
persons  each,  and,  being  right  in  the  centre,  the  appearance  is  a 
little  peculiar.     Internally  and  externally  everything  is  of  the  best, 
and  the  people  may  justly  be  proud  of  their  house  of  worship.  The 
sitting  capacity  is  represented  in  the  "  Lancashire  Congregational 
Calendar  "  by  400,  but  300  will  be  much  nearer  the  truth.      The 
building  was  opened  in  October,  1887,  by  the  Rev.  ].   P.    Wilson, 
pastor  of  the  James  Street  Church,  and  on  January  ist,  1888,  a 
church  was  formed  with  about  fifty  members,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Davies, 
of  Mill  Hill,  presiding.     On  the  first  Sunday  of  July  following,  the 
present  minister,  Rev.  B.  Hargreaves,  who  was  trained  at  the  Con 
gregational  Institute,  Nottingham,  and  had  previously  laboured  for 
three  years  at  Great  Boughton,  Chester,  entered  upon  duty  here. 
After  the  opening  of  the  new  Church   the  Sunday  School  was 
taught  in  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  pulpit  now  stands,  but  the 
work    prospered    so   greatly    that    extension    became    necessary. 
Accordingly  the  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Sunday  School  in  the 
rear  of  the  church  was  laid  on  May  4th,    1889,   by  Miss  Dugdale, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dugdale.      This  was  ready  for  use  and 
opened  on  Thursday,  August  ist  following,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grosart, 
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of  Blackburn.  Its  cost  was  about  ^670,  which  by  February  of 
the  next  year  was  completely  defrayed.  The  number  of  Sunday 
Scholars  is  over  200,  and  the  church  membership  is  about  seventy. 
The  work  done  here  is  exceedingly  encouraging,  and  proves  that  the 
promoters  were  right  in  assuming  that  there  was  an  opening. 
One  pleasing  feature  about  these  three  latest  developments  of  Black 
burn  Congregationalism  is  that  they  have  in  no  way  been  burden 
some  lo  the  funds  of  the  County  Union. 


X.— CONGREGATIONALISM    AT    RIBCHESTER,    BALDERSTONE. 
AND    KNOWLE    GREEN. 

ABOUT  six  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Blackburn  is 
the  quiet  little  village  of  Ribchester.  The  nearest  station  is  Wilp- 
shire,  from  which  the  pedestrian  will  have  a  walk  of  some  three 
miles  or  more.  He  will  cross  the  Kibble  at  Ribchester  Bridge, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  reach  the  spot  of  which  he  is  in 
quest.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  Lanca 
shire  which  has  more  frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
antiquarian  and  historian  than  this.  Much  has  been  written  upon 
it  by  historians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  many  are  the  visits 
which  have  been  paid  to  it  by  antiquarians  of  all  kinds.  Nor  is 
the  reason  far  to  seek.  The  scenery  around  here  is  simply  exquisite  ; 
and  every  inch  of  ground  is  alive  with  historic  associations  of  a 
most  interesting  character.  Almost  everybody  knows  that  what  is 
now  a  little,  unpretending  village  many  centuries  ago  was  a  con 
siderable  town,  "as  rich  as  any  toune  in  Christendom."  During 
the  Roman  occupancy  of  Britain,  Ribchester  was  one  of  their 
military  stations,  and  the  Roman  "  finds  "  here  from  time  to  time 
witness  to  its  importance  in  those  early  days.  Wonderfully  interest 
ing,  too,  would  be  the  religious  history  of  the  place,  stretching  as  it 
does  into  the  great  dark  past.  Remains  of  a  Pagan  temple  have 
been  found  here,  where  the  Romans  probably  worshipped  their 
goddess  Minerva,  and  the  Ribchester  Parish  Church  dates  back  to 
at  least  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  whilst  Stydd  Church — 
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"a  tiny,  shattered,  old  world  building,  quaint  and  isolated,'"  is 
probably  of  an  earlier  date  still.  Congregationalism  has  a  place, 
though  a  humble  one,  in  this  religious  history  of  the  district,  and 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  that  place.  In  1814,  at 
Lum  Mills,  about  two  miles  from  Ribchester,  there  was  "  a  sermon 
every  fortnight,  on  Thursday  evening,"  in  a  large  room  opened  by 
Mr.  Bond,  of  Chipping,  which  accommodated  some  300  persons. 
In  the  summer  it  was  frequently  filled,  but  during  the  winter  it  was 
not  so  well  attended,  as  the  people  worked  "at  the  factories  until  a 
late  hour."  The  Rev.  George  Partington,  who,  though  stationed 
at  Colne,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  frequently  itinerated 
in  this  district  in  the  week  time,  and  the  Rev.  John  Richards,  of 
Walkerfold,  preached  here  on  Sunday  evenings.  In  the  early  part 
of  1816,  Lum  Mills  appears  to  have  been  given  up,  services  having 
been  commenced  at  Ribchester.  Supplies  were  sent  from  the 
Blackburn  Academy,  and  for  about  fourteen  years  preaching  was 
continued  at  this  station.  The  room,  which  held  only  ninety 
persons,  was  often  quite  full,  and  at  times  the  prospects  of  the 
mission  were  of  the  brightest  character.  There  was  also  a  Sunday 
School  with  120  children,  and  for  a  short  time  a  minister  had  charge 
of  this  and  Balderstone.  The  difficulties,  however,  were  neither 
few  nor  small.  A  larger  place  of  worship  was  felt  to  be  exceed 
ingly  desirable,  but  the  extreme  proverty  of  the  people  prevented 
them  from  making  any  successful  efforts  towards  obtaining  one. 
The  County  Union  Report,  ending  April,  1822,  also  says:  — 

"Some  opposition  has  been  manifested  by  the  '  sons  of  Belial'1 
in  this  place,  by  the  occasional  breaking  of  the  windows,  and  making 
outrageous  noises  at  the  door  of  the  meeting  ;  but  their  heels  have 
hitherto  saved  the  offenders  from  detection  and  prosecution." 

With  varying  success  the  work  was  continued  until  1829,  when 
"  an  evangelical  and  active  clergyman  having  been  appointed  to  this 
village,  the  people  accustomed  to  attend  the  preaching  of  the 
students  requested  that  no  more  supplies  might  be  sent."-' 
The  clergyman  referred  to  was  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Hasle\vood4^-A., 

1  "Our  Country  Churches  and  Chapels"  (Atticus),  p.  113. 
-  '•  Union  Report."  ending  April,  1830. 
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on  whose  advent  to  Ribchester  the  Congregationalists  retired  from 
the  field  to  pursue  their  work  elsewhere. 

A  mile  or  two  nearer  Blackburn,  but  a  little  more  west,  is 
Balderstone,  where  for  several  years  there  was  a  Congregational 
interest.  Preaching  was  commenced  here  about  1818,  by  occasional 
supplies  from  Preston,  Bamber  Bridge,  and  Blackburn.  Some 
persons  formerly  "  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  "  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towne,  of  Preston,  "  were  first  induced 
to  meet  together  here,  and  afterwards  became  regular  hearers  at 
Chapel  Street,  Blackburn."1  This  led  to  the  commencement  of 
services  by  the  Chapel  Street  Church.  For  several  months  service 
was  held  in  a  private  house,  but  the  "  attendance  was  so  crowded 
that  better  accommodation  became  desirable."  This  was  about  the 
year  1820.  So  enthusiastic  were  the  people  in  the  matter  that,  "in 
money  or  promised  labour,"  the  sum  of  .£40  was  at  once  subscribed. 
Accordingly  a  room  capable  of  holding  200  people  was  fitted  up 
and  opened  at  Mascow  Smithy,  in  September,  1820,  and  services 
were  conducted  twice  on  the  Sabbath  day  by  students  from  the 
Academy.  A  Sunday  School  was  also  formed,  and  respecting  the 
whole  scheme  it  is  said  that  "clerical  opposition  has  been  displayed 
with  unusual  intolerance."  About  the  Midsummer  of  1824  a  new 
chapel  was  erected  at  Mellor  Brook,  towards  which  the  Blackburn 
people  contributed  generously — especially  Roger  Cunliffe,  Esq. 
In  1826  the  Rev.  William  Gothard,  who  had  formerly  laboured  at 
Hyde  Lane,  near  Manchester,  was  appointed  minister  of  Ribchester 
and  Balderstone  for  twelve  months.  The  "  distress  of  the  times," 
consequent  upon  the  loom  breaking  riots  of  1826,  was  especially 
severe  in  the  Blackburn  District,  and  these  small,  struggling  interests 
suffered  greatly  therefrom.  Mr.  Gothard,  therefore,  removed 
shortly  after  the  expiration  of  the  term.  He  subsequently  held 
pastorates  at  Knottingley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Preesall,  near  Fleetwood. 
"In  1829,"  says  Mr.  Abram,  "a  debt  of  ^200  still  remained  upon 
Balderstone  Chapel,  for  which  the  people  at  Chapel  Street  were 
responsible.  Meantime,  the  attendance  had  fallen  away,  and  ulti 
mately  in  1832,  the  grant  which  had  been  made  to  Balderstone  by 
the  County  Union  was  withdrawn,  and  the  chapel  was  sold  to 

1   '  Union  Report,"  ending  April,  1821. 
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discharge  the  debt  upon  it.'"  Previous  to  this,  however,  in  1830, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sagar  was  appointed  minister  of  Balderstone,  Chip 
ping,  and  Longridge,  continuing  such  for  about  twelve  months. 
The  purchaser  of  the  chapel  was  Dr.  J.  \V.  Whi taker,  Vicar  of 
Blackburn,  who  converted  it  into  a  Sunday  School  for  Balderstone 
Church.  It  still  stands,  but  is  no  longer  used  for  religious  purposes. 
Almost  simultaneous  with  the  decline  of  the  Congregational  in 
terests  at  Ribchester  and  Balderstone  was  the  rise  of  that  at  Knowle 
Green,  a  straggling  district  some  two  or  three  miles  further  north. 
The  history  of  this  church  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  shows  how 
Congregationalism  is  indebted  to  the  self-denying  labours  of  men 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  It  was  about  the  year  1827  that  Mr. 
William  Hayhurst,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Street 
Congregational  Church,  began  to  preach  at  Knowle  Green  in  a 
spare  room  of  a  mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Bond,  of  Chipping.  Coming 
shortly  after  this  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  followed  his 
occupation  as  a  warper,  and  also  as  pastor  of  the  infant  cause  here. 
In  1830  his  congregation  on  Sunday  mornings  averaged  forty,  in  the 
afternoon  TOO;  in  the  Sunday  School  were  130  children;  and  in 
the  week  time  he  conducted  a  night  school  where  the  young  people 
were  gratuitously  taught  writing  and  arithmetic.  A  new  chapel 
soon  became  a  necessity.  This  was  built  and  opened  in  the  early 
part  of  1831,  the  Rev.  Luke  Forster,  of  Blackburn,  being  the 
preacher  at  the  opening  service.  At  the  same  time  a  church  was 
formed  of  persons  who  had  principally  been  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  by  Mr.  Hayhurst's  ministrations.  "Owing  to  the 
generosity  of  one  gentleman,"  says  the  Report  ending  April,  1831, 
"  who  gave  the  ground,  and  to  the  industry  of  the  people,  who  have 
aided  the  erection  to  the  utmost  in  their  power,  the  building  has 
not  cost  more  than  ;£ioo,  ~£6o  of  which  has  been  paid."  It  had 
comfortable  accommodation  for  250  people.  For  about  thirty-two 
years  he  laboured  successfully  at  this  place,  following  during  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
his  secular  calling,  by  which  he  supported  himself  and  family. 
Besides  Knowle  Green,  he  preached  occasionally  at  Friar  Lane, 
Lum  Mills,  Written  Stone,  Moss  Hall,  &c.  In  the  midst  of 
these  labours  he  died  October  i2th,  1858,  in  the  sixtieth  year 

1  "Independency  in  Blackburn,"  p.  25. 
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of  his  age.  Mr.  Hayhurst  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the 
people  as  a  man  mighty  in  prayer,  simple,  devout,  and  earnest 
in  his  life.  During  the  time  the  church  remained  vacant 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  mainly  by  lay  preachers  from  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Clitheroe.  Among  them  eventually  a 
pastor  was  found  in  the  Rev.  Giles  Scott,  who  entered  upon  duty 
here  in  1859.  At  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry  a 
remarkable  spiritual  awakening  took  place,  which  led  to  eighteen 
being  admitted  to  Church  fellowship,  to  the  chapel  being  crowded 
out  on  Sabbath  days,  the  effect  being  felt  even  by  the  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  district.  A  movement  towards  a  new  chapel  was 
also  set  on  foot  during  this  time,  and  the  people,  according  to  their 
means,  subscribed  generously.  In  1861  Mr.  Scott  began  preach 
ing  at  Longridge,  from  which  resulted  the  present  Congregational 
Church  there;  and  in  1867  the  new  premises  at  Knowle  Green 
were  opened  for  public  worship.  What  this  building  was  and  how 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  people  Mr.  Scott  himself  tells  in  the 
following  passage : — 

A  large  new  building  had  been  begun  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  in 
tended  for  a  public-house,  but  the  man  had  evidently  not  fully  counted  the 
cost,  for,  having  begun  to  build,  he  was  not  able  to  finish.  Finding  the  specula 
tion  unprofitable,  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  property,  so  he  sold  it  to  us 
with  five  huudred  yards  of  land  and  two  cottages,  one  of  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  parsonage  house,  for  the  small  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds. 
This  property  belonged,  at  one  time,  to  Stonyhurst  College.  We  took  out 
the  inside  of  the  building,  and  converted  it  into  a  chapel  capable  of  holding 
three  hundred  people,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  neatest, 
prettiest  chapel  for  twenty  miles  round.1 

The  cost  of  the  whole  was  about  ^500,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
opening  it  was  declared  free  from  debt.  In  1872,  side  galleries 
were  placed  in  the  chapel,  at  a  further  expenditure  of  ,£100, 
giving  eighty  additional  sittings.  In  1878,  at  a  cost  of  ^400, 
several  improvements  were  effected  in  the  old  chapel,  which  was  a 
low  and  badly  ventilated  building.  The  roof  was  raised,  the  floor 
boarded,  an  infants'  classroom  built,  and  the  school  furnished.  A 
playroom  was  subsequently  provided  by  the  generosity  of  Henry 
Ward,  Esq.,  of  Blackburn.  All  this  had  become  necessary  to  meet 

1  ''  Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar"  for  1881-82,  p.  51. 
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the  requirements  of  H.M.  Inspector  as  to  Day  School  accommoda 
tion.  Reviewing  his  work,  in  1884,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Mr.  Scott  says  : — 

"During  the  25  years  we  have  built  two  chapels  and  two  Day 
Schools.  The  schools  we  have  put  under  Government  inspection, 
with  trained  teachers.  We  have  obtained  1,000  square  yards  of 
land,  and  have  made  a  beautiful  burial  ground,  which  answers  both 
for  Knowle  Green  and  Longridge.  We  have  also  secured  500 
square  yards  for  a  playground  for  our  Day  School.  A  minister's 
house  has  been  purchased,  with  an  adjoining  cottage,  and  this  year 
a  new  vestry  has  been  added.  The  cost  of  the  whole  premises  has 
been  about  ^2,500,  and  all  these  are  freehold  and  out  of  debt." 

At  the  close  of  1888  Mr.  Scott  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  is 
now  living  at  Ilkley  in  retirement.  Few  men  have  been  upon  so 
many  begging  expeditions,  and  been  so  successful  in  them,  and  the 
money  necessary  for  the  works  above  mentioned  has  been  largely 
raised  by  his  exertions.  The  Rev.  T.  R.  Da  vies,  who  had  previ 
ously  laboured  at  Kirkham,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  and  Dalton,  succeeded 
Mr.  Scott  in  the  following  year,  and  amidst  many  encouraging 
signs  his  ministry  continues.  The  chapel  will  seat  over  300,  and, 
as  already  stated,  is  free  from  debt.  There  is  a  church  membership 
of  forty-three,  a  Sunday  School  with  175  children  and  twenty-five 
teachers.  The  church  has  been  supported  by  the  County  Union 
from  its  commencement,  and  there  are  few  places  which  have 
proved  themselves  more  worthy  of  that  support. 


XI.— LONGRIDGE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

THE  church  here  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  labours  of 
the  Rev.  Giles  Scott,  for  so  many  years  the  pastor  of  the  Con 
gregational  Church  at  Knowle  Green.  About  1863  he  began 
to  hold  cottage  meetings  at  Longridge  for  the  benefit  of  several 
families  who  had  removed  hither  from  Knowle  Green  in  search  of 
employment.  Fifty  years,  however,  previous  to  this  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  raise  a  congregation  at  Longridge.  In  March,  1816, 
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it  is  said  that  the  Itinerants  who  were  accustomed  to  supply  Martin 
Top,  beyond  Clitheroe,  took  in  Chipping,  Ribchester,  Lum  Mills, 
and  Longridge,  where  a  room  was  promised.  Twenty  years  after 
wards  another  attempt  was  made.  In  1830  Balderstone,  Chipping, 
and  Longridge  were  worked  together,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sagar  having 
charge  of  them.  At  the  latter  place  there  was  preaching  on  Sabbath 
and  Tuesday  evenings.  Twelve  months  afterwards,  Longridge, 
Chipping,  and  Hesketh  Lane  appear  together  in  the  County  Jnion 
Report,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lillie  as  Itinerant,  but  the  "  efforts  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  people  and  promote  their  spiritual 
welfare  "  are  said  to  have  little  or  no  effect.  Longridge  seems  after 
this  to  have  been  given  up,  and  no  further  attempt  [was  made  to 
establish  a  Congregational  interest  until  the  days  of  Mr.  Scott. 
The  services  he  conducted  in  cottages  were  so  largely  attended 
that  it  was  agreed  to  rent  a  room  called  "  The  Tabernacle,"  where 
for  several  years  Mr.  Scott  preached  on  the  evenings  of  Sunday 
and  Thursday,  being  assisted  in  his  work  by  laymen  from  Preston. 
The  congregations  grew  and  the  work  altogether  progressed  so 
favourably  that  the  friends  turned  their  attention  towards  erecting 
a  new  chapel.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on 
Good  Friday,  1865,  by  Sir  James  Watts,  of  Manchester,  the 
ministers  present  being  Revs.  R.  Slate,  G.  W.  Clapham,  John 
Briggs,  H.  J.  Martyn,  all  of  Preston,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Knox  from 
Kirkham.  It  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  yth  of  August 
following.  The  chapel  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  near  the 
railway  station,  and  is  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  Rev.  Timothv 
Smith,  who  was  ejected  from  Longridge  Parish  Church  in  1662. 
It  offered  accommodation  for  450  persons,  and  adjoining  was  a 
schoolroom  for  200  children.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  about 
^"1,200,  towards  which  the  Bicentenary  Committee  of  the  Congre 
gational  Union  promised  a  grant  of  ,£400.  At  the  time  of  opening 
the  entire  outlay  had  been  met  except  ^40,  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  paid.  Soon  after,  on  August  2ist,  1865,  a  church  was 
formed.  The  Rev.  D.  T.  Carnson  presided,  and  the  Rev.  Giles 
Scott,  together  with  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  assisted  in  the 
service.  In  January,  1866,  the  Rev.  William  Booth,  from  Lanca 
shire  College,  came  to  be  the  first  minister  here,  and  was  ordained 
as  such  on  the  ioth  of  August  following.  Mr.  Booth's  was  not  a 
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long  pastorate,  extending  only  over  five  years,  but  much  was  done 
in  the  time.  On  Monday,  July  i6th,  1866,  the  schoolroom  was 
opened  for  Day  School  purposes ;  and  in  the  same  year,  largely 
through  Mr.  Booth's  efforts,  gas  was  introduced  into  Longridge. 
In  1867,  the  schoolroom  was  found  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  place,  and  on  Good  Friday  of  that  year  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  present  school  building  was  laid  by  Henry 
Lee,  Esq.,  of  Manchester.  The  cost  was  about  ,£600,  and  the 
opening  service  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  i6th 
following,  when  the  Rev.  Professor  Scott,  of  Lancashire  College, 
was  the  preacher.  After  a  useful  ministry,  Mr.  Booth  left  Long- 
ridge  at  the  end  of  1871,  and  eventually  went  to  New  Zealand. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  G.  Price,  who  entered  upon  duty  early 
in  1873.  He  was  trained  for  the  Methodist  Free  Church,  and 
remained  at  Longridge  about  two  years.  In  1875  he  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  little  church  at  Preesall,  near  Fleetwood,  where  he 
remained  only  a  few  months,  leaving  both  the  church  and  the 
denomination  to  return  to  the  Methodist  Free  Church.  The 
present  minister,  the  Rev.  H.  Archibald,  was  called  to  the  vacant 
pastorate  on  February  iith,  1876,  and  entered  upon  duty  in  that 
month.  He  was  educated  at  Nottingham  Congregational  Institute, 
settling  first  at  Milnrow,  near  Rochdale,  in  1868,  and  then  at  Long 
ridge.  He  has  thus  laboured  here  just  fifteen  years,  considerably 
more  than  half  the  time  the  church  has  been  in  existence.  On  the 
2ist  of  August,  iSS6,  the  church  celebrated  its  "coming  of  age," 
when  Mr.  Archibald  gave  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
his  work  here.  ''  When  I  came/' says  he,  "there  was  a  debt  of 
^260  on  the  school  ;  that  has  since  been  paid.  The  church  has 
also  been  beautified  at  a  cost  of  ,£60  ;  a  new  organ  which,  with  the 
necessary  alterations,  cost  ,£240,  was,  on  Good  Friday,  1882, 
opened  free  from  debt  and  £\Q  over,  which  went  to  help  in  the 
payment  of  a  new  heating  apparatus,  which  cost  ,£50.  Then  a 
short  time  after  we  bought  some  ground  to  enlarge  our  school 
yard,  and  this  work,  with  some  other  alterations,  cost  ^£120."  The 
cause  here  has  had  many  warm  friends.  The  late  Rev.  John 
Harrison,  of  Eccles,  near  Manchester,  whose  wife  and  sisters 
formerly  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knowle  Green,  and  used  to 
worship  there,  meeting  Mr.  Scott  at  Lytham  in  the  Bicentenary 
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Year,  made  inquiries  about  the  district,  and  promised  his  assistance 
in  securing  help  from  the  Bicentenary  Fund  if  a  chapel  were  built 
at  Longndge.  He  was  successful  in  getting  the  ^400  already 
named.  The  Tullis  family  also,  who  formerly  resided  in  the  village, 
and  still  do  so  during  the  summer  months,  have  contributed 
generously  both  of  labour  and  money  towards  the  church  and  its 
institutions.  In  May,  1890,  Mr.  James  Tullis  placed  a  handsome 
stained  glass  window  in  the  chapel,  close  to  the  seat  formerly 
occupied  by  the  late  Mrs.  Tullis.  The  scene  represented  is  that  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  assisting  the  wounded  Jew.  The  top  of  the 
window  is  filled  in  with  a  design  of  foliage  and  a  dove  descending, 
and  underneath  the  picture  are  the  words : — 

'•'  Go  and  do  thou  likewise." 

In  memory  of 

ALICE,  wife  of  JAMES  TULLIS  ; 
died   May,    1889,    aged   68   years. 

The  church  is  and  has  been  a  recipient  of  the  Union  Funds 
since  its  commencement,  though  the  grant  is  much  less  than 
formerly.  The  "  Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar  "  states  that  the 
chapel  will  seat  750  people,  but  the  figures  are  too  high  by  300. 
Not  only  financially  does  the  church  show  very  creditable  prosperity, 
but  in  other  and  more  important  senses.  The  membership  of  the 
church,  which  numbered  twenty  at  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Archibald's  ministry,  now  stands  at  115.  There  are  190  Sunday 
Scholars  in  attendance,  and  120  Day  Scholars.  The  institutions, 
of  which  there  are  many,  are  worked  vigorously  by  the  young 
people. 


XII.— BELTHORN    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

LOCAL  historians  seem  to  fight  shy  of  Belthorn.  Where  it  is,  and 
what  it  is,  their  works  refuse  to  say.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned 
it  might  almost  be  non  est.  It  is  barely  mentioned  once  by  Baines» 
in  Mr.  Harland's  edition,  and  is  placed  in  the  township  of  Oswald- 
twistle.  "The  Independents,"  says  he,  "have  a  place  for  public 
worship  at  Bellthorne,  built  in  1830-1.'"  The  date  is  wrong,  as 

1  "History  of  Lancashire"  (Ed.  1870),  Vol.  ii.,  p.  52. 
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will  appear  later,  but  the  sentence  is  more  intelligible  than  the  one 
in  Mr.  Croston's  recent  edition  of  that  work.  For  some  reason  or 
other  he  has  deleted  the  name  Belthorn,  and  naturally  the  reader 
will  infer  that  the  sentence  has  reference  to  the  Oswaldtwistle 
Congregational  Church,  which  is  of  much  later  date.  Even  Mr 
Shaw,  in  his  history,  who  places  it  in  the  township  of  Yate-and- 
Pickup  Bank,  dismisses  it  with  a  sentence  or  two.  "  Yate-and-Pickup 
Bank,''  says  he,  "is  a  small  township  deriving  its  names  from  the 
lofty  banks  or  hills,  which  are  its  chief  topographical  feature.  Its 
chief  centre  of  population  is  the  hill-top  village  of  Belthorn,  in  an 
isolated  portion  of  the  Forest  [of  Rossendale].':i  Nor  is  he  accurate, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  in  saying  that  the  church  was  formed  in 
1858,  and  a  school-chapel  built  in  1878.  Vet  the  place  is  and  has 
been  for  at  least  a  century.  It  is  marked  on  maps  quite  that  age. 
It  is  truly,  as  Mr.  Shaw  says,  "a  hill-top  village  ; "  looks  down  upon 
Blackburn,  distant  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north-west, 
upon  Darwen  about  two  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  is  a  good  stiff 
walk  from  either  of  these  places.  It  would  be  interesting  to  get  at 
the  origin  of  the  name.  Tradition  says  (how  far,  truly,  I  know  not) 
that  the  village  is  so  called  because  formerly  there  was  a  thorn 
bush  amongst  the  moors  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  which  a  bell  was 
placed,  which  in  wild  weather  was  rung  to  indicate  to  travellers 
their  whereabouts ;  and  again,  it  is  said,  that  it  gets  its  name  from 
the  Bell  i'  th'  Thorn  Inn,  which  in  1825  was  kept  by  Mr.  George 
Duckworth.  With  these  matters,  however,  we  must  no  further 
concern  ourselves,  but  sketch  the  history  of  the  little  Congregational 
Church  here. 

Congregationalism  here  owes  its  origin  to  the  Missionary 
labours  of  the  Chapel  Street  Congregational  Church,  Blackburn, 
during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  M.A.  About 
1816,  some  members  ot  his  congregation  commenced  a  Sunday 
School  at  Belthorn,  and  in  addition  to  them  students  from  Black 
burn  Academy  preached  every  Sunday  evening.  In  November, 
1818,  "a  large  and  commodious  chapel  was  opened  for  public 
worship  and  Sunday  school  instruction/'  the  preachers  being  the 
Revs.  J.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  and  J.  Fox,  of  Bolton.  The  collection 
taken  at  the  time  amounted  to  "near  ^18."  "It  will  contain," 

1  "  Darwen  and  its  People,"  p.  42. 
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says  the  County  Union  Report  for  1819,  "near  four  hundred 
hearers,  with  provision  for  a  gallery  in  the  event  of  its  future 
prosperity.  Of  this  there  is  a  pleasing  prospect,  as  the  chapel  is 
already  crowded  on  the  Lord's  Day  evening.  In  the  Sunday  School, 
more  than  300  children  are  learning  to  read  those  '  Scriptures  which 
are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation.'  The  expenses  of  the 
erection  have  amounted  to  near  ^500,  towards  which  contributons 
have  been  received  from  Belthorn  and  Blackburn.  The  remainder 
has  been  kindly  advanced  by  Mr.  Cunliffe."  The  same  Report 
says  that  at  Belthorn  "  a  population  of  more  than  a  thousand  resides, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  all  means  of  public  worship,  and 
among  whom  the  greatest  ignorance  has  prevailed  with  all  its  atten 
dant  vices."  Up  to  1822  the  place  was  supplied  principally  by 
students  from  the  Blackburn  Academy,  but  in  that  year  or  in  the 
beginning  of  1823  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hacking,  who  had  retired  from 
Ebenezer  (now  Belgrave)  Chapel,  Darwen,  took  charge  of  the 
place.  He  withdrew  after  a  few  months,  and  retired  irom  the 
ministry.  The  Report  for  1825  states  that  during  the  previous 
year  the  place  had  been  regularly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  E.  Miller, 
M.A.,  Classical  Tutor  of  the  Blackburn  Academy,  that  the  pros 
pects  were  most  encouraging,  and  that  a  vestry  was  being  built, 
towards  which  ,£15  had  been  subscribed.  In  1826  a  church  was 
formed  consisting  of  seven  members,  and  the  Report  for  that  year 
says  that  Mr.  Miller  preached,  in  addition  to  Belthorn,  at  Guide, 
Linswithings,  Ponfith  [?  Pulforth],  and  Little  Moor  End,  the 
attendance  on  one  occasion  at  these  places  being  "  so  great  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  adjourning  to  a  neighbouring 
meadow,  and  held  their  meeting  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven."  In 
the  next  Report  mention  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  adults,  at  which  thirty  attended  on  Sunday  morning  at  seven, 
and  Wednesday  evening  at  six.  "  To  the  honour  of  these  persons 
he  it  recorded,"  continues  the  Report,  "  that  notwithstanding  the 
distresses  of  the  times,  in  which  they  most  of  them  deeply  partici 
pate,  they  have  contributed,  unasked,  their  penny  and  twopence 
per  week  for  the  purchase  of  spelling  books  and  Testaments."  Mr. 
Miller  removed  from  Blackburn  to  London  at  the  end  of  1827,  and 
the  cause  at  Belthorn  is  said  to  have  suffered  "  in  some  slight  degree" 
by  that  removal.  From  1818  to  1831  the  County  Union  granted 
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^20  annually  for  preaching  purposes  at  Belthorn ;  but  in  1832  the 
amount  had  been  increased  to  ^40,  and  the  Report  for  that  year 
gives  the  name  of  the  first  settled  minister  here.  This  was  the  Rev. 
William  T.  Craig,  who  at  the  time  was  a  member  and  deacon  of 
the  Chapel  Street  Congregational  Church,  Blackburn.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craig,  sometime  minister  at  Walkerfold 
and  Wymondhouses,  whose  widow  was  interred  at  Chapel  Street, 
May  3oth,  1818,  and  brother  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craig,  for  over 
sixty  years  Congregational  minister  at  Bocking,  in  Essex.  Mr. 
William  T.  Craig  began  his  labours  at  Belthorn  towards  the  end  of 

1831,  when  it  is  said  that  "a  considerable -revival  in  the  congrega 
tion"  took  place.     He  preached  also  at  Guide  every  Sunday  evening 
to  about  120  people,  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  Pickup  Bank,  and 
once  a   month    in    the    week   time   at   Daisy   Grreen  and  Guide. 
Haslingden  Grane  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Mr.   Craig's  preaching 
stations  in  succeeding  Reports.     In   1832  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  when  the  charge  was  given  to  him  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hague, 
of  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Darwen.     In   1837   the  chapel  was  said  to  be 
in  a  "  dilapidated  state  "  and  that,   together  with  "  the  pressure  of 
the    times,"   operated    unfavourably    upon    the   congregation    and 
Sunday    School.      The   year   following    Mr.   Craig  resigned,   and 
removed   to  Garstang,    where    he  laboured  until  his  removal   to 
Hindley,  in  1846.     At  this  place  he  continued  to  be  minister  until 
1851,  when  he  went  to  reside  at  Manchester  without  pastoral  charge. 
His  successor  at  Belthorn  was  the  Rev.   John  Fenkethman.       He 
had  no  collegiate  training,  and  began  ministerial  duty  at  Wharton, 
near  Bolton,  about   1820.      He  ministered  successively  at  Pendle- 
bury   and   Ashton-in-Makerfield,    and   was  ordained  March   25th, 

1832.  He  began  his  labours  at  Belthorn  towards  the  end  of  1838, 
and  remained  barely  two  years,  for,  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1840,  he 
entered  upon  duty  at  Tockholes.     At  this  place  he  continued  until 
his    death,   May  ist,    1848,    at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.     His 
remains  lie  in  the  graveyard  of  Tockholes  Chapel,  and  a  plain 
tombstone,    supported    by    four    pillars,    over   his    grave    is   thus 
inscribed  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 

REV.     JOHN     PENKETHMAN, 

late  minister  of  this  place  of  divine  worship. 

who  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1848, 

aged  59  years. 
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The  Report  for  1841  says  : — 

"  Since  Mr.  Penkethman's  departure,  the  pulpit  has  been 
supplied  chiefly  by  Messrs.  Hayward  and  Clarke,  and  the  students 
from  Blackburn  Academy.'' 

I  imagine  Mr.  Hayward  was  the  Classical  Tutor  of  the  Black 
burn  Academy;  and  Mr.  Clarke,  a  Town  Missionary  in  Blackburn, 
who  was  afterwards  at  Chipping  and  Hesketh  Lane.  The  last 
mention  of  Belthorn  in  the  Union  Reports  is  in  the  one  for  April, 
1842,  and  is  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  It  is  painful  to  state  that  at  this  place  the  cause  of  God  has 
declined  during  the  past  year.  Many  who  were  accustomed  to 
attend  have  been  of  late  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  want  of 
sufficient  clothing.  They  are  still  without  a  settled  minister.  Con 
gregation,  average  best  attendance,  50 ;  school,  90  on  the  books, 
attendance  75.  Teachers,  10." 

In  the  "  Congregational  Year  Book  "  for  1846,  Belthorn  is  classed 
amongst  the  preaching  stations  supplied  by  lay  agency.  In  that 
year  Mr.  J.  H.  Unwin,  master  of  the  Day  School  of  James  Street 
Chapel,  Blackburn,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  congregation 
at  Belthorn,  consented  to  become  their  minister,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  such  on  the  3ist  of  May.  "The  chapel,"  says  Mr. 
Abram,  "  not  very  soundly  built  at  first,  and  in  a  situation  much 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain,  had  become  dilapidated.  It  was 
renovated  at  considerable  outlay  early  in  1848.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  had  shortly  before  become  Prime  Minister,  in  consideration  of 
the  circumstance  that  he  had  a  landed  estate  in  the  township 
(Oswaldtwistle),  gave  £,\Q  to  the  restoration  fund  in  June,  1848.'" 
Mr.  Unwin's  biographer,  in  the  "  Congregational  Year  Book  "  for 
1868,  says  that  when  he  came  to  Belthorn  "  he  found  a  large  but 
poor  tumble-down  chapel,  the  roof  propped  up  with  wooden  pillars 
and  a  congregation  of  30  persons."  On  the  i6th  of  July,  1850, 
the  church  was  re-formed,  the  Revs.  A.  Fraser,  M.A.,  of  Chapel 
Street,  Blackburn,  and  H.  H.  Scullard,  of  Mill  Hill,  being  present 
and  taking  part  in  the  service.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 

1  "  Independency  in  Blackburn,"  p.  61. 
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first  members : — Mrs.  Ellen  Unwin,  Mr.  John  Pickop  Haworth, 
Mr.  John  Walkden,  Mr.  Richard  Yates,  Mrs.  Richard  Yates,  Miss 
Mary  Beckett,  Mr.  William  Ward,  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  Mr.  Andrew 
Haworth,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Unwin.  Mr.  Unwin  was  formally 
invited  by  the  church  to  the  pastorate,  and  ordained  on  August  ist 
following.  At  this  place  he  continued  to  labour  with  success  until 
1867,  when  his  health  gave  way  and  he  went  to  Newtown,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  where  he  died  on  the  i  ith  of  April  in  that  year. 
In  the  chapel  at  Belthorn  is  a  tablet  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit  thus 
inscribed  :  — 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 

Rev.  JOHN  HARDING  UNWIN, 
For  21  years  the  faithful  and  beloved  pastor  of  this  Church, 

who  died  April  nth,  1867,  aged  49  years, 
And  was  interred  on  the  2oth  of  the  same  month  in  the  family  vault 

beneath  the  Communion. 
Erected  by  this  Church  and  congregation,  April  2oth,  1878. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pulpit  is  another  tablet  recording  the 
death  of  his  wife,  on  September  i5th,  1878,  aged  fifty-five  years, 
who  also  was  interred  in  the  vault  within  the  chapel.  As  already 
stated,  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  the  chapel  was  reno 
vated,  a  new  roof  put  on,  a  gallery  erected  at  a  cost  of  between 
^300  and  ,£400  ;  and  in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  ,£700,  a  minister's 
house  was  built.  Mr.  Unwin's  funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  to  a  crowded  congregation,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Lister,  of  James  Street  Chapel,  Blackburn,  from  the  words,  "  Even 
so,  come,  Lord  Jesus.''  The  church  remained  vacant  until  1870, 
when  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greenwood  was  appointed  minister.  He 
was  born  at  Booth,  near  Halifax,  July  i4th,  1843,  an^  laboured  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half  at  Tosside,  near  Settle,  leaving  this  place 
for  Belthorn.  In  1872,  having  had  no  collegiate  training,  he  gave 
up  the  pastorate  at  Belthorn,  and  went  to  Nottingham  Institute  for 
two  years.  On  leaving  the  Institute  he  settled  at  Westwood,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  in  1876  removed  thence  to  Hednesford,  in 
Staffordshire,  being  ordained  there  on  the  i8th  of  September  in 
that  year.  He  remained  here  six  years,  next  at  Tunstall  two, 
leaving  for  Keyworth,  near  Nottingham,  in  March,  1884.  On  the 
2Qth  of  that  month  he  died  suddenly  from  an  internal  rupture. 
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The  present  minister — Rev.  E.  Apperley,  educated  at  Rotherham 
College,  and  who  had  previously  held  a  pastorate  at  Leyburn  for 
about  three  years — began  his  ministry  at  Belthorn  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May,  1873.  He  was  ordained  in  the  September  follow 
ing,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Falding,  Principal  of  Rotherham  College, 
gave  the  charge  to  the  minister,  the  Rev.  T.  Da  vies,  of  Danven, 
expounded  Congregational  Principles,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Berry,  of 
Lower  Chapel,  offered  the  ordination  prayer.  Other  ministers 
taking  part  in  the  service  were  the  Revs.  J.  McDougall,  Darwen; 
A.  Foster,  M.A.,  Blackburn;  J.  McEwan  Scott,  M.A.,  Blackburn; 
John  Byles,  Blackburn  ;  J.  Clyde,  Pickup  Bank  ;  John  Robinson, 
Tockholes.  Mr.  Apperley  has  thus  laboured  in  this  quiet  out-of- 
the-way  place  for  seventeen  years,  and  stands  third  in  point  of 
seniority  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  Blackburn  District.  Those 
years  have  been  rich  in  results.  The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
School  building  was  laid  on  July  8th,  1876,  and  additional  interest 
was  given  to  the  proceedings  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Unwin,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  pastor,  who  laid  the  stone.  This  building, 
fifty  feet  by  forty  feet  and  twenty  feet  high,  will  accommodate 
some  300  children,  and  the  two  classrooms  with  which  it  is  supplied 
allow  of  ninety  more.  It  cost  over  ^850,  and  was  opened  June 
2nd,  1877.  It  is  used  for  Day  and  Sunday  School.  Previous  to 
this,  both  Day  and  Sunday  Scholars  had  been  accustomed  to  meet 
in  a  room  under  the  chapel  gallery — in  reality  a  portion  of  the 
chapel  partitioned  off.  This  room  on  Sundays  was  crowded  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  manner,  though  some  half  a  dozen  of  the 
largest  classes  met  in  the  chapel.  At  the  beginning  of  1884  the 
old  chapel  was  pronounced  to  be  unsafe.  An  offer  of  ^400  from 
Oliver  Yates,  Esq.,  of  Southport,  formerly  resident  in  this  district, 
came  as  a  stimulus  to  the  people  in  the  direction  of  a  new  building. 
The  foundation  stone  of  this  was  laid  by  T.  M.  Eccles,  Esq.,  J.P., 
on  June  25th,  1884,  who  gave  ^100  to  the  building  fund,  and  a 
memorial  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  who  gave  ^50.  The 
chapel  was  opened  on  Good  Friday,  April  3rd,  1885,  by  Dr- 
Macfadyen,  of  Manchester,  who  preached  to  a  crowded  congrega 
tion  from  Judges  ix.,  7.  The  opening  services  were  continued  the 
two  following  Sundays,  the  preachers  being  the  Revs.  Professor 
Scott,  LL.B.,  Lancashire  College,  A.  Foster,  M.A.,  and  W.  C. 
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Russell,  M.A.,  Darwen.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  was  about 
^2,000,  and  at  the  time  of  opening  .£1,550  had  been  subscribed. 
From  the  "Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar"  for  1885  the 
following  is  extracted  : — 

The  chapel  is  built  on  the  old  site,  and  partakes  both  of  the  Gothic  and 
Corinthian  styles  of  architecture.  There  is  a  circular  gallery  and  a  choir 
gallery,  with  a  space  reserved  for  an  organ.  The  pulpit  is  of  beautiful 
design,  and  is  made  of  pitchpine  and  oak.  The  coiling  is  flat,  with  moulded 
and  ornamental  plaster-work.  The  outer  walls  are  of  stone,  and  the  exterior 
appearance  is  plain  but  durable.  Some  of  the  stones  of  the  old  chapel  have- 
been  utilised  en  two  sides  of  the  new  building.  The  woodwork  of  the  interior 
is  entirely  of  pitchpine,  and  the  pews  are  constructed  for  comfort  and  con 
venience.  All  the  pews  are  cushioned  alike.  There  is  a  good-sized  vestry 
at  the  rear,  and  a  commodious  cloakroom.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Vates, 
of  Blackburn. 

The  chapel  stands  well  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  so  catches  the 
"  wintry  blasts,"  which  are  "  wild  "  enough  at  times  in  these  parts. 
It  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  old  road  from  Blackburn  to 
Haslingden.  A  short  street,  called  Chapel  Street,  leads  up  to  it, 
in  which  is  an  old  house,  said  some  forty  years  ago  to  be  the 
minister's  hou.se.  The  chapel  front  is  quite  imposing,  and  both 
internally  and  externally  the  building  has  a  neat,  clean,  and  bright 
appearance.  It  has  accommodation  for  some  500  people,  and 
services  are  held  morning  and  afternoon.  The  membership  of  the 
church  is  about  eighty.  There  is  a  considerable  graveyard  around, 
but  the  tombstones  are  not  of  much  age.  The  new  School  is  about 
100  yards  higher  up  the  road,  and  to  the  right.  It  has  already 
been  described.  There  are  some  230  Sunday  Scholars  in  atten 
dance,  and  100  Day  Scholars.  Bright-looking  children,  too,  they 
are,  and  as  they  sang  out  their  doh's  and  me's  on  the  day  my  visit 
was  made,  and  went  through  their  musical  drill  with  scarcely  a 
slip,  another  type  of  village  school  came  into  view ;  the  village  school 
of  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  there  were  sounds  often,  but  they  were 

not 

Music  in  our  ears, 

and  in  which  the  teaching  was  very  elementary  indeed.  Altogether 
Belthorn  is  a  most  interesting  place,  and  both  pastor  and  people 
deserve  every  encouragement  in  the  useful  and  difficult  work  they 
are  doing. 


CHAPTER    III. 
ACCRINGTON    AND    NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I.— OAK   STREET    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

CONGREGATIONALISM  at  Accrington  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a 
joint  committee  of  friends  from  Darwen  and  Blackburn,  who  met 
at  Chapel  Street  Chapel,  Blackburn,  and  resolved  to  start  a  new 
interest  there.  "  For  several  years,"  says  the  "  Evangelical  Maga 
zine,"  for  1839,  "  it  has  been  the  wish  of  many  friends  in  the  Black 
burn  district  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  to  establish 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  connection  with  that  body,  in  the 
populous  and  rapidly-increasing  village  of  Accrington  ;  at  which, 
notwithstanding  the  existing  means  of  evangelical  instruction,  an 
ample  field  is  presented  for  additional  labour  in  the  same  good 
work."1  Closely  associated  with  its  origin  is  the  Bethesda  Church, 
Burnley.  Four  of  its  first  six  members  were  transferred  from  that 
church.  Their  first  meeting  place  was  the  Old  Court  House,  at 
the  bottom  of  Manchester  Road,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Primi 
tive  Methodists.  This  they  took  over  in  1838,  and  on  Christmas 
Day  in  that  year  it  was  opened  for  public  worship.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  the  opening  services  : — 

The  chapel  was  opened  on  Christmas  Day  by  public  services  in  the  fore 
noon  and  afternoon,  at  which  excellent  and  impressive  discourses  were 
delivered  ;  that  in  the  morning  by  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  of  Bolton,  from 
Isa.  xl.,  31  ;  that  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greenall,  of  Burnley, 
from  i  John  hi.,  2.  The  devotional  services  were  conducted  by  the  respected 
minister  of  the  Baptist  congregation  in  Accrington,  the  Rev.  T.  Harbottle ; 
the  Rev.  G.  Wardlaw,  Theological  Tutor;  and  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Hay  ward, 
Classical  Tutor,  Blackburn  Academy.  On  the  following  Lord's  Day,  Mr. 
Greenall  again  preached  morning  and  afternoon  ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Harper,  of 
Blackburn  Academy,  in  the  evening. 
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On  the  8th  of  April,  1839,  a  church  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Greenall,  the  following  being  the  first  members : — Nicholas  Rams- 
bottom,  Susannah  Ramsbottom  (his  wife),  Thos.  Hirst,  Richard 
Bracewell,  all  from  Mr.  Greenall's  Church  ;  and  William  and  Bessie 
Harrison,  from  the  Congregational  Church  at  Skipton,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Gibbs.  The  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  on  the  28th  of  April  by  Mr. 
Gibbs,  and  again  on  June  3oth  by  Mr.  Greenall.  The  church  is 
first  mentioned  as  a  station  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational 
Union  in  the  Report  for  1840,  from  which  the  following  passage  is 
extracted  : — 

The  building  in  which  they  at  present  worship  is  not  their  own,  but  merely 
occupied  on  a  rent,  and  it  is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  being  used  both  as  a 
chapel  and  schoolroom  ;  they  have  therefore  commenced  a  subscription  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  and  more  commodious  place,  and  have  met  with  great 
encouragement  in  Accrington  and  the  neighbourhood.  About  eighty  is 
stated  to  be  the  average  attendance,  as  many  as  the  place  will  comfortably 
accommodate,  and  there  is  a  small  church  of  ten  members.  The  school 
has  seventy-four  children  on  the  books,  with  twenty-five  teachers.  There  is 
preaching  also  at  Baxenden,  where  thirty-five  attend. 

The  same  Report  states  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Lings,  a  student  of 
Airedale  College,  had  accepted  "the  unanimous  call  to  become 
their  pastor ;"  also  that  a  grant  of  ^30  had  been  made  to  Accring 
ton  by  the  Union.  Mr.  Lings  entered  on  his  ministry  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  April,  1841.  The  new  building  referred  to  in  the 
extract  above  was  completed  in  1842,  but  the  School  was  opened 
October  28th,  1841.  The  following  passage  from  the  Church 
Book  is  an  account  of  the  opening  service  of  the  chapel,  together 
with  Mr.  Lings's  ordination,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day  :  — 

March  iyth,  1842.  On  this  day  the  new  chapel  was  opened  in  Oak 
Street,  and  the  first  minister — Henry  Lings — was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral 
office.  Rev.  T.  Raffles  preached  the  first  discourse,  Rev.  G.  Wardlaw  asked 
the  questions,  Rev.  J.  Wadsworth  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  Rev.  John 
Ely  gave  the  charge,  Rev.  J.  Parsons  preached  at  night.  The  sum  collected 
towards  reduction  of  debt  was  £60.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  .£1,440, 
and  the  amount  at  present  collected  not  more  than  ^740,  leaving  a  debt  of 
£700. 

The  Report  for  1842  states  that  the  church  numbered  thirty- 
2—9 
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seven  members,  also  that  there  was  preaching  at  Baxenden,  Church, 
and  Foxhill  Bank.  The  year  following,  the  Report  says  a  bazaar 
had  been  held  by  which  ^140  had  been  raised  towards  the  liquida 
tion  of  the  debt ;  also  that  Mr.  Lings  preached  at  Rising  Bridge, 
Church,  and  Enfield,  with  attendances  of  thirty,  ten,  and  fifteen 
respectively.  The  Reports  year  by  year  continue  to  be  interesting, 
and  to  tell  of  considerable  growth  in  both  school  and  church. 
The  one  for  1846  says  that  during  the  past  year  a  Day  School  had 
been  opened  with  scholars  to  the  number  of  170.  The  year  1847 
is  named  as  one  of  >(  severe  and  painful  trial  to  the  cause"  at 
Accrington.  The  debt  upon  the  chapel,  depressed  state  of  trade, 
and  dissensions  in  the  church  were  the  things  which  gave  anxiety. 
The  Day  School  was  closed,  the  "  master  having  commenced  a 
school  for  himself  in  another  part  of  the  town."  Moreover,  about 
this  time,  "emigration"  went  on  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the 
finances  suffered  one  year  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  ,£50.  Mr. 
Lings  resigned  his  charge  in  1853,  preaching  his  farewell  sermon 
on  November  8th,  from  Phil,  i.,  27.  His  next  charge  was  Fleet- 
wood,  where  he  began  his  labours  in  April,  1854,  continuing  until 
December  3131,  1879.  For  some  time  he  resided  in  Fleet  wood 
after  his  retirement,  but,  from  considerations  of  health,  he  now  lives 
at  Mentone,  in  the  South  of  France.  Considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  appointing  a  successor,  but  eventually  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Haley,  a  Lancashire  student,  accepted  the  vacant  pastorate. 
He  began  his  ministry  in  July,  1856.  Shortly  after  his  settlement, 
the  building  was  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  two  windows,  givirig 
considerably  more  accommodation.  The  County  Union  Report, 
dated  April,  1860,  states  that  during  the  year  the  debt  (^280)  had 
been  cleared  off,  and  that  the  church  had  resolved  no  longer  to  ask 
Union  help.  At  that  time  there  are  said  to  be  no  church 
members,  a  stated  congregation  of  250  adults,  and  a  Sunday  School 
with  400  children.  Mr.  Haley  resigned  December,  1862,  and 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  January  nth,  1863.  He 
removed  to  Stainland,  near  Halifax,  and  has  recently  retired  from 
the  Lister  Hills  Congregational  Church,  Bradford,  where  he  laboured 
for  sixteen  years.  The  Rev.  Evan  Lewis,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  received 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Oak  Street  in  October,  1863,  which  he 
accepted.  He  was  an  Airedale  student,  and  settled  first  at  Barton- 
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on-Humber,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1853.  His  next  charge  was 
Rothwell.  in  Northamptonshire,  whence  he  removed  to  Accrington. 
In  November,  1866,  Mr.  Lewis  resigned,  "to  the  great  grief  and 
sorrow  of  the  church,"  and  removed  to  Grimshaw  Street,  Preston. 
Failing  health  obliged  him  to  seek  a  warmer  climate,  and  in 
October,  1868,  he  removed  from  Preston  to  Offord  Road,  London. 
He  died  there  on  the  igth  of  February,  1869,  and  was  interred  in 
the  Abney  Park  Cemetery.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  may  be  named  "Independency:  A  Deduction  from 
the  Laws  of  the  Universe  "  and  "  The  Grimshaw  Street  Chapel 
Pulpit."  The  Rev.  \V.  E.  Peel,  also  from  Airedale  College,  was 
called  to  succeed  Mr.  Lewis  at  Accrington  in  June,  1867.  His 
ordination  took  place  on  the  2Qth  of  August  following.  He  con 
tinued  until  1872,  preaching  his  farewell  sermon  on  Sunday  evening, 
June  1 6th.  Mr.  Peel's  next  charge  was  at  Hexham,  in  Northum 
berland.  He  is  now  resident,  without  charge,  at  Headingley,  Leeds. 
The  Rev.  S.  R.  Antliff  was  called  to  the  vacant  pastorate  in  March, 
1874,  but,  not  having  completed  his  college  course,  he  did  not  enter 
upon  regular  ministerial  work  until  the  beginning  of  1875.  Trouble 
arose  before  the  end  of  the  year,  which  led  to  the  secession  of 
some  twenty  members.  These  eventually  became  a  second 
Congregational  Church  in  the  town,  now  meeting  at  Whalley  Road. 
Mr.  Antliff  continued  to  labour  at  Oak  Street  until  the  close  of 
1879,  when  he  removed  to  the  Cannon  Street  Church,  Preston. 
He  remained  at  this  place  until  the  end  of  March,  1885,  when  he 
removed  to  Ramsden  Street,  Huddersfield,  where  he  still  ministers. 
The  Rev.  John  Constance  began  his  ministry  at  Accrington  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  iSSi.  He  was  trained  at  Bristol,  and  had 
laboured  previously  at  South  Molton,  in  Devonshire,  and  Tod- 
morden.  An  interesting  entry  appears  in  the  Church  Book,  under 
date  July  3oth,  1884,  relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Hirst,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  church,  and  for  many  years  the  only  survivor 
amongst  the  original  six.  It  reads  :  — 

This  Church  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  its  oldest  mem 
ber,  Mr.  Thomas  Kirst,  and  desires  hereby  to  express  its  indebtedness  to  him 
for  many  years  of  laborious  service  and  consistent  Christian  example.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oak  Street  Independent  Church,  which 
dates  from  the  year  1839.  There  were  many  difficulties  and  discouragements 
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in  connection  with  the  formation  and  early  history  of  the  Church,  against 
which  Mr.  Hirst  patiently  and  successfully  contended,  and  subsequent 
progress  was  largely  due  to  his  courage  and  faith.  He  has  fought  a  good 
fight,  and  finished  his  course,  thus  demonstrating  the  reality  and  power  of 
Christ's  gospel ;  and  now  he  reigns  with  that  Lord  whom  on  earth  he 
delighted  to  worship  and  serve. 

Mr.  Constance  resigned  on  November  3rd,  1887,  having  been 
several  months  away  from  his  pulpit  on  account  of  ill  health. 
After  being  without  charge  for  some  time,  he  took  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  his  old  church  at  Todmorden  a  short  time  ago.  The 
present  minister,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Williams,  educated  at  Trevecca, 
and  who  entered  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1884,  settled  in 
that  year  at  Buckley,  in  Flintshire,  removing  thence  to  Accrington 
in  1888,  where  he  began  his  labours  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June. 
The  church  celebrated  its  jubilee  by  a  public  meeting  on  Wednes 
day  evening,  November  2oth,  1889.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Williams 
presided,  and  amongst  the  speakers  were  three  of  the  former 
ministers  of  the  church — the  Revs.  J.  Haley,  S.  R.  Antliff,  and 
John  Constance.  For  several  years  the  question  of  a  new  building 
was  before  the  Oak  Street  Church.  On  the  first  of  February,  1882, 
it  resolved  : 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel 
on  the  Bank  site,  in  Eagle  Street,  or  some  more  eligible  site ;  and 
also  to  the  building  of  new  schools  as  soon  as  the  premises  in  Oak 
Street  are  disposed  of." 

On  May  6th,  1886,  the  Church  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"  That  the  land  and  property  in  Oak  Street  and  Bank  Street  be 
purchased  for  ,£1,475 — l-e->  £It20°  to  Dr.  Pilkington's  trustees  and 
,£275  to  Mr.  Kenyon,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  possession  of 
the  shop  till  March,  1888,  rent  free." 

From  October  27th  to  November  2nd  of  the  same  year  a 
bazaar  was  held,  which  brought  to  the  building  lund  the  sum  of 
^£1,656  IDS.  7d.  The  work  of  erection  was  proceeding  at  the 
time  of  the  present  minister's  settlement,  the  foundation-stone 
being  laid  in  May,  1888.  Valedictory  services  were  held  in  the  old 
building  on  July  7th  of  the  year  following.  A  communion  service 
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was  held  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  the  Revs.  E.  T.  H.  Allen,  of 
Whalley  Road,  and  G.  E.  Page,  of  Oswaldtwistle,  assisted  the  pastor 
and  his  deacons.  In  the  evening  the  place  was  crowded,  when 
addresses  were  given  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Page,  Messrs. 
Higham,  Duckworth,  and  Croasdale.  The  new  church  was  opened 
on  the  following  Wednesday,  July  loth,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers, 
B.A.,  of  London,  being  the  preacher.  The  Revs.  E.  A.  Hytch, 
Great  Harwood,  J.  B.  Parry,  Burnley,  John  Constance,  and  T.  H. 
Williams  assisted  in  the  service.  The  sacred  edifice,  internally  and 
and  externally,  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  structures  in  the 
county.  It  has  been  erected  on  a  plot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Oak 
Street  and  Bank  Street,  adjoining  the  old  premises,  which  will  now 
be  used  as  a  school.  The  church  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Roman 
esque  style  of  architecture  to  the  modern  congregational  require 
ments.  The  ground  plan  is  of  the  usual  rectangular  form,  with  a 
central  entrance  at  one  end,  and  gallery  staircases  at  each  side  of 
it,  the  other  end  being  taken  up  with  rostrum  and  doors  leading  to 
the  vestries  and  back  entrance.  The  gallery  is  carried  all  round, 
the  organ  and  choir  being  at  the  rostrum  end  ;  the  gallery  at  the 
entrance  end  being  carried  over  the  porch  and  vestibules.  The 
ceiling  is  formed  of  two  barrel  vaults  of  about  twenty-seven  feet 
span,  intersecting  at  right  angles  at  about  the  centre  of  the  building, 
thus  making  the  plan  of  the  roof  approximate  to  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  the  rectangle  of  the  general  plan  being  still  maintained 
by  means  of  lead  flats  filling  up  the  angles  of  the  cross.  The 
weight  of  the  roof  is  thus  concentrated  on  the  walls  and  on  the 
four  points  where  the  sides  of  the  cross  intersect,  so  that  four  iron 
pillars  (one  at  each  end  of  these  points)  are  all  that  are  required 
inside,  the  obstruction  to  view  being  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  also  seen  in  the  lighting,  the 
ends  of  three  arms  of  the  cross  being  taken  up  by  large  traceried 
windows.  The  tower  and  spire,  which  are  at  the  Bank  Street  and 
Oak  Street  corner,  rise  to  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  form  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  town.  The  walling  is  in  parpoints  and  dressed 
stone,  backed  up  with  brickwork.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Potts, 
Pickup,  and  Dixon,  of  Manchester,  and  Potts,  Sulman,  and  Hen- 
nings,  of  London.  It  contains  about  800  sittings.  The  organ  is 
the  old  one  enlarged.  The  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking,  includ 
ine  the  land  and  alterations  in  the  old  place,  is  about  ^9,000. 
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The  old  chapel,  which  had  accommodation  for  600  people,  is 
close  by  its  new  and  more  ornate  rival.  It  is  a  stone  building, 
almost  square,  and  exceedingly  plain.  It  has  one  principal  entrance, 
which  opens  into  the  vestibule,  from  which  two  aisles  run  the 
length  of  the  chapel,  and  on  either  side  of  which  stairs  lead  up  to 
the  gallery.  This  level  stands  in  line  with  the  street,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  schoolroom.  Below  it  is  the  old  school.  Forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  the  order  of  the  day  to  have  the  school  under  the 
chapel,  but  we  may  be  thankful  that  time  has  brought  about  a 
change  in  this  matter,  for  usually  the  rooms  were  neither  very  light 
nor  comfortable,  and  the  one  at  Oak  Street  is  not  an  exception. 
It  still  serves  for  school  purposes.  The  whole  building  is  cellared 
under,  and  connected  with  this  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago  it  was  customary  for  principal  pew-holders 
and  ministers  to  be  interred  within  the  building  where  they  had 
long  worshipped,  but  the  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse  when  the 
first  Oak  Street  Chapel  was  erected.  Yet  the  founders  of  this  place 
laid  out  the  cellar  in  a  series  of  vaults  or  chambers  for  the  recep 
tion  of  their  dead.  Only  three  interments,  however,  have  taken 
place  in  them.  The  coffins,  one  upon  the  other,  walled  over,  are 
distinctly  traceable,  but  no  names  appear  upon  them.  On  one 
side  of  the  chapel  is  a  small  graveyard,  in  which  lie  a  considerable 
number  of  bodies,  but  the  tombstones  are  few.  It  is  protected  by 
by  a  high  wall,  is  secure  against  the  "  madding  crowd,"  but  is  not 
a  very  inviting  place.  On  this  side  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the 
portion  added  during  Mr.  Haley's  ministry,  which  has  given  way  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  several  strong  supports.  The  number 
of  scholars  and  teachers  is  751.  The  number  of  members  in 
fellowship  with  the  church  is  286.  It  deserves  to  be  stated  that 
the  Church  Book,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  minister  and 
deacons,  I  have  been  permitted  to  inspect,  is  a  perfect  model. 

From  the  very  commencement  the  records  have  been  most  care 
fully  kept,  which  is  what  cannot  be  said  about  too  many  of  our 
churches.  It  witnesses  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Oak 
Street  Church  that  soon  after  the  opening  of  their  new  building  in 
March,  1890,  they  commenced  a  Sunday  School  in  Dale  Street,  in 
a  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  members  of  St.  Matthew's 
Free  Church.  About  ^40  was  expended  on  the  premises ;  and 
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in  the  morning  thirty-eight  scholars  were  enrolled,  increased  to 
fifty-one  in  the  afternoon.  The  pastor  preached  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Mr.  Croasdale  in  the  evening.  Work  is  still  continued  here 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 


II.— WHALLEY    ROAD    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

THIS  second  Congregational  interest  in  Accrington,  as  already 
stated,  began  with  a  secession  from  Oak  Street  in  1875.  The 
friends  of  the  new  movement  met  for  the  first  time  in  a  room 
occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Bloomer  on  Sunday,  August  ist,  the 
attendance  in  the  morning  being  twenty-seven,  and  in  the  evening 
thirty-seven.  The  following  Sunday  services  were  held  in  a  room 
in  Avenue  Parade,  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  ^150.  The  first  church 
meeting  was  held  on  September  4th,  when  four  deacons  were 
appointed  to  manage  the  place  ;  but  the  church  was  not  formally 
constituted  until  the  igth  of  that  month.  All  the  twenty  members 
from  Oak  Street  were  present,  and  the  presiding  minister  was  the 
Rev.  E.  V.  Cooper,  then  a  student  ot  the  Lancashire  College,  now 
Missionary  in  the  South  Seas.  The  room  in  Avenue  Parade 
becoming  too  small,  the  church  resolved  on  March  2gth,  1876, 
that  land  be  taken  from  Mr.  James  Waddington,  in  Whalley  Road, 
on  which  to  build  a  school-chapel.  The  foundation-stone  of  this 
building  was  laid  on  the  Qth  of  December  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Holgate,  of  Clayton-le-Moors,  one  ot  the  first  deacons,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  was  completed  and  opened  tor  public  worship.  It 
is  a  substantial  stone  structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  accommoda 
tion  for  300  people,  and  cost  about  ^1,700.  In  the  early  days  of 
Whalley  Road,  Mr.  Alexander  Stanesby,  of  Accrington,  often 
preached,  and  in  many  ways  rendered  good  service  free  of  charge. 
The  Rev.  William  Hodges  also — for  many  years  Congregational 
minister  at  Bretherton,  but  then  living  retire  in  Preston — was  a 
frequent  supply,  even  when,  through  great  age  and  infirmity,  he 
had  to  be  carried  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.  The  services  of  both 
these  gentlemen  were  very  useful,  and  they  admitted  several  new 
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members  into  the  church.  The  Rev.  \V.  J.  Houlgate,  who  was 
trained  at  Airedale  College,  and  had  previously  laboured  at  Hasling- 
den  for  six  years,  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  in  October,  1877. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he  began  his  ministry  on  the  6th 
of  January  in  the  following  year.  Tt  is  pleasant  to  record  that 
already  cordial  relations  were  beginning  to  exist  between  the  two 
churches  ;  and  the  following  resolution,  copied  from  the  Oak  Street 
Church  Book,  bearing  date  December  2ist,  1880,  when  a  complete 
reconciliation  was  effected,  is  worthy  of  a  permanent  record  : — 

This  Church  having  been  informed  that  an  interview  recently  took  place 
between  the  deacons  of  the  two  Congregational  Churches  in  Accrington,  at 
the"  instance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  of 
Manchester,  learns  with  much  pleasure  that  satisfactory  explanations  were 
then  made  on  both  sides,  and  resolves  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  thesu  two  minister?,  to  acknowledge  thejchurch  meeting  in  \Vhalley 
Road  as  a  sister  church  ;  pledging  itself  to  co-operate  with  it  on  all  suitable 
occasions  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  our  various  denominational  societies. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Higham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Croasdale,  and  unanimously 
passed. — ALEXANDER  THOMSON. 

After  four-and-a-half  years'  work  here,  Mr.  Houlgate  resigned  for 
Horwich  (Lee  Chapel),  entering  upon  his  labours  at  that  place  May 
7th,  1882.  A  successor  was  not  appointed  until  1885,  when  the  Rev. 
E.  T.  H.  Allen,  the  present  minister,  who  was  trained  at  Notting 
ham,  and  had  previously  laboured  three  and  a  half  years  at  the 
Mission  Hall,  Leek,  accepted  a  call  to  the  vacant  pastorate,  enter 
ing  upon  his  duties  in  September.  The  debt,  which  had  been  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  building  from  the  very  commencement,  and 
which  year  by  year  had  been  reduced,  stood  at  .£700  when  the 
new  pastor  began  his  labours  ;  but  it  was  completely  removed  soon 
after  Mr.  Allen's  settlement.  A  new  school  is  being  erected  on 
land  originally  designed  for  a  chapel.  Corner  stones  were 
laid  respectively  by  Arthur  A.  Haworth,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Whittaker,  of  Accrington,  both  of  whom  gave  hand 
some  donations  on  the  occasion.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  ,£750,  and  it  will  have  accommodation  for  400  scholars. 
The  plan  adopted  is  to  build  a  school  capable  of  extension,  and 
with  front  and  side  walls  strong  enough  to  carry  a  chapel  on  the 
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top  ot  them  in  the  course  of  time.  The  plans  have  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Wolstenholme,  of  Blackburn,  who  are  the 
architects.  When  this  building  is  opened  it  is  intended  to  pew  the 
original  one  all  over,  and  effect  in  if  other  alterations,  so  that  it  will 
be  more  convenient  as  a  house  of  worship.  The  number  of  mem 
bers  in  the  church  is  74,  of  scholars  and  teachers  323. 


III.— OSWALDTWISTLE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

IN  1870  a  few  friends  from  the  Oak  Street  Congregational 
Church,  resident  in  Oswaldtwistle,  began  to  hold  religious  meetings 
there.  A  room  was  comfortably  fitted  up,  which  would  be  "exces 
sively  crowded  by  one  hundred  persons,"  and  the  same  year  a 
church  was  formed.  In  1875  there  are  said  to  be  thirty  scholars 
and  five  teachers  connected  with  the  Sunday  School,  an  average 
congregation  of  seventy,  and  a  church  membership  of  fifteen, 
Shortly  afterwards  the  place  became  a  station  of  the  County  Union, 
and  received  a  grant  of  ^50  per  annum.  The  Rev.  William 
Karfoot  (now  Doctor  Karfoot),  a  student  from  Lancashire  College, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  people  to  be  their  first  minister,  and 
began  his  labours  as  such  in  the  summer  of  1874.  Efforts  to 
obtain  a  site  upon  which  to  erect  a  place  for  worship  had  hitherto 
been  unavailing,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  new  pastor  these  were 
put  forth  with  increased  vigour.  Not,  however,  until  the  middle  of 
1875  did  the  Building  Committee  succeed  in  obtaining  a  plot 
of  900  square  yards  on  what  is  known  as  the  Bush  Barn  estate. 
Upon  this  ground  the  present  structure,  capable  of  seating  with 
out  gallery  400  persons,  was  erected  and  opened  in  1877.  Its 
cost  was  about  ^2,400,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  handful 
of  workers  there,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  ^1,650  had  been 
promised  at  the  time  of  the  opening,  principally  by  themselves.  Of 
that  sum  ^300  had  been  given  by  the  Chapel  Building  Society, 
a  further  sum  of  £l°°  being  given  by  that  Society  later. 
Soon  after  the  chapel  was  opened  the  promising  beginning  met 
with  a  severe  check  from  commercial  depression  and  other  causes ; 
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and  in  June,  1879,  Mr.  Karfoot  resigned,  having  accepted  an 
invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Leigh, 
where  he  still  labours.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  mainly  by  students 
from  Lancashire  College  until  1881,  when  the  Rev.  Amos  Bailey 
commenced  his  ministry  here.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Bailey,  who  during  more  than  forty  years  laboured  as  a  Congrega 
tional  minister  in  Wiltshire,  dying  there  November  yth,  1889. 
Mr.  Bailey  entered  the  ministry  in  1875,'  having  charge  of  the 
"  Upper  Chapel,"  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire,  whence  he  removed  to 
Oswaldtwistle.  The  "Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar"  for 
1883  says  : — 

"The  debt  upon  the  chapel  has  been  cleared  off,  thus  freeing 
the  church  from  a  heavy  burden.  The  grant  asked  for  is  ^10 
less  than  last  year,  and  ,£25  less  than  the  grant  received  in  the 
first  instance." 

It  was  during  Mr.  Bailey's  ministry  in  1882  that  the  interest  took 
the  new  name  of  "  Oswaldtwistle,"  having  previously  been  known  as 
"Church."  In  June,  1884,  Mr.  Bailey  removed  to  Kleetwood, 
where  he  still  continues  his  ministry.  In  August,  1 886,  the  Rev. 
G.  E.  Page,  from  Airedale  College,  entered  upon  duty  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Bailey  at  Oswaldtwistle.  Last  year  Mr.  Page  resigned,  and 
removed  to  Ripley,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  still  labours.  Accord 
ing  to  the  last  issue  of  the  "Calendar,"  the  membership  of  the 
church  is  forty-six,  and  the  number  of  scholars  and  teachers  102. 
The  church  is  still  without  a  pastor.  The  cause  has  had  many 
difficulties  to  face,  and  has  scarcely  met  the  expectations  of  its  early 
friends  and  promoters,  some  of  whom  have  given  both  of  their 
means  and  labour  with  a  most  commendable  crenerositv. 


IV.— HASLIXGDEX    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 
BAINES  has  one  or  two  choice  sentences  descriptive  of   Haslingden 
town  which  will  be  a  fitting  preamble  to  this  article.     "  This  town 

1  In  the  previous  volume  of  "  Lancashire  Nonconformity  "  the  date  is 
1877.  This  was  taken  from  the  "  Congregational  Year  Book,"  but  in  the 
last  issue  of  that  work  it  was  altered  to  1875,  the  true  date. 
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of  the  hazels"  he  says,  "  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  forest  cf 
Rossendale,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  mountainous  district  which 
extends  from  the  southern  part  of  the  hundred  of  Blackburn  to 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  county  of  York.  Formerly,  the  town  of 
Haslingden  stood  upon  the  hill;  but  modern  builders,  preferring 
shelter  to  the  picturesque,  have  placed  their  houses  at  the  foot  of 
the  second  declivity  of  Laund  Hey  to  the  west.  Landscapes  of  the 
most  extensive  kind  present  themselves  from  the  summit  of  the 
hills  :  an  immense  inclined  plain,  watered  by  the  Irwell  and  the 
Roach,  slopes  towards  Manchester,  and  is  terminated  by  the  Derby 
shire  hills  to  the  south  ;  while  the  fine  champaign  country  of 
Amounderness  opens  to  the  view  westward,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
glasses,  ships  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  navigating  the  Irish  Sea."1 
The  mention  of  Rossendale  Forest  is  a  temptation  to  go  back  upon 
the  dim  past,  when  all  this  part  of  Lancashire  was  covered  with 
immense  woods,  where  the  cat  and  squirrel,  the  fox  and  wolf,  the 
boar  and  ox  enjoyed  their  wild  freedom.  But  avaunt,  thou  spirit 
of  the  past !  We  may  not  follow  thee  in  thy  long  journey,  charming 
though  it  promises  to  be. 

Nonconformity  in  Rossendale  is,  however,  more  than  two 
centuries  old,  and  its  story  would  doubtless  be  very  interesting  and 
inspiring  were  it  possible  to  give  it  correctly  and  completely,  but  it 
is  not.  There  is  much  about  it  which  is  enigmatical — we  can  only 
see  through  "a  glass  darkly."  We  can  neither  say  exactly  when  it 
took  its  rise,  nor  what  it  was.  John  Kippax.  Incumbent  of  Hasling 
den  Church  in  1658,  is  the  name  with  which  \ve  must  commence. 
He  suffered  ejectment,  according  to  Calamy,  and  was  buried  "  Apud 
Colne "  on  December  2yth,  1679. -  His  Nonconformity  would 
have  its  influence  upon  his  parishioners,  and  so  in  1672,  when 
indulgence  was  granted  for  a  short  time  to  those  who  had  suffered 
so  greatly  from  the  Uniformity  and  Conventicle  Acts,  the  barn  of 
John  Pickop,  in  Deadwinclough  was  licensed  "to  be  an  Indep. 
[Independent]  meeting  place."  The  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Johnes,  in  his 
historical  sketch  of  the  Haslingden  Congregational  Church,  on  what 
authority  I  do  not  know,  says  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years 

1  "History  of  Lancashire"  (Ed.  1870).     Vol.  ii.,  p.  49. 
1  "Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802).      Vol.  ii.,  p.  371. 
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after  the  date  just  given  there  rose  up  in  this  place  "a  strong 
Christian  church,  having  about  twenty  preaching  places  (probably 
many  of  them  private  houses)  around  the  central  church,  and 
extending  to  the  head  of  the  valley  at  Bacup;  but  up  to  1692,  i.e., 
thirty  years  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  these  were  not  Baptist 
communities,  but  (as  we  should  now  say)  '  Congregational ' — not 
Anabaptists,  hut,  like  ourselves,  Paedobaptists."  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  the  type  of  Noncon 
formity  here  at  this  time,  and  I  think  Mr.  Johnes  is  more  emphatic 
than  facts  warrant.  The  communities  to  which  he  refers,  he  shows 
later,  were  the  outcome  of  the  preaching  excursions  of  David 
Crossley  and  William  Mitchell.  Respecting  these  two  men,  who 
were  closely  related  to  each  other,  much  might  be  said,  but  it  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  This,  however,  is  clear, 
they  were  not  "  Predobaptists,"  but  "Anabaptists,''  and  to  their 
itinerant  labours  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Baptists  Churches  in  the  Rossendale  Valley  and  in  West  Yorkshire 
owe  their  existence.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  there  are  traces  of 
Congregationalism  in  the  early  history  of  the  liaptist  Churches  in 
Rossendale,  which  go  for  something.  The  Rev.  James  Hargreaves 
says  that  it  is  not  impossible  the  Cloughfold  Church  in  i  705  con 
sisted  of  Baptists  and  Paedobaplists,  and  held  open  communion  , 
and,  as  helping  to  this  conclusion,  he  says  that  Mr,  Crossley  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  "the  celebrated  Bunyan,  who  was  a 
warm  advocate  for  mixed  communion."1  The  truth,  however,  is 
that  the  Baptists,  rather  than  the  Congregationalists,  hold  the  field 
in  the  story  of  Rossendale  Nonconformity.  .In  1760  a  meeting 
house  was  erected  at  Rawtenstall  for  the  use  of  "Protestant 
Dissenters,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Independents."  The 
trust  deed  is  dated  May  i7th,  1760.  The  Rev.  Richard  Whittaker 
was  the  first  minister  of  the  place,  and  continued  such  for  about 
twenty  years,  being  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  Ingham,  during 
whose  ministry  of  over  forty  years  the  congregation  became 
Unitarian.  The  chapel  was  closed  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  has 
not  been  used  for  worship  since.  Thus  much  about  Rossendale 
Nonconformity  in  general  was  necessary  before  attempting  the 

1  "  Life  and  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Hirst,"  p.  306. 
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history  of  the  Haslingden  Congregational  Church.  This  church 
has  been  in  existence  over  a  century,  but  how  it  came  into  existence 
is  not  clear.  About  six  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Hasling 
den  is  Darwen,  where  Congregationalism  has  been  rooted  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  Henry  Haworth  and  James  Bilsborough, 
residents  of  Haslingden,  were  accustomed  to  travel  to  Lower 
Chapel,  Darwen,  on  Sundays,  but  eventually  these  "united  with 
some  others  to  open  a  place  of  worship  in  a  building  in  Higher 
Lane,  Haslingden.'''1  This  building,  which  still  exists,  is  in  High 
Street,  No.  16.  That  seems  clear  and  satisfactory,  but  I  am  per 
suaded  the  Baptist  element  was  by  no  means  absent  at  its  forma 
tion.  When  the  building  just  named  was  opened  for  worship  is 
not  known,  but  I  have  examined  the  old  baptismal  register  preserved 
in  Somerset  House,  and  find  the  first  entry  under  date  February 
8th,  1775,  the  officiating  minister  being  "  Mr.  Bamford,  of  Accring- 
ton."  As  his  name  occurs  frequently  afterwards,  it  suggests  that 
between  himself  and  the  Haslingden  society  was  the  closest  intimacy. 
This  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Bamford,  for  many  years  Baptist  minister 
in  Accrington,  and  the  fact  is  not  without  significance.  The  entries 
in  the  register  for  the  next  few  years  are  confusing.  So  much  so 
that  I  am  led  to  suspect  that  they  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand, 
and  are  not  altogether  trustworthy.  In  1777  and  1779  the  name 
of  Mr.  Townsend,  also  of  Accrington,  occurs  frequently,  but 
probably  the  first  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson 
(afterwards  Doctor  Simpson).  He  was  educated  at  Heckmondwike 
Academy  by  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  and  on  the  completion  of  his 
college  course  settled  at  Haslingden  about  1780.  He  remained 
not  more  than  ten  months,  removing  to  Elswick,  near  Blackpool. 
His  stay  here  also  was  short,  and  his  next  sphere  of  labour  was 
Duke's  Alley,  Bolton.  At  this  place  he  was  ordained  on  October 
2nd,  1782,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cockin,  of  Kipping,  and  James 
McQuhae,  of  Blackburn,  taking  part  in  the  service.  After  an 
eminently  successful  ministry  at  Bolton  he  resigned  in  March,  1791, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Addingtonas  Tutor  at  Mile  End,  afterwards  Hoxton 
Academy.  He  continued  at  this  post  until  May,  1817,  when  failing 
health  brought  about  his  retirement.  He  died  on  the  2  ist  of 

1  "  Historic  Sketch,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Johnes,  p.  6. 
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December  following,  aged  seventy-one  years.  The  register  gives 
the  name  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Accrington,  for  1783.  Probably  the 
next  minister  was  the  Rev.  John  Hill.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
1753,  and  educated  for  the  ministry  in  what  afterwards  came  to  be 
known  as  Highbury  College,  by  the  Revs.  Joseph  Barber,  Samuel 
Brewer,  and  John  Kello.  He  settled  at  Preston  on  the  completion 
of  his  college  course,  about  1781,  where  he  remained  only  a  short 
time.  His  next  charge  was  Haslingden,  which  he  held,  according 
to  the  register,  from  April,  1785,  to  February,  1786.  From  Has 
lingden  he  removed  to  Carlisle  (Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel),  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1790  settled  at  Ravenstonedale.  Here  he 
laboured  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  November  26th, 
1809.  His  remains  lie  in  the  graveyard  of  Ravenstonedale  Chapel.1 
The  Rev.  William  Maurice  followed  for  a  short  time.  He  was 
born  at  Chapel  Town,  near  Sheffield,  December  23rd,  1762,  and 
educated  by  the  Rev.  S.  Walker  at  Northowram,  whither  the 
Heckmondwike  Academy  was  taken  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
James  Scott.  On  completing  his  college  course  he  took  charge  of 
the  Haslingden  Church  in  1786,  but  after  a  brief  stay  he  removed 
to  Stockport  (Orchard  Street  Church),  where  he  was  ordained  in 
1786.  In  October,  1791,  he  resigned  for  Duke's  Alley,  Bolton, 
remaining  pastor  of  that  church  until  March,  1797,  when  he  left  for 
Fetter  Lane,  London.  His  ministry  there  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  his  death  on  March  3ist,  1802.  His  remains  were  laid  in 
Bunhill  Fields,  the  burial-place  of  Dr.  Simpson,  and  so  many  other 
Nonconformist  worthies.  The  registers  are  signed  for  several  years 
by  "A  Dissenting  Minister,"  no  name  being  given,  and  then  from 
June  gth,  1792,  to  August  2oth,  1795,  by  the  Rev.  John  Hindle. 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  trained  nt 
Northowram,  and  had  as  fellow  student  the  Rev.  Wm.  Maurice, 
his  predecessor  at  Haslingden.  We  come  to  more  certain  ground 
when  we  reach  the  next  minister,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Northend.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  in 
1747.  H?  received  his  ministerial  training  at  Heckmondwike 
Academy,  under  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  having  as  his  first  charge 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Bridlington.  At  this  place  he  was 

1   Vide  Vol.  i.  of  this  work,  pp.  27,  314. 
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ordained  May  2ist,  1777,  the  Revs.  James  Grimshaw,  then  at 
South  Cave,  afterward^  at  Tockholes ;  S.  Walker,  Northowram  ; 
George  Gill,  Swanland ;  S.  Bottomley,  Scarborough ;  and  George 
Lambert,  Hull,  conducting  the  service.  Whilst  here  he  married 
Elizabeth  Hesketh,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hesksth, 
then  at  Northowram.  Phoebe  Hesketh,  another  daughter,  married 
Mr.  Robert  Fisher,  of  Little  Marton,  near  Blackpool,  whose  house 
was  licensed  for  Nonconformist  worship  in  I763-1  His  grandson 
is  Councillor  Henry  Fisher,  J.P.,  of  Blackpool.  After  labouring  at 
Bridlington  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  Mr.  Northend  removed  to* 
Welford,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  remained  only  a  short  time. 
His  next  pastorate  was  Nayland,  in  Suffolk,  removing  thither  in  1788. 
The  death  of  his  wife  here  in  1789  greatly  affected  him,  and,  after 
a  pastorate  of  a  few  years,  he  resigned.  He  accepted  the  call  of 
the  Haslingden  people,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  register  first  as 
minister  under  date  January  4,  1795.  His  last  entry  is  dated 
December  29,  1796.  A  fragment  of  an  interesting  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Fisher,  from  Northowram,  by  her  sister,  shows  why  Mr. 
Northend's  stay  at  Haslingden  was  so  brief : — 

Northowram,  Feb.  19,  1796. 

Dear  Sister,- — After  a  long  expectation  I  at  last  received  a  letter  from  you, 
which  I  am  very  glad  of,  and  do  feelingly  sympathise  with  >ou  in  the  afflicted 
state  your  Family  has  been  in,  and  am  thankfull  that  they  are  better.  I 
also  have  been  under  the  Rod,  as  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by  Afflictions  when 
blest  make  us  wise.  We  see  who  it  is  that  Chastizeth,  and  that  it  is  for  our 
profit  to  make  us  humble  and  draw  more  near  to  our  Father  in  our  distress 
that  he  may  Manifest  his  Power  and  Grace  in  relieving  us.  Mr.  Northend 
has  not  writ  to  me  of  a  long  time,  but  I  have  heard  that  he  has  unadvisedly 
told  the  People  that  his  Wife  does  not  like,  therefore  they  conclude  that  he 
will  leave  them  as  soon  as  he  can  meet  with  another  place,  which  makes 
them  very  shy  with  him.  Poor  Walker  ;  his  case  is  pitiful.  About  4  months 
ago  Mr.  Asquith  gave  him  £120  to  resign  the  Chapel;  he  had  preached  most 
of  the  people  away,  and  could  scarce  speak  to  be  heard.  He  now  lays  very 
ill,  if  he  be  alive  !  How  frail  is  sinful  Man  when  left  to  himself;  let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  The  Lord  uphold  us  all. 

I  am  far  from  refusing  a  Cheese,  but  am  thankful  you  have  one  to 
spare  and  a  heart  to  dispose  of  it,  I  am  a  little  proud  on't.  It 

1  Vide  Vol.  i.  of  this  work  for  an  account  of  this  house,  with  the  Hesketh 
and  Fisher  families. 
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will  set  me  out  a  bit  to  have  a  Sister  to  send  me  a  whole  Cheese.  If 
your  son-in-law  sends  it  to  Blackburn  it  will  come  forward  directed 
to  be  left  at  Mr.  Swain's,  Cross  Hill,  Halifax,  Yorkshire.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Niece  Ellin  Harvey,  dated  Dec.  21,  she  says  she  intends 
sending  a  parcil  to  her  Cousins  in  spring.  She  ha5  a  suit  of  Boy's 
Clothes  that  would  fit  a  Bey  about  6  years  of  age,  and  desires  to  know  if 
they  would  fit  any  of  Jinnie's  Children.  She  thinks  some  of  cousins  might 
write  to  her,  tho'  they  have  not  seen  one  another  the  relationship  is  the 
same.  Her  Uncle  Harvey  is  dead.  I  hope  he  has  left  her  something,  but 
she  had  not  heard  when  she  writ,  but  she  says  he  was  worth  £700  when  he 
retired  into  his  own  Country.  He  was  never  married,  Sister  Harvey  was 
with  him  when  he  died,  but  was  not  returned  when  she  writ.  She  writes 
with  the  spirit  of  a  real  Christion,  and  a  desire  to  enjoy  more  of  Christ,  and, 
like  me,  is  waiting  for  it.  She  tells  me  she  is  in  a  Family  where  little 
religion  is  known,  she  seems  to  be  one  by  herself  at  times,  thinks  sometimes 
she  is  not  right  in  staying,  but  believes  the  bounds  of  our  Habitation  are 
fixed. 

P.S.  My  Love  to  you  all  and  Cousins  Nicolesses.  Remember  me  to 
inquiring  Friends. 

Mr.  Northend's  next  and  last  charge  was  Brighouse,  where  he 
laboured  until  June,  1810,  when  he  resigned  and  withdrew  from 
the  ministry.  He  died  April  6,  1821,  and  was  interred  in  Northow- 
ram  Chapel,  where  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Hesketh,  was  also 
interred. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Jenkinson  followed  Mr.  Northend  at  Hasling- 
den,  his  first  entry  in  the  regis^r  being  dated  January  i6th,  1797. 
He  was  ordained  on  Wednesday,  October  3oth,  in  the  same  year, 
the  Revs.  P.  S.  Charrier,  Lancaster  ;  James  McQuhac,  Blackburn  ; 
Henry  Townsend,  Darwen ;  Noah  Bhickburn,  Delph;  Joseph 
Cockin,  Halifax  ;  ThomasHVhiteley,  Tockholes,  being  the  ordainers. 
On  the  i6th  of  August,  1801,  he  settled  at  Greenacres,  Oldham, 
but  his  promising  ministry  there  was  soon  terminated  by  his  death. 
A  tablet  in  the  old  chapel  at  Greenacres,  transferred  to  the  new 
building  when  the  old  one  was  taken  down,  is  thus  inscribed: — 

Here 

Was  interred  the  Body 

of  the  Rev.  ROBERT  JENKINSON, 

late  Minister  of  this  Chapel, 

who  departed  this  life 
May  23rd,  1803,  in  the  agth  year 

of  his  age. 
2 — 10 
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The  colours  of  expression 

Are  too  faint, 
Let  thought  describe 
What  thought  alone  can  paint ; 
Think  what  the  Christian 

Preacher,  Friend,  should  be, 
You've  then  his  character  ; 

For  such  was  he. 

The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Jonas  [Joseph  ?]  Hinchliffe,  his 
first  entry  in  the  baptismal  register  being  under  date  December 
2oth,  1 80 1.  A  full  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  article  upon 
Great  Harwood,  whither  he  removed  in  1813.  "This  pastorate," 
says  Mr.  Johnes,  "is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  at  its  commence 
ment,  namely,  in  1802,  the  Sunday  School  was  first  instituted. 
But,  alas'  it  was  a  period  of  difficulties  also.  Disputes  arose  rela 
tive  to  church  government  and  baptism  ;  and  two  secessions  took 
place.  One  party  left  and  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  Inghamites,  opening  a  place  of  worship  at  the  top  of  Pleasant 
Street.  Another  party  left  and  aided  in  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
Baptist  Church  which  first  worshipped  also  in  Pleasant  Street,  but 
now  worships  in  Trinity  Chapel."1  That  sentence  bears  out  the 
position  previously  assumed  respecting  the  Baptist  character  of  the 
church.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hinchliffe's  ministry,  in  fairness  it 
must  be  said,  the  position  of  the  church  is  not  as  clearly  defined  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  old  churches.  Afterwards,  however, 
the  pastorates  are  longer,  and  whatever  Baptist  element  may  have 
been  in  it  disappears. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Ramsay  followed  Mr.  Hinchliffe.  He  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Strathmartine,  near  Dundee,  December  27th,  1772. 
His  ministerial  training  was  received  in  part  irom  the  Rev.  William 
Jones,  Congregational  minister  at  Dundee,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Rev.  William  Roby's  Academy,  Manchester.  His  first  settlement 
was  Dundee  Chapel,  near  Ramsbottom,  about  1807.  The  Grant 
Brothers, who,  driven  by  misfortune  from  their  home  in  Scotland, 
had  settled  in  Ramsbottom  about  this  time,  associated  themselves 
with  Dundee  Chapel.  Mr.  Ramsay's  preaching  was  often  "  hot  and 
strong,"  and  on  one  occasion,  having  given  special  offence  to  Mrs. 

1  "  Historic  Sketch,"  p.  9. 
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Grant,  she  complained  to  her  sons,  who  determined  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  unfortunate  preacher.  On  the  following 
Sabbath,  whilst  announcing  his  text,  "  First  Epistle  of  Peter,"  one 
of  the  brothers  arose  and  said,  "  Nay,  I  think  its  the  last  epistle  of 
Peter  here."  At  a  sign  from  him  a  number  of  rough  youths,  who 
were  in  the  secret,  ejected  the  minister  from  the  pulpit,  and  hustled 
him  into  the  chapel-yard.  His  congregation  followed,  and  there  he 
is  said  to  have  preached  a  most  appropriate  and  inspiring  sermon. 
This  would  be  about  181 1.  Ejected  thence,  he  went  to  Holcombe 
Brook,  which  became  for  him  an  itinerating  centre  until  his  removal 
to  H  islingden,  where  he  commenced  his  ministerial  duties  May 
29th,  [814.  His  is  by  far  the  longest  ministry  the  church  has  had, 
extending  over  thirty  years.  During  this  period,  in  1824,  a  debt 
which  had  lingered  upon  the  old  chapel  since  its  erection  was 
removed,  and  new  trustees  appointed  ;  also  the  graveyard  was 
enlarged  in  1839.  Mr.  Ramsay  was  an  eccentric,  though  a  useful, 
preacher,  and  some  humorous  stories  are  still  current  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  respecting  him.  Preaching  on  one  occasion,  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  congregation  to  a  person  who  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  sleeping  during  the  service.  "Heigh,"  said  he,  "See, 
So-and-so's  asleep  again.  Look  at  her"  She  promptly  replied, 
li  Well,  you  should  preach  so  as  to  keep  us  waken."  Another 
time  he  suddenly  called  out  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  "lire! 
Fire  !  Fire  !  "  And  when  some  of  the  congregation  in  alarm  said, 
"  U'here,  Mr.  Ramsay?"  "  In  hell,  tor  sleepy  sinneis,"  he  replied. 
In  July,  1846,  he  resigned  his  charge,  being  then  in  a  feeble  con 
dition.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Haslingden  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  Sunday,  July  2nd,  1854,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.  Mr.  Ramsay  was  followed  in  1846  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Howson,  from  Airedale  College.  It  was  during  his  ministry  that 
deacons  were  elected,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  these  being  Messrs.  Henry  Heap,  Thomas  Heap,  Mark 
Rawstron,  and  John  \Viiittaker.  In  1852  Mr.  Howson  removed  to 
Hartlepool  and  atterwards  to  Runcorn.  His  last  charge  was  at 
Keswick,  where  he  died  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1884,  aged  seventy 
years.  The  next  on  the  minsterial  list  is  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Clapham, 
who  was  educated  at  Lancashire  College,  and  had  laboure 
previously  for  a  short  time  at  Nailsworth,  in  Gloucestershire.  He 
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entered  upon  duty  at  Haslingden  in  1853.  It  was  during  his 
ministry  that  the  present  chapel  in  Grane  Road  was  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  ,£3,000.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1854  by  Mr. 
John  Hall,  who  gave  the  land,  and  the  building  was  opened  in  the 
latter  part  of  1856,  when  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Revs.  Dr. 
Raffles,  Henry  Allon,  and  Enoch  Mellor.  In  1861  Mr.  Clapham 
removed  to  Preston,  to  take  charge  of  the  newly-formed  church  at 
Lancaster  Road.  After  labouring  there  about  seven  years  he 
resigned,  and  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  Established  Church. 
At  Haslingden  his  successor  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Wilson,  from 
Marsden,  in  Yorkshire,  who  began  his  ministry  in  1862.  In  1865  he 
removed  to  Market  Draytcn,  Salop,  where  he  remained  about  three 
years.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Barfield,  from  Airedale  College,  followed 
in  1868.  The  chapel  was  re-roofed  and  an  organ  gallery  placed 
behind  the  pulpit  in  the  following  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^"1,000. 
In  1870  Mr.  Barfield  removed  to  London,  and  thence  to  Walsall. 
Over  his  subsequent  career  a  veil  must  be  drawn.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  1889  he  ceased  to  be  a  Congregational  minister  and  went 
to  America.  The  Rev.  W,  J.  Houlgate,  also  from  Airedale  College 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  Haslingden  in  1871.  His  ministry  is 
marked  by  the  fact  that  the  old  chapel  in  Deardengate,  which  had 
done  duty  as  a  Sunday  School  since  1856,  was  taken  down  and  the 
present  school  buildings  erected  upon  the  site.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  Whit-Friday,  May  2ist,  1875.  f ne  building  is 
of  the  semi-Gothic  style,  and  the  large  room  has  accommodation 
for  five  hundrred  persons.  Its  cost  was  ^2,400,  towards  which 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Chapel  Building  Society  granted 
£200.  Two  years  afterwards  Mr.  Houlgate  removed  to  Whalley 
Road,  Accrington,  and  thence  to  Lee  Chapel,  Horwich,  where  he 
still  labours.  His  successor  at  Haslingden  in  1878  was  the  Rev.  G. 
G.  Whitfield,  from  Spring  Hill  College.  In  1881,  at  a  cost  of 
,£584,  the  chapel  was  renovated  and  somewhat  altered.  Mr. 
Whitfield  removed  in  1884  into  Cheshire,  to  take  charge  of  the 
united  churches  of  Over  and  Minshull,  where  he  yet  ministers. 
The  Rev.  John  Horatio  Johnes  followed  in  1885.  He  was  trained 
at  Lancashire  College,  and  settled,  on  the  completion  of  his  college 
course,  at  Longton,  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  remained  until  his 
removal  to  Haslingden.  The  church  celebrated  its  Centenary 
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September  nth-26th,  1887,  in  connection  with  which  Mr.  Johnes 
wrote  the  historical  sketch  several  times  referred  to  in  this  article, 
His  useful  ministry  was  terminated  by  his  death  in  1889.  Acting 
under  medical  advice,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  J.  Ogmore  Davies, 
of  Blackburn,  he  sailed  in  the  middle  of  July  in  that  year  for  the 
Northern  Sea.  He  derived  no  benefit  thereform,  but  rather  had 
his  sufferings  increased,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  home  he  died, 
on  Thursday,  September  5th,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years.  The 
vacant  pastorate  has  been  filled  up  by  the  Rev.  J.  I).  Rayment,  from 
Salem  Chapel,  Wakefield,  who  commenced  his  ministry  on  Sunday, 
January  nth,  of  this  year.  The  number  of  church  members  is 
198,  of  Sunday  Scholars  320. 


V.— CONGREGATIONALISM    AT    GREAT   HARWOOD,  RISHTON, 

AND  READ. 

FEW  churches  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  extending  Congre 
gationalism  than  the  Chapel  Street  Congregational  Church,  Black 
burn.  Directly  and  indirectly  it  has  had  to  do  not  only  with  the 
formation  of  the  Congregational  interests  in  the  town,  but  with 
many  outside.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  it  was  especially 
characterised  by  missionary  activity.  Its  pastors,  the  Revs.  James 
McQuhae  and  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.A.,  trained  several  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  whose  gifts  were  exercised  in  the  rural  districts, 
either  in  helping  churches  already  in  existence  or  originating  fresh 
ones.  It  is  due  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  itinerant  labours 
of  this  church  that  Congregationalism  was  planted  at  Great  Har- 
wood.  Roger  Cunliffe,  Esq.,  the  noted  Blackburn  banker,  and  a 
liberal  patron  of  Congregationalism,  concerned  about  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood,  ot  which 
he  was  a  native,  fitted  up,  at  his  own  expense,  "  a  large  room  twelve 
yards  square."  This  was  opened  for  worship  November  5th,  1812, 
by  the  Revs.  R.  Bowden,  of  Darwen,  and  Joseph  Fletcher,  M. A., 
of  Blackburn.  In  the  previous  spring,  however,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
(Jonas)  Hinchliffe,  of  Haslingden,  had  preached  here  every  week, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  several  times  on  Sabbath  evenings.  Great  Har- 
wood,  as  then  described,  was  "a  long  neglected  and  populous 
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village."1  A  Sunday  School  was  at  once  commenced,  and  no  less 
than  250  children  assembled  weekly  to  be  instructed  by  teachers 
from  Blackburn.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  building  for 
worship  at  Great  Hanvood,  Mr.  Hinchliffe  left  his  charge  to  become 
minister  here.  In  the  "County  Union  Report"  for  January,  1813,  it 
is  said  that  the  room  will  "  seat  conveniently  200,"  but  that  it  is 
regularly  crowded  by  400."  In  February,  1816,  Mr.  Hinchliffe 
says :  "  The  formation  of  our  church  seems  to  have  had  a 
favourable  influence."  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  quite  clear;  but 
I  imagine  it  is  that  some  time  in  1815  a  church  was  formally 
constituted  here.  If  this  is  so,  the  impression  which  prevails  that 
no  church  was  formed  until  1841  (the  date  given  in  the  "  Lancashire 
Congregational  Calendar  ")  is  not  correct.  In  the  course  ot  time, 
and  owing  to  the  many  vicissitudes  through  which  this  little  society 
passed,  the  church  here  (as  in  many  other  cases)  may  have  become 
disorganised,  and  the  date  above  given  be  that  of  its  re-formation. 
Mr.  Hinchliffe  had  as  preaching  places,  besides  Great  Harwood, 
Simonstone,  Rishton,  Oakenshaw,  White  Carr,  and  Whalley  Banks. 
He  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1817.  Respecting  this  first  of  the 
Great  Harwood  pastors,  a  few  additional  items  of  information  will 
be  acceptable.  He  was  educated  by  the  Rev.  S.  Walker  at  the 
Northowram  Academy,  successor  to  the  Heckmondwike  Academy, 
on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Scott.  His  first  settlement  was 
Booth,  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  removed  to  Haslingden  towards 
the  end  of  1801.  After  leaving  Great  Harwood  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Allerton,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he 
remained  until  1823,  when  he  resigned,  and  became  a  minister 
amongst  the  General  Baptists  in  Bradford.  He  died  in  i833.2 
Students  from  Blackburn  Academy  supplied  Great  Harwood  after 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hinchliffe  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years. 
During  that  period  the  cause  fluctuated  very  considerably.  In 
Apiil,  1829,  it  is  described  as  in  a  languishing  condition.  In  April, 
1834,  there  was  preaching  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  to 
a  congregation  of  about  eighty  people,  and  things  are  said  to  be 
more  prosperous  than  they  had  been  for  years.  The  Report  for 
April,  1837,  states  that  the  people  had  begun  to  build  a  chapel,  for 

1  "Lancashire  County  Union  Report,"  ending  January,  1813. 

2  "Congregationalism  in  Yorkshire"  (Miall),  p  225. 
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which  they  had  in  hand  ^113,  with  promises  amounting  to 
more.  The  plot  of  land  secured  tor  the  purpose  was  593  square 
yards  in  extent.  The  building  was  completed  and  opened  in  1839. 
The  cost  was  about  ^400,  and  the  Great  Harwood  people,  in  their 
report  to  the  County  Union,  gratefully  acknowledge  generous  help 
from  friends  in  Blackburn  and  Darwen.  On  the  23rd  of  May, 
1841,  the  church  was  formed,  or  re-formed,  the  Rev.  J.  Wadsworth, 
of  Clitheroe,  presiding  on  the  occasion.  Nine  persons  entered  into 
fellowship,  whose  names  are  as  follows  :  —  John  Birtwistle,  Mary 
Birtwistle,  James  Richardson,  Mark  Birtwistle,  Maria  Broadley, 
Matthew  Bradshaw,  Sarah  Bradshaw,  Jane  Hodgson,  and  James 
Baron.  In  December  of  that  year  an  invitation  was  given  to  the 
Rev.  Robert  Leicester,  from  Chipping,  to  take  the  oversight  of  the 
churcn.  This  he  did,  beginning  his  labours  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  following  May.  He  resigned  on  the  28th  of  February,  1847. 
About  this  time  the  little  society  suffered  greatly  from  adverse  times, 
due  largely  to  the  stoppage  of  the  printworks  at  Oakenshaw.  The 
pulpit  remained  vacant  until  1853,  when  the  Rev.  William  Moore, 
who  had  previously  laboured  at  Moulton,  in  Cheshire,  was  invited 
to  the  pastorate.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he  entered 
upon  his  labours  March  6th  of  that  year.  During  his  ministry  the 
galleries  were  erected  in  the  chapel  at  a  cost  of  about  ^,200. 
Mr.  Moore  resigned  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1855,  and  removed  to 
Leigh.  His  next  charge  was  Golborne,  which  he  held  until  1872, 
when  he  retired  from  the  ministry.  The  Rev.  D.  Williams,  whose 
previous  pastorates  were  Adlington,  Horwich,  and  Park  Road, 
Blackburn,  took  charge  of  the  Great  Harwood  Church  in  May, 
1855,  for  twelve  months.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  time  he  was 
invited  to  settle  permanently.  The  year  following  a  building  was 
erected  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel  for  the  Sunday  School,  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  in  the  chapel.  Its  cost  was  ,£500.  Additions 
at  each  end  were  made  to  it  later.  The  Report  ending  April,  1  863, 
states  that  the  church  had  come  to  the  determination  to  be  no 
longer  burdensome  to  the  funds  of  the  County  Union.  It  also 
mentions  the  need  of  a  new  chapel  "  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
-the  growing  population."  Mr.  Williams  resigned  in  May,  1868, 
and  subsequently  laboured  for  several  years  at  Rose  Hill,  Bolton. 
His  recent  and  unexpected  death  at  British  Guiana,  where  he  had 
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gone  to  do  temporary  duty  for  the  Rev.  L.  Crookall,  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Adlington  Church, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  information  respecting 
him.  The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  W.  Thornbeck,  who  had 
been  educated  at  Glasgow  E.  U.  Theological  Hall,  and  laboured 
at  Barro\\-in-Furness  for  about  eighteen  months.  Here  he 
remained  until  May,  1871,  when  he  resigned  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Marsden,  in  Yorkshire.  During  his  ministry  a 
manse  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  ,£550,  which  "proved  to  bean 
unfortunate  speculation;  for  the  foundations  gave  way,  and 
the  house  had  to  be  sold  at  a  great  loss."1  The  Rev.  John 
Preston,  a  native  of  Carnforth,  near  Lancaster,  educated  at  New 
College,  London,  followed  in  the  Easter  of  1873.  Failing  health, 
to  the  great  regret  of  his  congregation,  brought  his  pastorate  to  a 
close  at  the  end  of  1876.  He  had  previously  lost  his  only  child 
when  but  a  few  months  old,  and  his  wife  also  after  a  lingering  illness 
from  consumption.  All  this  told  upon  him,  and  shortly  afterwards 
symptoms  of  the  same  fatal  malady  appeared  in  himself.  In 
November,  1876,  he  sailed  for  Australia,  and  seemed  to  profit  by 
the  voyage,  but  he  died  there  on  July  gth,  1877,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two.  The  present  minister,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Hytch,  also 
from  New  College,  entered  upon  duty  in  February,  1877. 

The  record  of  this  church  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in 
particular  is  an  exceedingly  creditable  one,  and  might  well  be  envied 
by  many  other  churches  much  larger  and  wealthier.  An  account 
follows  of  two  interesting  stations  at  Rishton  and  Read,  which  owe 
their  existence  to  the  activity  of  the  Great  Harwood  Church.  At 
home,  too,  the  people  have  been  called  upon  to  enter  upon  several 
undertakings  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  1878  it  was  pointed 
out  by  H.M.  Government  Inspector  that  the  old  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  chapel  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  Day  School  com 
menced  in  1866.  A  new  school  had  therefore  to  be  erected,  the 
corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Manchester, 
on  August  lyth,  1878.  On  the  7th  of  June  following  it  was  opened 
by  Sir  Ughtred  J.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  cost  was 

1  "  Historic  Sketch  of  Congregationalism  in  Great  Harwood,"  by  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Hytch.  To  this  admirable  little  sketch  I  am  indebted  for  many  items 
of  information  in  this  account. 
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about  ,,£2,200,  recent  alterations  bringing  it  up  to  ^£2,500. 
Towards  this  sum  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Chapel  and  School 
Building  Society  granted  the  sum  of  ,£200.  The  present  number 
of  Day  Scholars  is  600.  The  next  thing  was  to  undertake  what 
had  been  named  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before — super 
sede  the  old  chapel  by  one  more  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Accordingly,  valedictory  services  were  held  in 
it  on  Sunday,  May  6th,  1888,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
structure  was  laid  on  Saturday,  July  2ist,  following,  by  C.  P. 
Huntington,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Darwen.  The  building  was  ready  for 
opening  on  Thursday,  October  loth,  in  the  same  year,  when  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Green,  M. A.,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  preached  to  a 
crowded  congregation  from  Psalm  Ixxxvii.,  3.  Other  ministers 
taking  part  in  the  services  of  the  day  were  the  Revs.  A.  Foster, 
M.A.,  Blackburn;  E.  A.  Hytch,  Pastor;  J.  P.  Wilson,  Blackburn; 
E.  T.  H.  Allen,  Accrington;  and  G.  E.  Page,  Oswaldtwistle.  The 
new  chapel,  which  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one,  is  described 
as  a  plain  Gothic  structure  of  the  early  decorated  style,  remarkably 
light,  tasteful,  and  well  adapted  for  Congregational  worship.  At 
the  east  end  is  a  large  gallery.  The  pews  are  all  of  pitch  pine. 
Near  the  pulpit  is  a  recess  for  the  organ  and  communion  table, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  a  vestry,  the  one  being  for  the  minister,  the 
other  for  the  choir.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  plate 
glass  in  diamonds  and  squares.  The  architect  was  W.  H.  Varley, 
Esq.,  F.R.I.B.  A.,  of  Blackburn.  The  entire  cost  was  about  ^3,200, 
towards  which  the  people  have  raised  amongst  themselves  in 
subscriptions  about  ^2,000.  The  debt  upon  the  building  now 
stands  at  ^£1,100.  During  the  last  twelve  years  this  church  has 
raised  for  improvements  and  church  extension  more  than  p£  10,000, 
and  when  it  is  remembered,  to  use  Mr.  Hytch's  own  words  that 
there  are  "  no  merchant  princes '"  in  the  congregation,  it  becomes 
valuable  testimony  to  the  power  and  reality  of  Congregationalism. 
Mr.  Hytch  has  all  along  taken  special  interest  in  Sunday  School 
work.  Appropriately  so,  since  his  church  from  the  very  beginning 
has  had  a  strong  Sunday  School.  It  commenced  with  250  children, 
whereas,  in  many  cases,  years  of  toil  have  to  be  expended  before 

1  "  Historic  Sketch." 
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that  number  can  be  reached.  The  old  chapel  had  sitting  accom 
modation  for  350  people,  the  present  one  will  seat  about  600. 
The  membership  of  the  church,  including  the  communicants  at 
Rishton  and  Read,  stands  at  218  ;  the  number  of  Sunday  Scholars 
and  Teachers  is  300. 

The  two  populous  villages  of  Rishton  and  Read  are  about  equi 
distant  from,  but  on  opposite  sides  to,  Great  Harwood.  As 
previously  stated,  the  Congregational  interests  here  are  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  Great  Harwood  Church.  The  mission  at  Rishton 
was  commenced  in  1874,  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Preston,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  population  about  that 
time.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Great  Harwood  Church  were 
resident  at  Rishton,  and  so  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  new  interest. 
The  first  service  was  held  on  Sunday,  September  i3th,  1874,  in  a 
room  over  the  Reform  Club,  which  had  been  engaged  for  the 
purpose,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath  a  Sunday  School  was  com 
menced  with  four  teachers  and  nine  scholars.  In  the  beginning  of 
1875  land  was  secured  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  in  March  of  the 
year  following  a  school  chapel,  capable  of  seating  120  people,  was 
opened.  The  cost  was  ,£300,  which  was  paid  off  by  the  end  of 
1880.  The  cause  prospered  so  much  that  more  accommodation 
became  necessary,  consequently  efforts  were  put  forth  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  a  new  Congregational  Church.  The  memorial 
stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  i2th, 
1882,  by  Mr.  R.  Chippendale,  of  Great  Harwood,  who  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  movement  from  its  commencement.  It  was 
opened  on  Good  Friday,  1883,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Thomson,  M.A., 
D.  D.,  of  Manchester,  being  the  preacher.  It  is  capable  of  seating 
300  persons,  and  its  cost  was  over  ^1,600.  In  October,  1887,  the 
Rev.  John  Holroyd,  who  received  his  ministerial  training  at  Notting 
ham  Institute,  and  had  laboured  successively  at  Mickleby  and 
Sedbergh,  in  Yorkshire,  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Rishton  Church, 
where  he  still  labours. 

The  following  passage  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Hytch 
tells  the  story  of  the  origin  of  Congregationalism  at  Read  : — 

The  starting  of  the  new  Congregational  mission  at  Read  came  about  in 
the  following  way:  A  new  factory  was  built  there  about  1884,  which  led  to 
the  erection  of  many  dwelling  houses,  and  a  large  increase  of  population. 
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Amongst  those  who  came  to  reside  there  were  many  Nonconformists,  includ 
ing  representatives  of  the  different  Methodist  bodies,  Baptists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists.  They  naturally  wished  to  have  opportunities  of  religious  com 
munion  and  worship,  and  to  have  established  a  Sunday  School,  to  which 
they  might  send  their  children.  By  the  aid  of  friends  connected  with  Great 
Harwood  Independent  Chapel,  and  other  churches  in  the  district,  services 
were  carried  on  in  cottages  for  some  months.  After  much  deliberation  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  called  "  Read 
Congregational  Mission  Room,"  and  to  become  definitely  connected  with 
the  Church  at  Great  Harwood.1 

The  memorial  stone  of  this  building,  which  consisted  of  two 
rooms,  one  above  the  other,  was  laid  on  August  £th,  1885,  by 
Councillor  Baldwin,  of  Burnley.  On  the  igth  of  December 
following  it  was  opened  for  public  worship.  The  cost  was  about 
^£400.  In  1888  the  Mission  Room  had  become  too  small  for  the 
worshippers,  and  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  new  school  chapel.  A 
plot  of  land  was  secured  adjoining  the  Mission  Room,  and  the 
memorial  stone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid  on  Saturday  after 
noon,  June  3oth,  1888,  by  Henry  Almond,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Whalley. 
It  was  opened  in  December  following,  has  accommodation  for  400 
persons,  and  cost  about  ;£  1,300.  Mr.  Holroyd  has  charge  of 
Read  as  well  as  Rishton.  Both  stations,  as  already  stated,  retain 
their  connection  with  the  Great  Harwood  Church,  the  communi 
cants  being  in  fellowship  there.  At  the  commencement  of  1890 
the  united  debt  upon  Rishton  and  Read  amounted  to  ^£1.600. 
Messrs.  Abraham,  Jesse,  and  Walter  Havvorth,  of  Manchester,  to 
whom  Lancashire  Congregationalism  is  indebted  for  many  a 
generous  gift,  offered  to  contribute  ,£340  on  condition  that  the 
remainder  of  the  debt  was  cleared  off  by  June  3oth  of  that  year. 
Stimulated  by  this  offer,  the  friends  set  to  work,  and  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  their  energetic,  minister,  the  thing  was  accomplished. 
It  ought  also  to  be  stated  that  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union 
has  made  a  generous  grant  from  its  funds  both  to  Rishton  and 
Read  since  their  commencement.  The  two  stations  are  amongst 
the  most  promising  in  the  Blackburn  District. 

1  "Historic  Sketch." 


CHAPTER     IV. 
FROM     BURNLEY     TO     COLNE. 


I.— BETHESDA     CONGREGATIONAL     CHURCH,     BURNLEY. 

THE  Lancashire  Congregational  Union  was  formed  on  September 
23rd,  1806,  and  Burnley  with  its  vicinity  was  one  of  the  districts 
to  which  its  attention  was  first  directed.  In  the  first  Report  issued 
by  the  Union,  dated  January,  1808,  the  gospel  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  "  into  this  populous  town  ''  about  eighteen  months  ago. 
"  For  more  than  half  a  year,"  the  Report  continues,  "  it  was  regu 
larly  supplied  with  the  most  flattering  appearances,  by  a  succession 
of  ministers  in  the  Union.  Many  hundreds  crowded  to  hear  the 
word  of  life,  every  time  it  was  preached,  and  some  of  the  most 
profligate  characters  in  this  licentious  place  were  pricked  in  their 
heart,  and  converted  to  God,  and  are  now  adorning  the  gospel." 
The  Rev.  G.  Partington  is  said  to  have  been  residing  there  about 
nine  months.  Mr.  Partington  was  one  of  the  members  dismissed 
from  Mr.  Roby's  Church,  Cannon  Street,  Manchester,  on  February 
3rd,  1804,  to  form  the  Congregational  Church  at  Patncroft.  From 
this  place  he  went  to  Air.  Roby's  Academy,  to  be  educated  for  the 
ministry,  and  began  work  as  an  agent  of  the  County  Union,  at 
Oldham,  in  1807.  After  a  few  months  he  was  removed  to 
Burnley.  In  a  letter  of  his,  dated  December  7th,  1807,  he  writes, 
respecting  the  cause  at  Burnley  : — 

"  We  have  now  a  church  formed,  consisting  of  ten  members. 
Besides  occasional  members,  five  more  have  spoken  to  us  about 
being  proposed  the  next  meeting  ;  and  there  are  probably  fifteen 
persons,  exclusive  of  the  above,  concerning  whose  Christianity  I 
have  no  doubt."' 

1  "  Lancashire  County  Union  Report"  ending  January,  1808. 
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The  "  Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar  "  therefore  wrongly 
gives  the  date  of  the  church's  formation  as  1808.  In  the  oldest 
Church  Book  still  extant  the  first  two  names  on  the  roll  are 
Lawrence  Collier  and  John  Radcliffe,  admitted  April  8th,  1808, 
and  possibly  the  date  in  the  "Calendar"  has  been  taken  from  that. 
In  addition  to  Burnley,  Mr.  Partington  preached  regularly  at  Colne, 
and  to  this  place  he  removed  in  1810.  From  his  letter  dated  June 
26th,  1810,  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

"Three  weeks  since,  I  preached  my  farewell  sermon  at  Burnley, 
from  Acts  xx.,  31-32.  It  was  an  affecting  time  indeed.  Many  of 
the  people  were  in  tears — attendance  was  very  numerous  all  the 
day." 

From  Colne  he  removed  to  Park  Chapel,  Ramsbottom,  and 
in  1826  left  that  place  for  Glossop,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he 
laboured  until  his  death,  February  20,  1838.  He  is  described  as  a 
"  laborious  and  useful  minister  of  Christ's  gospel."  Amongst  the 
earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  Congregational  movement  here 
were  Mr.  John  Massey,  then  of  Oak  Mount,  and  for  several  years 
a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  Mr.  Roger  Cunliffe,  the  celebrated 
Blackburn  banker.  It  is  also  worth  stating  that  Nicholas  Rams- 
bottom  and  his  wife  Susannah,  who  were  amongst  the  first  six 
members  who  formed  the  Oak  Street  Church  at  Accrington,  in 
1839,  joined  the  Congregational  Church  at  Burnley,  July  8th,  1808, 
and  stand  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  list.  Mr.  Ramsbottom  was  also 
the  first  deacon  of  the  Bethesda  Church.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  a  room  "  in  St.  James's  Street,  over  the  shop  now  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Heaton,  druggist,  which  was  then  tenanted  by  one  William 
Pate,  a  shoemaker,  who  employed  a  number  of  apprentices."2  In 
1811  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shipley  succeeded  Mr.  Partington  at  Burnley. 
Lane  Ends,  Hurstwood,  Pendle  Bridge,  Fence-Gate,  Ickleton  ^?) 
Park  are  amongst  the  places  at  which  Mr.  Shipley  preached  in 
addition  to  Burnley.  As  early  as  the  winter  of  1808  two  gentlemen 
of  the  Union  Committee  met  in  Burnley  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
a  chapel,  and  it  is  said  their  "  applications  were  directed  chiefly  to 

1  "  Lancashire  County  Union  Report"  ending  January,  1811. 

2  "  Sketch  of  Bethesda  Congregational  Church."     Published  in  1878. 
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those  who  were  not  avowedly  attached  to  their  cause,  and,  con 
sidering  this  circumstance,  their  success  was  equal  to  their  expecta 
tions."1  The  depressed  state  of  trade,  however,  and  other  things, 
prevented  the  erection  of  a  building  until  1814.  On  January  2ist 
of  that  year  Mr.  Shipley  writes : — 

"Our  chapel  is  built  as  high  as  the  galleries  on  two  sides,  and 
would  soon  have  been  ready  to  cover  in  had  it  not  been  for  the 
severe  frost.  I  trust  that  when  finished  it  will  be  well  filled,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  came  forward  handsomely  to  help  us,  and 
several  have  already  been  enquiring  for  seats."- 

A  few  weeks  after  this  Mr.  Shipley  resigned,  and  of  him  I  have 
no  further  information.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Greenall,  who  was  born  at  Bolton,  August  i4th,  1788.  His  father 
was  originally  connected  with  the  chapel  at  Elswick,  and  when  the 
Rev.  Robert  Simpson  (afterwards  Doctor  Simpson)  left  there  for 
Duke's  Alley,  Bolton,  Mr.  Greenall  followed  him  and  became  an 
important  tradesman  in  the  town.  Thomas  Greenall  eventually 
went  to  Hoxton  Academy,  where  Dr.  Simpson  had  the  pleasure  of 
training  him  for  the  ministry.  It  was  immediately  after  Mr. 
Shipley's  resignation  that  Mr.  Greenall,  visiting  amongst  friends  at 
Burnley,  preached  four  or  five  Sundays  at  Bethesda  Chapel.  This 
led  to  his  receiving  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate,  which  he  accepted. 
He  entered  upon  his  labours  in  1814,  and  on  the  2ist  of  September 
in  that  year  the  new  chapel  was  opened  for  worship.  The  Rev. 
W.  Roby,  of  Manchester,  preached  from  Psalm  cxxxii.,  17-18,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  from  Psalm  xlviii.,  3.  It  is 
said  that  "  the  friends  of  the  established  church  have  come  forward 
in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  aid  of  this  infant  cause."  Mr. 
Greenall,  writing  January  i7th,  1815,  says  : — 

Our  chapel  has  been  hitherto  very  well  attended  ;  since  I  came  here  the 
morning  congregation  is  trebled ;  on  Sabbath  evening  we  are  favoured 
with  the  attendance  of  many  of  the  friends  of  the  established  church, 
several  of  whom  have  treated  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  uniformly 
acted  towards  the  interest,  as  well  as  towards  myself,  in  such  a  way  as  I 

1  "Lancashire  County  Union  Report"  ending  January,  1809. 
•  Ibid.,  January,  1814. 
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could  only  expect  if  they  were  decided  Dissenters.  On  Monday  evening  we 
have  a  prayer  meeting,  which  I  regularly  attend,  and  on  Thursday  evening 
a  sermon  ;  at  the  former  about  forty,  at  the  latter  about  sixty  persons  attend. 
About  six  months  ago  we  established  a  Sunday  School,  which  now  consists 
of  200  children,  many  of  whom  are  remarkably  attentive  to  the  word 
preached.1 

On  the  nth  of  October,  1815,  Mr.  Greenall  was  ordained,  the 
charge  being  given  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cockin,  of  Halifax,  from 
Col.  iv.,  17.  The  other  ministers  assisting  were  the  Revs.  William 
Roby,  of  Manchester ;  Mr.  Clunie,  of  Leaf  Square,  Manchester  ; 
J.  Fletcher,  of  Blackburn ;  and  Charles  Ely,  of  Bury.  The  Report, 
dated  April,  1817,  states  that  Burnley  "  has  ceased  to  be  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  Committee,  or  to  need  the  pecuniary  aid  of 
the  Union."  On  the  i4th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  the  chapel 
was  licensed  for  public  worship.  An  interesting  resolution,  unani 
mously  agreed  to  by  the  church  June  28th,  1832,  is  here  copied 
from  the  Church  Book  : — 

"If  any  member  open  a  public-house  he  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  with  us,  not  because  the  thing  is  inimical  in  itself  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  because  there  are  so  many  abuses  connected  with 
such  a  line  of  business  that  this  church  conceives  that  no  one  can 
glorify  God  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  or  be  comfortable  in  his  own 
mind  in  coming  to  the  Lord's  Table." 

About  1835  or  1836,  the  congregation  had  so  increased  that 
enlargement  of  the  chapel  became  necessary.  "  The  congregation 
in  that  year,"  says  a  writer,  "built  up  to  the  boundary  of  their 
premises  in  the  direction  of  the  site  of  St.  James's  Church."  Mr. 
Greenall  continued  to  labour  with  acceptance  and  usefulness 
amongst  his  people  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign  on 
March  5th,  1848,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry.  He  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement  at  Preston,  where  he  died  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1851.  His  sister  was  the  first  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Jones,  for  many  years  Congregational  minister  at  Mawdsley 
Street,  Bolton.  The  Rev.  David  Daniel  Evans  was  the  next 
minister.  He  was  born  on  the  i4th  of  October,  1813,  at  Blaeny- 

'  ''Lancashire  County  Union  Report"  ending  January,  1815 
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pant,  Cardiganshire,  and  entered  the  Independent  College  at 
Rotherham,  September,  1832,  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry.  His 
first  pastorate  was  at  Gateshead,  in  Durham,  where  he  settled  in 
1838;  and  his  next  at  Heanor,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  laboured 
four  years.  On  leaving  Heanor  he  went  to  St.  John's,  Newfound 
land,  where  he  had  the  oversight  of  an  important  church,  to  which 
there  belonged  "  many  of  the  elite  of  the  colony — members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  of  the  Government,  prosperous  merchants 
and  others."  Mr.  Evans,  however,  found  that  the  climate  suited 
neither  himself  nor  his  wife,  and  to  the  great  regret  of  his  congrega 
tion  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  In  1849  he  settled  at 
Burnley,  entering  upon  his  ministerial  duties  on  Sunday,  May  6th. 
His  appointment  as  minister  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  considerable 
number  of  church  members,  who  commenced  the  second  Congre 
gational  Church  in  the  town.  Whilst  at  Burnley  Mr.  Evans 
"  suffered  the  greatest  trial  of  all  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife."  She  died  February  24th,  1851,  aged  forty-one  years,  and 
lies  in  the  graveyard  of  Bethesda  Chapel.  He  closed  his  ministry 
at  Burnley  on  Sunday,  November  2ist,  1852,  and  removed  to 
Bridgnortli,  in  Shropshire.  His  connection  with  this  place  was 
terminated  by  his  death,  March  i6th,  1886,  after  a  pastorate  there 
of  over  thirty  years.  He  was  interred  in  the  Public  Cemetery, 
Bridgnorth.  The  Rev.  John  Stroyan  was  successor  to  Mr.  Evans 
at  Bethesda  Chnpel  He  was  born  in  Wigan,  August  2nd,  1822, 
beins  for  some  time  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Independent  Church 
there.  He  was  trained  at  Lancashire  College,  and  had  as  his  first 
charge  the  church  in  King's  Inn  Street,  Dublin,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  1848.  After  four  years'  service  he  returned  to  Eng 
land  and  received  overtures  from  the  church  at  Whitehaven  and 
was  invited  also  to  be  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  J.  Gawthorne,  of 
Derby.  These,  however,  he  declined,  and  settled  at  Burnley  in 
August,  1853.  In  1859  there  was  another  secession  of  members, 
and  \Vestuate  Congregational  Church  was  the  result.  In  1869  a 
branch  school  in  a  destitute  part  of  the  town  was  resolved  upon, 
and  a  room  in  Keighley  Green  was  taken  for  the  purpose,  where 
"  a  large  number  of  neglected  children  gathered  together."  Two 
years  afterwards  "the  committee  received  notice  to  quit  the  premises, 
and  no  other  suitable  room  being  obtainable  it  was  decided  to  erect 
2  —  1 1 
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an  iron  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salford."  After  a  ministry 
here  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Stroyan  died  somewhat 
suddenly  on  the  i5th  of  August,  1877.  His  interment  took  place 
on  the  2oth  in  the  Burnley  Cemetery,  and  on  the  Sunday  following 
memorial  sermons  were  preached  in  Bethesda  Chapel  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Hartley,  then  at  Marple  (formerly  a  member  of  the  church),  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  C.  Williams  (Baptist), 
of  Accrington.  Mrs.  Stroyan  still  resides  in  the  town,  and  interests 
herself  in  its  religious  work.  In  1879  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Davies, 
educated  at  Brecon,  who  had  previously  laboured  at  Newport 
and  Crosskeys,  both  in  Monmouthshire,  began  his  ministry  at 
Burnley.  In  1886  he  removed  to  the  City  New  Tabernacle, 
London,  where  he  still  labours.  In  the  following  year  the  present 
minister,  Rev.  T.  R.  Davies,  a  Bala  student,  who  had  previously 
held  pastorates  at  Festiniog  and  Llandore,  entered  upon  his  labours 
here.  The  chapel  of  1814  stood  until  1878,  when  it  was  super 
seded  by  the  present  building.  The  Rev.  J.  McEwan  Stott,  M.A., 
of  Blackburn,  was  the  last  to  preach  in  it  before  it  was  taken  down. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated  that  as  far  back  as  1864  a  new 
chapel  was  thought  about,  and  to  some  extent  prepared  for.  "  Land 
was  bought,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  in  North  Parade,  but,  being 
unable  to  commence  building  at  the  time,  and  tempted  by  an 
advantageous  offer,  it  was  sold  again,  and  the  money  invested 
towards  the  present  building."  In  1877  it  was  resolved  to  build 
upon  the  old  site,  and  plans  were  drawn  and  sent  in.  Mr.  Stroyan, 
the  minister,  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  but  he  wished  to  go  over  the 
plans,  and  it  is  said  that  his  last  entry  in  his  private  journal  had 
reference  to  the  undertaking.  "Lord  guide  and  help  us,"  he  wrote, 
as  he  lay  down  his  pen  and  closed  his  life.  The  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  structure  was  laid  on  Good  Friday,  1878,  by  Henry 
Lee,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  and  it  was  completed  and  opened  for 
worship  the  succeeding  year.  The  following  descriptive  sentences 
are  extracted  from  a  local  pamphlet : — 

The  chapel  is  designed  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  and  will 
be  substantially  erected  in  local  stone,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Wm. 
Waddington  and  Son,  of  this  town.  The  plan  provides  a  central  vestibule, 
with  screens  right  and  left,  opening  into  the  body  of  the  chapel,  and  stair 
case  to  galleries.  The  chapel  is  42  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long  internally,  and 
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beyond  this,  at  the  rear,  are  projected  minister's  vestry,  organ  chamber, 
classroom,  and  storeroom,  the  heating  vault  being  under  the  minister's 
vestry.  The  ground  floor  accommodates  280  worshippers,  and  the  gallery 
350,  making  a  total  of  630.  The  front  of  the  chapel  has  coupled  and 
recessed  doorways.  The  staircases  are  divided  externally  by  projecting 
wings,  the  one  to  the  right  being  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and  the  one 
to  the  left,  being  the  angle  nearest  St.  James's  Street,  will  be  carried  up  as 
a  tower  about  14  feet  square,  having  angle  pilasters  supporting  arches  which 
enclose  shafted  arcade,  the  whole  being  covered  with  sawn  slates  and 
ornamental  finial.  The  sides  of  the  building  have  segmental  and  semi 
circular  headed  windows  to  ground  floor  and  gallery  floor  respectively.1 

The  cost  of  the  whole  was  about  ,£3,750.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  new  building  is  the  date  stone  of  the  chapel,  thus  inscribed : 

BETHESDA. 

1814. 

A  door  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit  leads  into  the  old  school, 
which  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  chapel.  It  is  a  low  building, 
and  has  felt  the  touch  of  time.  Shortly,  this  will  be  taken  down, 
and  a  new  one  erected  upon  its  site,  which,  with  other  improvements, 
will  cost  about  ^2,000.  A  graveyard  of  considerable  size  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chapel,  in  which  are  many  tombstones.  The 
number  of  scholars  connected  with  the  school  is  about  360,  and 
the  membership  of  the  church  about  180. 


II.— SALEM    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH,    BURNLEY. 

SALKM  CHAPEL — the  second  Congregational  interest  in  the  town  of 
Burnley — was  built  some  forty  years  ago.  It  originated  in  a 
secession  of  forty-three  members  from  the  Bethesda  Church,  who 
were  not  agreed  as  to  the  advisability  of  inviting  the  Rev.  1).  D. 
Evans  to  the  pastorate  of  that  church.  The  division  took  place 
in  May,  1849,  an^  worship  was  commenced  in  an  upper  room  in 
Back  Market  Street,  then  used  as  a  wholesale  grocery  store.  After 
wards,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stamer,  a  clergy 
man  in  the  Established  Church,  the  old  Temperance  Hall  was 
obtained.  In  the  same  year  a  church  was  formed,  when  the 

1  "  Sketch  of  Bethesda  Congregational  Church."     Published  in  1878. 
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following  ministers  were  present  and  assisted  :  Revs.  J.  G.  Rogers, 
B.A.,  now  of  London;  J.  Spence,  M.A.,  of  Preston;  R.  Aspinall, 
of  Colne ;  R.  Gibbs,  of  Skipton  ;  Watson  Smith,  of  Wilmslow  ; 
and  VV.  Roseman,  of  Bury.1  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  neigh 
bouring  ministers,  and  students  from  Airedale,  one  of  them,  Mr. 
R.  D.  Wilson,  being  eventually  chosen  as  the  first  pastor.  It  was 
in  1849  that  he  supplied  at  Salem,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to  him 
to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  church,  accompanied  with  a  promise 
to  build  a  substantial  and  commodious  chapel.  This  proposal  he 
agreed  to  in  February,  1850,  though  his  college  course  did  not 
terminate  until  June  of  the  following  year.  The  new  structure  was 
erected  and  opened  for  worship  on  Good  Friday,  1.851,  when  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Lancashire  College,  preached  in  the  morn 
ing,  and  in  the  evening  a  tea  meeting  was  held,  at  which  many 
were  present.  The  following  Sunday  the  preacher  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Wilson  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  the  church  on  Thursday,  October  3oth,  of  the  same  year. 
The  Rev.  R.  Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  gave  the  introductory  dis 
course  ;  Rev.  A.  Fraser,  M.A.,  of  Blackburn,  asked  the  usual 
questions  ;  Rev.  Richard  Gibbs,  of  Skipton,  offered  the  ordination 
prayer ;  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  of  Airedale  College,  gave  the 
charge.  It  is  said  that  upwards  ot  twenty  ministers  were  present. 
In  the  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for  February,  1852,  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  ordination  service,  are  also  some  particulars  about 
the  church  itself.  The  picture,  however,  must  be  somewhat  over 
drawn.  It  is  said  that  the  chapel  will  seat  1,150,  that  an  aggregate 
congregation  of  upwards  of  800  had  been  gathered  into  it,  that  the 
Sabbath  School  numbered  450,  and  that  the  church  had  increased 
from  forty-three  to  120  members.  Even  if  a  large  discount  has  to 
be  made,  it  is  evident  that  very  considerable  success  attended  this 
new  venture.  Mr.  Wilson  remained  only  until  1854,  when  he 
removed  to  Wolverhampton  to  take  charge  of  the  Queen  Street 
Church.  He  subsequently  ministered  at  Steelhouse  Lane,  Birming 
ham,  and  Craven  Chapel,  London.  He  is  now  resident  in  London 
without  charge.  The  Rev.  VV.  M.  O'Hanlon  was  Mr.  Wilson's 
successor  at  Burnley.  He  was  educated  at  Blackburn,  and  ordained 

1  "Historic  Sketch,"    in  the  "Burnley   and   District    Congregational 
Magazine"  for  1889. 
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on  the  2yth  of  September,  1837,  as  the  minister  of  Hollinshead 
Street  Chapel,  Chorley,  where  he  remained  until  1842.  In  that 
year  he  left  for  Birkenhead,  where  he  laboured  about  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  to  his  old  charge  at  Chorley. 
In  1850  he  went  to  Belfast,  and  in  November,  1854,  he  settled  at 
Burnley  ;  but  a  career  of  great  promise  was  cut  short  by  his  death 
in  the  following  July.  His  remains  were  laid  in  the  Padiham 
Cemetery.  The  church  remained  vacant  until  June,  1857,  \\lien 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Shawcross  entered  upon  his  ministry  here.  His 
ministerial  training  was  received  at  Airedale,  his  first  settlement 
being  Malton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1853,  whence  he  removed  to 
Burnley.  A  heavy  debt  of  ^2,400  was  removed  from  the  chapel 
during  his  ministry,  and  a  considerable  number  of  members  added 
to  the  church  roll.  Tn  1865  he  removed  to  Alnwick,  in  Northum 
berland,  and  subsequently  held  the  pastorate  of  Brierfield,  near 
Burnley.  The  Rev.  John  Reid,  who  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
E.  U.  Theological  Hall,  and  who  had  previously  laboured  at  Trout- 
beck,  Windermere,  succeeded  Mr.  Shawcross  in  1867.  Failing 
health  brought  about  his  resignation  in  1875,  an^  ln  [S77  the  Rev. 
\\ .  M.  VVesterby,  of  Airedale 'College,  was  chosen  as  his  successor. 
In  1880  he  removed  to  Allerton,  near  Bradford,  where  he  remained 
for  some  ten  years.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Longsight,  near  Manchester.  In  1881,  the  Rev.  John 
Reid,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in  British  Columbia,  began  his 
second  period  of  ministerial  service  at  Salem.  He  remained  only 
until  1884,  the  same  cause  leading  to  his  resignation  the  second 
time  as  before.  In  July,  1885,  he  was  followed  by  the  present 
minister— Rev.  J.  B.  Parry — whose  ministerial  training  was  obtained 
at  Lancashire  College,  and  who  had  laboured  some  nine  years 
previously  at  Bethania,  Festiniog,  and  Llansamlet,  South  Wales. 

The  chapel  is  centrally  situated,  and  lies  in  Manchester  Road, 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  town.  It  stands  a  little  back, 
and  from  the  street  to  the  chapel  entrance  is  something  not  unlike 
a  drawbridge,  which  has  to  be  crossed.  The  front  is  beautiful, 
somewhat  imposing,  though  not  gorgeous,  into  which  the  date  stone 
has  been  built,  thus  inscribed  : — 

SALEM. 

1850. 
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The  doorway  opens  into  a  vestibule,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which 
are  the  gallery  stairs,  also  aisles  leading  up  to  the  pulpit.  The 
organ  is  immediately  behind  the  pulpit :  and  below  the  pulpit  are 
the  pews  occupied  by  the  singers,  where  usually  the  communion 
pew  is.  The  pews  are  stained  dark  brown,  and  the  building  is  well 
lighted  throughout,  except  the  gallery  over  the  doorway,  which  is  a 
little  sombre-looking.  To  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  a  vestry  for  the 
singers,  and  a  passage  leading  down  to  the  schoolroom,  which  is 
beneath  the  chapel.  Usually  such  rooms  are  dull,  dreary-looking 
places,  but  this  is  quite  an  exception;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Salem  people  would  improve  the  appearance  of  things 
if  they  had  to  "  come  up  higher."  Close  by  is  a  considerable  block 
of  buildings  which  has  been  purchased  by  them,  the  lower  rooms 
having  been  made  into  classrooms,  and  the  upper  stories  being  let 
for  office  and  warehouse  purposes.  In  the  autumn  of  1885  the 
chapel  was  renovated,  and  somewhat  altered  to  make  room  for  a 
new  and  larger  organ.  New  classrooms  also  were  erected,  together 
with  a  minister's  vestry,  and  the  school  and  chapel  beautified. 
The  whole  cost  amounted  to  about  ^1,600.  The  old  organ  was 
generously  presented  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Brierfield, 
where  Mr.  Shawcross,  one  of  the  Salem  ministers,  for  several  years 
laboured.  According  to  the  "  Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar" 
the  chapel  contains  sitting  accommodation  for  800,  the  member 
ship  of  the  church  stands  at  311,  and  in  the  school  there  are  over 
560  scholars  and  teachers. 

An  important  mission  at  Hollingreave  is  worked  by  the  Salem 
church.  A  school  was  opened  here  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
January  igth  and  2oth  of  last  year.  On  the  Sunday  (January 
2oth)  services  were  conducted,  morning  and  evening,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Wayman,  of  Blackpool,  and  in  the  afternoon  by  Leonard 
Clement,  Esq.,  of  Nelson.  A  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  building  fund, 
held  in  February,  1889,  yielded  the  noble  sum  of  £1,557  i6s.  gd., 
after  paying  expenses.  Hollingreave  School  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  Burnley.  It  has  cost  altogether 
(including  cost  of  land  for  chapel)  over  ,£3,300.  The  doorway  is 
at  one  end.  There  is  a  spacious  vestibule,  from  which  doors  lead 
into  the  infant  classroom  and  to  another  classroom,  and  into  the 
large  room,  which  will  accommodate  about  450  adults.  From  the 
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vestibule  also  stairs  lead  up  to  the  lecture-room  and  several  classes 
above.  The  memorial  stone  is  on  the  side  of  the  building  facing 
the  street,  having  upon  it  the  following  inscription  : — 

"This  stone  was  laid  by  Miss  Lydia  J.  Kay,  in  memory  of  her 
father,  the  late  Alderman  John  Kay,  J.P.  May  12,  1888." 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  September  ist,  1889,  a  branch  church 
was  formed,  when  the  Revs.  E.  Gough,  B.A.,  of  Barrowford  ; 
T.  R.  Davies,  Bethesda ;  and  T.  J.  Hosken,  Westgate,  were 
present,  and  assisted  the  pastor  in  the  service.  There  are  some 
thirty  members  in  fellowship  there,  and  ihe  school  has  in  it  over 
350  scholars.  The  Rev.  Win.  Robinson,  from  Nottingham  Institute, 
began  his  labours  here  on  the  first  Sunday  in  this  year  as  Mr.  Parry's 
assistant.  Salem  Church  can  look  with  pleasure  over  forty 
years  of  useful  work,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
never  better  and  more  actively  engaged  than  at  the  present  time. 


III.— WKSTGATE  CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH,   BURNLEY. 

THE  names  given  to  the  two  Congregational  Churches  in  Burnley, 
whose  histories  have  been  told,  are  Scriptural,  '•  Bethesda ''  and 
"  Salem  ;"  the  one  given  to  the  third  is  taken  from  the  street  in 
which  it  stands,  "Westgate."  Like  the  sister  church  of  Salem,  it 
arose  in  a  secession  from  Bethesda.  The  first  public  service  was 
held  on  June  26th,  1859,  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  where 
worship  was  continued  until  the  new  sanctuary  at  once  resolved 
upon  was  completed.  On  the  25th  of  July  following  a  church  was 
formed  consisting  of  forty-one  members,  the  Revs.  R.  P.  Clarke, 
of  Uarwen  ;  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  now  of  London  ;  A.  Blackburn 
Eastwood  ;  and  J.  Thomson,  of  Marsclen,  conducting  the  service. 
'I  \\P  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  22nd  of 
October  following  by  John  Crossley,  Esq.,  Halifax.  The  school 
was  proceeded  with  first,  and  on  the  i2th  of  August,  1860,  was 
opened  for  public  worship,  the  Rev.  J.  Ci.  Rogers,  B.A.,  being  the 
preacher.  The  collections  for  the  day  amounted  to  ^"262.  The 
chapel  was  completed  in  the  following  year,  the  opening  services 
commencing  on  July  3ist,  when  sermons  were  preached  by  the 
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Revs.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  and  James  Parsons,  of  York. 
The  opening  services  were  continued,  the  preachers  being  the  Revs. 
G,  Gill,  the  newly -appointed  pastor,  E.  Mellor,  M.A,  of  Halifax, 
and  J.  G.  Miall,  of  Bradford.  Mr.  Gill  had  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  new  church  in  the  early  part  of  J  illy,  entering 
upon  duty  on  August  4th.  He  was  born  at  Tiverton,  Devon, 
January  23rd,  1820,  but  early  removed  to  London  and  became 
connected  with  the  Barbican  Church.  Eventually  he  entered 
Hackney  College,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  college  course 
was  appointed  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  Mangaia, 
South  Seas.  His  ordination  took  place  on  April  3oth,  1844, 
and  on  the  5th  of  June  following  he  and  his  wife  set  sail.  In 
1857  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  A.  Buzacott  in  having  charge  of 
the  training  institution  at  Raratonga.  In  January,  1860,  Mr.  Gill 
returned  to  England,  where,  almost  single-handed,  he  completed 
and  carried  through  the  press  the  revision  of  thi  Raratongan 
Scriptures.  As  already  stated,  he  did  not  return  to  Missionary 
work,  but  settled  at  Burnley,  as  the  first  pastor  of  Westgaie.  For 
nineteen  years  he  laboured  in  unbroken  peace  amongst  his  people. 
A  debt  of  ,£1,300  was  removed  from  the  chapel,  and  some  370 
members  were  admitted  into  the  church.  Failing  health  brought 
about  liis  retirement  in  April,  1880,  and  his  removal  to  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  London.  He  died  there  quite  suddenly  on  the  igth 
of  August  following,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-six  years.  Members 
of  his  family  are  still  resident  in  Burnley.  His  successor  was  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Clarke,  educated  at  Airedale,  and  who  had  previously 
laboured  at  Malton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Walton,  near  Liverpool. 
He  began  his  Burnley  pastorate  in  the  year  of  Mr.  Gill's  retire 
ment.  In  that  same  year  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  school 
building  was  made.  Mr.  Clarke  resigned  his  charge  here  in  1887, 
an  1  is  now  minister  of  the  Queen  Street  Congregational  Church? 
Chester.  The  Rev.  T.  J.  Hosken,  trained  at  Owens  College,  and 
who  had  previously  laboured  at  Charles  worth,  in  Derbyshire,  for 
six  years,  succeeded  Mr.  Clarke  at  Westgate  in  1888,  and  con 
tinues  to  minister  acceptably  unto  the  people.  The  whole  block  of 
buildings  stand  upon  elevated  ground,  and  cover  a  considerable 
area.  There  is  a  large  and  important  Day  School.  The  chapel  is 
to-day  much  as  it  was  when  erected  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
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following  sentences,  written  at  that  time,  are  a  substantially  accu 
rate  description  of  the  present  structure  : — 

The  site  is  a  very  eligible  plot  of  ground,  possessing  approaches  in  front 
and  rear  and  on  the  west  side,  and  stands  about  ten  feet  above  the  road 
level.  The  front  of  the  chapel  is  set  back  about  25  feet  from  the  road 
boundary,  and  the  space  is  occupied  by  a  handsome  double  flight  of  stone 
steps  and  balustrade,  and  an  upper  terrace  or  platform,  12  feet  wide.  There 
are  three  entrance  doorways  in  the  front  of  the  chapel,  and  spacious  lobbies 
and  vestibules  in  connection,  each  having  two  sets  of  folding  doors,  exclusive 
of  the  outer  doors.  Two  stone  staircases  lead  to  the  galleries,  which  occupy 
the  end  and  two  sides  of  the  building.  In  the  rear  is  a  semi-circular  recess 
for  the  organ,  14  feet  deep.  The  front  of  the  organ  gallery  projects  three 
feet  into  the  chapel,  and  in  front  of  this  is  the  pulpit.  The  length  of  the 
chapel  internally,  including  the  organ  recess,  is  gift,  gin.;  width.  5oft ;  height 
from  floor  to  wall-plate  on  roof,  2gfc.;  height  from  floor  to  centre  ceiling,  3gft. 
The  style  of  the  building  throughout  is  Lombardic  in  general  treatment. 
The  schoolroom  is  connected  with  the  chapel,  and  the  floor  is  nearly  level 
with  the  chapel  galleries.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  stone  through 
out,  obtained  from  Callow  Quarry,  six  miles  distant,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  Welsh  slate,  arranged  in  layers  of  red  and  blue.  The  total  cost  of  the 
entire  undertaking,  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  was  the  gift  of  Lord  Massey, 
Esq.,  was  about  .£6,000.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  H.  J.  Paull  and  Oliver 
Ayliffe,  of  Burnley.1 

The  chapel  has  sitting  accommodation  for  about  1,000. 


IV.— MAKSDEN     AND     BRIERFIELD     CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCH. 

IN  1837  the  Independent  Chapel  wa?  erected  on  Marsden  Height, 
the  centre  of  a  scattered  population,  principally  hand-loom  weavers. 
It  was  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  friends  who  had  com 
menced  services  about  1835  in  a  building  known  as  the  "School 
House,"  benches  for  which  they  had  obtained  by  begging.  The 
Revs.  R.  Aspinall,  of  Colne,  and  T.  Greenall,  of  Burnley,  interested 
themselves  in  the  movement,  and  frequently  preached  there.  The 
Report  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union  ending  April, 
1837,  says  that  Marsden  "is  perhaps  as  interesting  and  promising  a 

1   ''  Congregational  Year  Book"  for  1863. 
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station  as  any  in  connection  with  the  Union."  At  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Union  held  April,  1836,  a  grant  of  ,£30  had  been 
made  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  there.  Very  considerable 
prosperity  attended  the  new  interest,  and  so  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1836,  a  church  was  formed  of  the  following  persons:  John  Shar- 
man,  Mary  Sharman,  William  Thornton,  Catherine  Thornton, 
Ralph  Landless,  Timothy  Walton,  Joseph  Burrows,  Abram  Clegg, 
Robert  Kay,  John  Walton,  John  Spencer,  Thomas  Hargreaves, 
John  Chadwick,  Stephen  Duerden,  John  Helliwell,  Henry  Walton. 
No  time  was  lost  in  securing  a  site  for  a  new  building,  the  founda 
tion  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  September  26th  following  by 
Samuel  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Manchester.  The  first  name  in  the  list 
of  the  members  just  given  was  that  of  the  minister,  who  was 
ordained  to  the  pastorate  here  on  October  26th,  1836,  the  Revs. 
T.  Greenall,  Burnley  ;  R.  Aspinall,  Colne  ;  W.  Jones,  Bolton  ;  J. 
Wadsworth,  Clitheroe ;  and  S.  Nichols,  Darwen,  taking  part  in  the 
service.  In  the  Report  for  April,  1837,  already  named,  it  is  stated 
that  the  membership  of  the  church  had  risen  to  fifty,  that  in  the 
Sunday  School  were  160  children  and  thirty  teachers,  and  that  Mr. 
Sharman  had  the  following  preaching  places :  Reedyford,  Burnley 
Lanehead,  New  Road,  and  Lane  Ends.  The  chapel  was  completed 
and  opened  for  worship  on  Thursday,  August  24th,  1837,  by  Dr. 
Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  the  preachers 
were  the  Revs.  R.  Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  and  T.  Greenall,  of 
Burnley.  Its  cost  was  a  little  over  ^£800,  and  the  collections  at  the 
opening  services  reached  ^69.  In  their  report  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  County  Union,  held  April,  1837,  the  friends  at 
Marsden  say  that  the  sum  of  ^400  had  been  raised  towards  the 
building,  ,£60  of  which  had  come  from  friends  at  Burnley.  In 
the  Report  ending  April,  1840,  it  is  said  that  "circumstances  of  a 
painful  kind  "  had  arisen,  and  the  people  were  without  a  minister. 
The  vacancy  was  not  filled  up  until  1843,  when  the  Rev.  R.  Abram, 
from  Martin  Top,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  church,  entering 
upon  duty  as  minister  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  of  that  year. 
For  over  six  years  Mr.  Abram  laboured  here  with  considerable 
success.  The  debt  upon  the  chapel  was  gradually  reduced,  and  in 
the  Report  ending  April,  1846,  it  said  that  it  had  been  completely 
removed.  The  Report  ending  April,  1848,  says: — 
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"The  chief  circumstance  which  has  distinguished  the  past  year 
is  the  erection  of  commodious  rooms  for  Sunday,  Day,  and  Infant 
Schools,  at  a  cost  of  ^530.  This  large  sum,  partly  by  the  exer 
tions  of  the  people  themselves,  but  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  friends 
at  Burnley,  has  been  wholly  raised,  so  that  the  school  buildings 
have  been  completed  without  the  burden  of  any  remaining  debt." 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  1849,  ^r-  Abram  removed  toTockholes, 
near  Blackburn,  where  he  laboured  until  his  death,  July  3oth,  1852. 
The  Rev.  W.  Fordyce,  educated  at  Rotherham  College,  and  who 
had  previously  laboured  in  Ireland,  was  the  next  minister,  settling 
at  Marsden  in  1852.  He  resigned  in  August,  1854.  He  subse 
quently  held  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Chinley, 
in  Derbyshire,  for  several  years.  The  Rev.  John  Thompson,  from 
Airedale  College,  followed  in  July,  1856,  and  resigned  in  1860 
His  subsequent  pastorates  have  been  at  Radcliffe,  near  Manchester  ; 
Haslemere,  in  Surrey;  and  Hastings,  in  Sussex.  He  is  now  resi 
dent,  without  charge,  at  Buckland,  Portsmouth.  After  Mr.  Thomp 
son's  removal  the  pulpit  was  supplied  some  two  years  mainly  by 
students  from  Airedale  and  Lancashire  Colleges.  There  were  three 
services  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  some  of  the  students  objected  to 
this,  but  the  church  decided  to  deduct  "  a  portion  of  their  fee  if 
they  did  not  put  in  full  time."  In  April,  1862,  the  Rev.  E.  Cowell, 
who  had  been  an  occasional  supply  here,  began  his  duties  as 
ministei.  The  Report  ending  April,  1873,  states  that  the  church 
had  resolved  "  to  make  an  effort  to  support  their  own  minister,  with 
out  asking  any  further  assistance  at  present."  It  was  during  his 
ministry  that  the  cause  at  Nelson  was  commenced,  an  account  of 
which  follows  this.  At  a  Church  Meeting  held  May  28th,  1873, 
the  question  of  doing  something  at  Brierfield  was  first  named.  In 
the  days  when  "  Providence  Chapel,"  the  chapel  upon  Marsden 
Height,  was  erected,  Brierfield  "  could  boast  no  more  than  a  way 
side  inn  and  a  few  straggling  houses/"  but  in  Mr.  Cowell's  days 
the  introduction  of  several  mills  had  made  it  a  very  important  and 
populous  place.  It  became  evident  that  ere  long  the  cause  at 
Marsden  would  need  to  be  transferred  to  Brierfield,  and  so  a  room 

1  "  Historical   Sketch,"   in   the  "  Burnley  and   District  Congregational 
Magazine"  for  August,  1888. 
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was  rented  over  Mr.  Oddie's  joiners'  shop,  and  Sabbath  evening 
services  were  commenced  in  December,  1873.  In  the  following 
year  failing  health  led  to  Mr.  Cowell's  resignation  and  removal  to 
Brethertcn,  where  he  laboured  until  his  death  in  1881.  The  idea 
of  building  at  Brierfield  was  often  present  with  the  church,  but 
abandoned  until  the  vacant  pastorate  should  be  filled  up.  This 
was  not  done  until  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1877,  when  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Shawcross  entered  upon  duty  as  minister.  In  February 
next  Mr.  Oddie  gave  notice  that  his  room  would  be  wanted  for 
business  purposes,  and  from  this  time  the  question  of  building  in 
Brierfield  was  taken  up  by  the  church.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  look  out  for  a  site.  Eventually  one  was  obtained  in  a  commanding 
position  on  the  highway  leading  from  Burnley  to  Colne.  The 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  school  chapel  was  laid  on  October  27th, 
1877,  by  Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  who  gave 
p^ioo  towards  the  building  fund.  It  was  opened  on  October  7th 
in  the  following  year,  by  the  Rev.  Enoch  Mellor,  M.A.,  D.D.  The 
opening  services  were  conducted  on  the  i3th  of  October,  when  Dr. 
Thomson,  of  Manchester,  was  the  preacher  ;  October  zoth,  Rev.  J. 
McDougall,  then  of  Darwen  ;  and  October  23rd,  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers, 
B.  A.  The  building  cost  about  ^2,700,  towards  which  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Chapel  Building  Society  granted  ^200.  From  that 
date  the  church  transferred  its  interest  to  Brierfield  and  took  the 
new  name.  In  1882  the  upper  room  was  pewed  and  other  altera 
tions  made,  costing  about  ^roo.  The  Day  School  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  more  accommodation  became  necessary,  and 
so  it  was  resolved  to  take  down  the  old  school  at  Marsden,  standing 
idle,  and  build  an  infant  schoolroom  at  Brierfield.  The  foundation 
stone  of  this  was  laid  on  May  loth,  1884,  by  William  Landless, 
Esq.,  of  Nelson,  and  the  building  was  opened  on  October  rgth  of 
the  same  year.  The  cost  of  the  erection  was  about  ,£500.  In 
1885  the  Salem  Church  of  Burnley,  of  which  Mr.  Shawcross  was 
formerly  pastor,  having  decided  upon  a  new  organ,  generously  gave 
the  old  one  to  the  Brierfield  Church.  The  building  of  this  into  the 
chapel  involved  some  structural  alterations,  which,  with  other  efforts, 
laid  upon  the  church  a  debt  of  about  ^£1,000.  In  August,  1887, 
Mr.  Shawcross  resigned  through  failing  health,  and  withdrew  from 
the  ministry.  He  died  at  Southport  on  the  2  ist  of  November,  1890, 
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aged  sixty-seven  years.  The  present  minister,  Rev.  T.  Wesley  Brown, 
educated  at  the  Congregational  Institute,  Nottingham,  and  who 
previously  held  a  pastorate  for  several  years  at  Tetbury,  in  Glouces 
tershire,  succeeded  Mr.  Shawcross  in  1888.  The  old  chapel  at 
Marsden  still  stands.  It  is  a  plain,  square,  stone  structure,  with 
sitting  accommodation  for  700  people,  and  is  still  in  good  condi 
tion.  Around  it  is  a  large  graveyard,  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  Cemetery  for  the  village.  For  some  time  after  the  church 
removed  to  Brierfield  the  old  chapel  served  as  a  Sunday  School  and 
preaching  station,  but  latterly  the  services  have  been  given  up_  and 
interest  has  been  centred  at  Brierfield.  The  new  building  here  is 
seated  for  about  600  persons.  It  is  two  stories  high,  the  upper  room 
being  used  for  public  worship,  the  lower  for  Sunday  and  Day 
School  purposes.  The  membership  of  the  church  stands  at  no  ; 
Sunday  Scholars  and  Teachers,  302  ;  Day  Scholars,  330.  A  debt 
of  ^965  rests  upon  the  premises,  which  it  is  proposed  to  extinguish 
by  means  of  a  bazaar  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 


V.— NELSON'     CONGREGATIONAL     CHURCH. 

DURING  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  E.  Cowell  at  Marsden,  work  was 
commenced  at  Nelson,  then  a  small  village,  now  a  town  of  25,000 
inhabitants,  having  obtained  its  charter  of  incorporation  a  year  ago. 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Landless  kindly  lent  the  lower  part  of  their 
foundry,  which  was  opened  for  worship  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
March,  1865.  Shortly  afterwards  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
removed  to  the  Co-operative  Assembly  Room,  where  a  Sabbath 
School  and  preaching  services  were  conducted  until  October  of  the 
same  year,  when  they  entered  their  new  place  of  worship,  erected 
in  Lomeshaye  Lane,  at  a  cost  of  ,£800.  A  church  was  formed 
numbering  twenty  members,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1865,  by  the 
Revs.  George  Gill,  of  Burnley,  and  William  Hodges,  of  Bretherton. 
The  "Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar''  for  1868-9  states  that 
there  was  a  congregation  of  300,  a  Sunday  School  with  250 
scholars,  and  that  the  debt  upon  the  building  was  ,£500.  The 
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grant  from  the  Union  Funds  was  ^25.  In  1870  the  Rev.  William 
Reid,  from  the  E.  U.  Theological  Hall,  Glasgow,  became  the  first 
minister  of  the  church  at  Nelson.  The  "Calendar"  for  1873-4 
says  that  the  debt  upon  the  chapel  had  been  removed,  a  gallery 
erected  at  one  end,  and  several  other  improvements  effected. 
This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  bazaar,  which  realised 
^553  193.  3d.  Two  years  later  the  church  declared  itself  free 
from  the  Union  Funds.  Mr.  Reid  removed  to  Levenshulme,  near 
Manchester,  in  1875,  and  there  still  labours.  The  Rev.  T.  N. 
Oliphant,  from  Frees,  in  Shropshire,  was  the  next  minister,  following 
Mr.  Reid  in  1876.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Ashburton,  in  Devon 
shire,  and  is  still  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  there.  The 
Rev.  J.  R.  Richards,  educated  at  Brecon  College,  and  who  had 
previously  laboured  at  Cwmparc,  was  invited  to  the  vacant  pastorate 
at  Nelson,  and  commenced  his  ministry  there  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  1883.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  present  handsome  chapel  was 
erected.  A  plot  of  ground  had  been  secured  a  few  years  previous, 
at  a  cost  of  ^550,  the  money  being  subscribed  by  the  church  and 
congregation.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  April  26th,  1884, 
by  Jesse  Haworth,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Manchester,  and  an  address  on 
Congregational  principles  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev. 
J.  McDougall,  now  at  Manchester.  The  church  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  fronting  Manchester  Road,  the  highway  leading 
from  Burnley  to  Skipton.  It  is  described  as  a  parallelogram, sixty-four 
feet  by  forty-two  feet,  divided  into  five  bays.  There  are  at  the 
front  two  entrances,  giving  access  by  stone  staircases  to  galleries 
which  go  round  three  sides  of  the  chapel,  and  a  large  central  door 
way  for  ground  floor.  The  style  of  architecture  is  early  English. 
It  has  sitting  accommodation  for  750  people.  Its  cost  was  about 
,£4.500  without  the  land.  Mr.  G.  Fell,  of  Manchester,  was  the 
architect.  The  whole  scheme  included  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
building  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  and  this  was  commenced  in 
1889.  In  August  of  that  year,  Mr.  Richards  removed  to  the 
Tabernacle,  Bristol,  where  he  still  labours.  The  school  was  com 
pleted  and  opened  on  Thursday,  December  jath,  1889,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bruce,  of  Huddersfield,  preaching  on  the  occasion  from  Psalm 
cvii.,  2.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  Rev.  G.  Hunsworth,  M.A., 
of  Derby,  was  the  preacher.  This  building  is  in  the  same  style  of 
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architecture  as  the  chapel  which  it  adjoins.  It  has  galleries  which 
go  round  three  sides,  and  separate  entrances  for  boys,  girls,  infants, 
and  lecture  room.  Including  the  latter,  there  are  twenty-one  class 
rooms,  into  which  all  the  scholars  disperse  after  the  opening  at  each 
service,  and  from  which  they  are  summoned  by  electric  bell  for 
dismissal.  The  whole  of  the  scholars  can  be  dispersed  into  the 
classroom  in  about  one  minute.  The  school  buildings  are  con 
sidered  models.  There  is  accommodation  for  nearly  700  scholars, 
and  the  cost,  with  additional  land,  is  ^£4,000,  of  which  the  sum  of 
,£1,990  still  remains  to  be  paid.  No  successor  to  Mr.  Richards 
has  yet  been  appointed.  The  church  membership  stands  at  240, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  is  450.  The  old  chapel  m  Lomeshaye 
Lane,  which,  with  the  galleries  added  later,  had  sitting  accommoda 
tion  for  350  people,  was  used  as  Sunday  School  after  the  erection 
of  the  new  chapel  in  Manchester  Road.  When,  however,  the  new 
school  was  erected,  it  was  sold  to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company  for  ^£1,000,  part  of  the  land  being  required  for 
extension  purposes.  The  closing  service  therein  took  place  on 
Sunday,  December  i5th,  1890.  The  church  has  just  concluded  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  work  upon  which  it  can  look  back  with 
satisfaction  and  joy. 


VI.— THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AT  COLNE. 
IN  a  quiet  nook  of  Lancashire,  almost  due  east,  and  bordering 
upon  Yorkshire,  is  the  ancient  town  of  Colne.  Its  historian 
describes  it  as  "  situate  on  an  eminence  between  the  hills  of  Bouls- 
worth  and  Pendle,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  moorland  tracts  which 
divide  the  valleys  of  Lancashire  from  those  of  Yorkshire."1  It  has 
a  history,  and  a  long  one,  too,  taking  its  rise  about  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  and  the  whole  district  is  declared  by  a  high  authority  to 
have  "more  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  scattered  about  it  than 
may  be  found  in  any  part  of  England.""  It  was  about  the  middle 

1  "  Annals  of  Colne,"  by  Mr.  James  Carr,  p.  1 1. 
!  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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of  last  century  that  Nonconformity  was  brought  to  Colne  by  certain 
Inghamite  and  Methodist  preachers,  out  of  whose  labours  the 
societies  respectively  bearing  those  names  have  grown.  The 
Baptists  appeared  in  the  town  a  few  years  later,  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  at  the  commencement  of  this  century.  On  the  2nd  of 
October,  1807,  the  Rev.  George  Partington,  then  stationed  at 
Burnley,  as  an  agent  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union, 
opened  a  room  at  Colne,  in  which  he  held  a  preaching  service  on 
Wednesday  evening.  This  room  was  in  Windy  Bank.  The  Report 
ending  January,  1808,  says  : — 

At  Colne  he  [Mr.  Partington]  has  lately  preached  to  near  two  hundred 
attentive  hearers,  of  whom  one  half,  it  is  said,  never  went  before  to  any 
place  of  worship.  Notwithstanding  all  this  he  has  met,  and  still  meets,  with 
violent  opposition  from  various  and  some  unexpected  quarters.  Either 
through  ignorance  or  malice,  or  both,  the  doctrines  which  he  preaches 
have  been  represented  in  a  most  horrid  light ;  and  to  disseminate  the  mis 
chief  more  effectively  pamphlets  have  been]  industriously  circulated.  But 
though  his  adversaries  thought  evil  against  him,  yet  God  meant  it  unto 
gooi  ;  for  the  issue  has  been  that  by  these  circumstances  some  persons  have 
been  induced  to  read  attentively  the  Scriptures,  which  have  made  them  wise 
unto  salvation. 

That  passage  has  been  given  in  full  partly  because  of  the  insight 
which  it  affords  into  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  town 
eighty  years  ago,  and  partly  to  show  what  difficulties  these  pioneers 
of  the  denomination  had  to  face.  The  Report  for  the  year 
following  says  : — 

"  At  the  general  meeting  in  April  [1808]  it  was  reported  that  the 
town  hall  [Cloth  Hall]  at  Colne  had  been  obtained  for  the  pur 
poses  of  public  worship,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberality  of  several  proprietors,  who  were 
friendly  to  the  designs  of  the  Union.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  in  addition  to  the  weekly  services  of  Mr.  Partington  there 
should  be  meetings  on  sabbath-days,  and  a  few  of  the  ministers 
engaged  voluntarily,  and  at  their  own  expense  to  preach  at  Colne 
till  some  regular  plan  of  supply  could  be  arranged.'' 

The  attendances  at  these  services  are  said  to  be  always  numerous, 
"sometimes  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  upwards."  It  was 
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therefore  resolved  at  the  meeting  referred  to  that  if  the  united 
congregations  of  Burnley  and  Colne  could  raise  ^80  per  annum, 
the  Union  would  appoint  a  minister  to  reside  at  Colne,  so  that  Mr. 
Partington  might  pursue  his  labours  at  Burnley,  and  itinerate  else 
where.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  in  this  direction  until  1840, 
when  Mr.  Partington  himself  removed  from  Buinley  to  Colne.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  the  erection  of  a  chapel  in  Dockray  Square 
was  commenced,  and  in  the  early  part  of  June  Mr.  Partington 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  congregation.  An  account  of 
the  affecting  leave-taking  was  given  in  the  article  upon  Bethesda 
Chapel,  Burnley.  The  chapel  was  opened  for  public  worship  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1811,  and  an  account  of  the  services  in  connec 
tion  with  that  event,  copied  from  the  "Evangelical  Magazine''  for 
1811,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1811,  a  new  Independent  Chapel  was  opened  at 
Colne,  in  Lancashire.  Two  sermons  were  preached  in  the  morning,  one  by 
Mr.  Bradley  of  Manchester,  from  Ps.  xxvi.,  8  ;  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Blackburn,  from  cxviii.,  25.  In  the  evening  also  two  sermons 
were  preached,  the  former  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Eastwood,  from  Ps.,  ii.,  G  ;  and 
and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Roby,  of  Manchester,  from  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  Mr.  Poole 
and  Mr.  Sowden  engaged  in  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  day.1 

The  building  is  described  as  "  remarkably  neat  and  commodious, 
and  capable  of  holding  500  or  600  people."  On  the  i3th  of 
February  in  the  same  year  three  persons  agreed  to  enter  into 
fellowship,  vi/.,  William  Crook,  transferred  from  the  church  at 
Horton,  and  Mary  Bradley  and  Susannah  Wilson,  from  the  church 
at  Burnley.  On  Wednesday,  July  loth,  following,  Mr.  Parting- 
ton  was  ordained  over  the  church,  the  ministers  taking  part 
in  the  service  being  Revs.  Benjamin  Sowden,  of  Horton;  J. 
Fletcher,  of  Blackburn  ;  R.  Bowden,  of  Darwen  ;  W.  Roby,  of 
Manchester ;  J.  Smith,  of  Manchester  ;  J.  Hinchliffe,  of  Haslingden  ; 
and  T.  Sharp,  of  Skipton.  A  short  time  before  this  a  church  had 
been  formed.  Mr.  Partington  had  as  preaching  stations — Emmott 
Lane,  Moss-houses,  Barrowford,  Newby,  Fence,  Rough  Lee,  and 
Lower  Colne  ;  and  it  was  out  of  his  labours  that  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Martin  Top  arose.  Tn  1815  the  church  resolved  to  do 
without  further  assistance  from  the  funds  of  the  Union,  being  the 

1  P.  399- 
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first  amongst  the  grantee  churches  in  the  county  to  do  this.  Mr. 
Partington  concluded  a  most  useful  ministry  here  in  the  early  part 
of  the  following  year  by  his  removal  to  Park  Chapel,  Ramsbottom. 
His  subsequent  career  was  given  in  the  account  of  Bethesda  Chapel, 
Burnley,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Students  from  Rotherham 
supplied  the  pulpit,  and  eventually  a  Mr.  Maurice  settled  as  minister 
for  about  twelve  months.1  He  was  succeeded  in  April,  1818,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Calvert,  whose  ministerial  training  was  received  at 
Idle  Academy,  and  who  laboured  some  six  years  at  Grassington,  in 
Yorkshire.  In  December,  1827,  he  removed  to  Morley  from  Colne, 
where  he  continued  his  ministrations  until  his  death,  September 
26th,  1847,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Students  from  Black 
burn  Academy  then  supplied  the  pulpit  for  about  two  years,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
settled  as  ministei.  He  remained  till  the  close  of  1831,  when  he 
removed  to  Milnthorpe.  He  was  succeeded  at  Colne  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Aspinall  in  March,  1832.  This  good  man  was  a  native  of 
Darwen,  being  born  there  January  2oth,  1801.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  old  Lower  Chapel  in  that  town,  whence  he  went  to  Idle 
Academy  in  1817.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Grassington,  and 
after  a  ministry  of  seven  years  he  removed  to  Bethel  Chapel, 
Bury.  From  this  place  he  came  to  Colne,  where  he  laboured 
amongst  an  appreciative  people  until  January  ipth,  1856,  when  he 
died.  His  remains  were  laid  in  a  vault  beneath  the  communion  of 
the  chapel  where  for  twenty-four  years  he  had  ministered.  The 
tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  chapel  is  thus  inscribed : — 

In  memory  of  the 

Revd.   ROBERT  ASPINALL, 

Who  was  Pastor  of  this  Church  24  years,  and 

Died  January  igth,  1856,  aged  55  years. 

As  a  testimony  of  his  Christian  excellence,  the  diligence,  ability,  and 
faithfulness  with  which  he  discharged  his  ministerial  duties,  this  tablet 
has  been  erected  by  his  friends  and  the  people  who  were  committed  to 
his  charge.  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints." — Psalm,  cxvi.,  15. 

1  Prefixed  to  the  old  Church  Book  are  "  Short  Historic  Notes,"  evidently 
written  by  Mr.  Aspinall.  They  are  exceedingly  valuable,  though  not  with 
out  inaccuracies.  In  them  appears  the  name  of  Mr.  Maurice,  who  is  said 
to  have  removed  into  Cheshire  after  a  short  ministry  of  twelve  months.  This, 
I  imagine,  was  the  Rev.  John  Morris,  who  was  more  than  forty  years  minister 
at  Tattersall,  in  Cheshire. 
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A  successor  was  found  in  the  Rev.  Richard  Salkeld,  from  Lanca 
shire  College,  who  entered  upon  duty  March  ist,  1857.  He  resigned 
in  1862  for  Wigton,  in  Cumberland,  and  eventually  made  his  way 
into  the  Established  Church.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Gawthorne,  who 
had  held  the  pastorate  of  the  Forton  Congregational  Church,  near 
Garstang,  from  1858  to  1862,  followed  Mr.  Salkeld  at  Colne, 
He  resigned  about  1865,  and  removed  to  Polesworth,  in 
Warwickshire,  where  he  laboured  until  his  death,  May  8th,  1861, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  In  November,  1867,  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  J.  Taylor,  from  Newnham,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  called  to 
the  pastorate,  leaving  for  Bingley,  Yorkshire,  in  1871.  Here  he 
remained  until  1876,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  ministry.  The 
Rev.  R.  Pringle  followed  in  1871.  He  was  educated  at  Cheshunt, 
and  settled  at  Middlesborough  for  a  short  time  previous  to  taking 
charge  of  the  church  at  Colne.  His  ordination  as  minister  here 
took  place  on  April  29th,  1873.  This  pastorate  is  memorable 
because  during  it  the  present  new  chapel  was  erected.  The  needs 
of  the  congregation  and  Sunday  School  had  outgrown  their  old 
building,  and  so  steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  more  commodious 
structure  on  land  adjoining.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on 
December  ist,  1877,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Calvert,  of  Gargrave,  in 
Yorkshire,  son  of  Mr.  Calvert,  a  former  minister.  It  was  com 
pleted  and  opened  for  worship  on  Good  Friday,  April  nth,  1879, 
by  Dr.  Fairbairn,  of  Airedale  College.  It  is  described  as  a 
substantial  stone  structure,  effective  in  appearance,  in  the  Eliza 
bethan  style  of  architecture,  and  capable  of  seating  700  to  800 
people.  Its  cost,  including  the  alterations  in  the  old  premises  to 
adapt  them  for  Sunday  School  purposes,  was  about  ^£4,000.  The 
opening  services  realised  ,£320,  and  the  Chapel  Building  Society 
granted  ^400.  Mr.  Pringle  left  Colne  in  1885,  for  Shipley,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  he  still  labours.  He  was  succeeded  the  same 
year  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Fear,  who  was  educated  at  Bristol,  and  had 
previously  laboured  at  Clare.  He  removed  to  Marlborough,  Wilt 
shire,  in  1 889,  and  is  still  in  the  pastorate  there.  The  present  minister, 
Rev.  T.  A.  Leonard,  whose  ministerial  training  was  received  at 
Nottingham  Institute,  and  who  had  previously  held  the  pastorate 
of  the  Abbey  Road  Church,  Barrow-in-Furness,  for  about  three 
years,  succeeded  Mr.  Fear  in  July,  1890.  The  church  has  a  mem 
bership  of  140,  and  in  the  Sunday  School  are  300  scholars. 
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VII.— BARROWFORD    CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH. 

THE  first  preacher  at  Barrowford,  in  connection  with  Congrega 
tionalism,  was  the  Rev.  George  Partington,  whose  name  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  most  earnest  and  useful  itinerant  in  these 
parts.  Barrowford  is  named  as  one  of  his  preaching  stations  in 
1811,  when  he  ministered  at  Colne.  Services  were  held  in  the 
houses  of  Mr.  T.  Grimshaw,  of  Crowtrees,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Leeming, 
and  others  residing  at  Barrowford,  but  members  of  the  Colne 
Congregational  Church.  About  this  time,  too,  it  is  said  Mr. 
Partington  began  to  hold  services  in  Blacko,  a  small  village  a  mile 
north  of  Barrowford  and  north-west  of  Colne.  To  what  extent 
these  services  were-  carried  on  during  successive  pastorates  is  not 
known,  but  on  June  5th,  1836,  a  barn  was  opened  at  Blacko  as  a 
Sunday  School.  Some  time  after  a  cottage  was  taken  here,  and 
fitted  up  for  public  worship.  Services  were  held  until  about  1860, 
when,  owing  to  the  decline  of  hand-loom  weaving  and  the  removal 
of  many  of  the  people  to  Barrowford,  the  place  was  closed. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  cause  at  Barrowford  had  been 
properly  commenced.  The  Rev.  Robert  Abram,  then  at  Marsden, 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  matter,  though  the  church  is 
properly  the  offspring  of  the  one  at  Colne.  The  Temperance  Hall 
was  engaged  for  Sabbath  services,  being  opened  on  April  5th,  1846, 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Ellis,  of  Bolton.  On  the  i4th  of  October  in  the 
same  year,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  R.  Aspinall,  of  Colne,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  Abram,  the  following  persons  were  formed  into  a 
Congregational  church,  eight  of  them  being  dismissed  from  the 
church  at  Colne :  William  Folds,  Robert  Butler,  Henry  Armistead, 
Robert  Leeming,  Margaret  Bolton,  Ann  Bolton,  John  Hall, 
Margaret  Butler.  James  Hargreaves,  and  Ambrose  Wilkinson. 
The  next  year  Barrowford,  which  is  described  as  a  "secluded  but 
large  and  respectable  village,"  and  which  had  previously  been 
worked  by  the  church  at  Marsden,  became  a  separate  station  of  the 
County  Union,  and  received  a  grant  of  ^40.  The  Rev.  Mark 
Hardaker.  subsequently  at  Horwich,  and  now  residing  at  Southport 
without  charge,  supplied  the  pulpit  for  about  ten  months  in  1848-9, 
after  which  lay  preachers  conducted  services  until  1852,  when  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Lloyd,  afterwards  of  Thetford,  came  to  act  as  minister. 
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Removals  from  the  neighbourhood  and  various  other  causes  had 
contributed  to  weaken  the  interest  very  considerably,  and,  though 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  greatly  appreciated,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  During  the  next  few  years 
the  cause  struggled  for  bare  life,  and  more  than  once  its  death 
seemed  inevitable.  Valuable  help,  however,  was  given  by  several 
laymen,  two  of  whom  eventually  became  ministers,  and  it  was 
largely  through  their  self-denying  efforts  that  a  resuscitation  took 
place.  One  of  these,  Mr  John  Robinson  (now  the  respected 
minister  of  the  Elswick  Congregational  Church),  used  to  walk  all  the 
way  from  Clitheroe,  along  roads  rough  and  lonely,  to  conduct  services 
there  without  fee  or  reward.  Mr.  Edward  Cowell,  subsequently 
minister  at  Marsden,  was  another  of  these  workers,  visiting  the 
place  once  a  month.  A  third  was  Mr.  Clift,  who  came  to  be 
schoolmaster  at  Rough  Lee  in  1856.  "  He  attended  the  Temper 
ance  Hall  on  Sundays,"  says  Mr.  Cough,  "and  proved  to  be  a 
most  valuable  acquisition.  He  did  the  work  of  a  faithful  pastor, 
though  he  was  not  a  recognised  minister.  There  are  many  in 
Barrowford  who  will  be  his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord.  Had  not  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  County 
Union  caused  difficulty,  it  is  probable  Mr.  Clift  would  have  become 
pastor  of  the  Church."1  He  left  for  Walmer  Bridge,  near  Preston, 
about  1859,  where  he  rendered  most  useful  service  to  the  church  at 
Bretherton.  Shortly  before  Mr.  Gift's  removal  from  Barrowford,  a 
movement  was  commenced  in  the  direction  of  building  a  chapel. 
Mr.  W.  Roberts,  of  Thorneyholme,  who  attended  the  Temperance 
Hall,  gave  ,£50  towards  the  object,  and  the  young  people  of  the 
Sunday  School  collected  a  considerable  amount.  A  site  was  pur 
chased  from  J.  Barrowclough,  Esq.,  and  a  building,  with  school 
underneath,  erected  at  a  cost  of  from  ^"800  to  ,£1,000.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1860  by  the  late  J.  Kay, 
Esq.,  of  Burnley,  "  one  of  the  best  friends  the  church  ever  had," 
and  the  chapel  was  opened  on  Thursday,  March  i-jth,  1861,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  then  of  Ashton-under-Lyne.  It  had 
accommodation  for  about  300  people.  In  February,  1862,  the 
Rev.  E.  Cough,  B.A.,  who  had  been  educated  at  Rotherham,  began 
his  ministry  at  Barrowford.  His  ordination  took  place  on  June 

1  "Burnley  and  District  Congregational  Magazine"  for  July,  1888. 
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nth,  1863.  Under  his  care  the  work  here  has  steadily  grown. 
The  burdensome  debt  was  removed  in  1864,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  which  was  felt  most  severely  in  that 
part  of  Lancashire;  and  the  year  following  the  sum  of  ^80  was 
expended  in  beautifying  and  improving  the  chapel.  Increased 
accommodation  for  the  Sunday  School  and  public  worship  even 
tually  became  necessary,  and  after  considerable  difficulty  a  site  for  a 
new  chapel  was  procured  at  a  cost  of  over  ,£500.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  Easter  Saturday,  1880,  by  Wm.  Armitage,  Esq., 
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of  Manchester,  and  the  building  opened  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1881,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  being  again  the  preacher.  The 
sacred  edifice  is  thus  described  : — 

It  is  in  form  a  parallelogram,  broken  in  outline  to  front  elevation  by  the 
tower  and  staircase :  it  affords  sitting  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor 
for  300  persons.  There  is  also  a  spacious  entrance  vestibule,  with  folding 
doors,  communicating  with  chapel  and  gallery  staircases.  The  galleries  are 
ranged  on  three  sides  of  chapel,  and  contain  280  sittings  ;  the  choir  gallery 
is  placed  behind  the  platform,  and  affords  ample  space  for  the  erection  of 
an  organ.  The  whole  of  the  seats  are  arranged  on  the  circle,  with  the  result 
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of  securing  every  hearer  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  minister.  The  exterior 
treatment  is  effective  ;  it  is  boldly  yet  simply  treated  on  Italian  lines,  with  a 
Romanesque  section  of  mouldings  and  detail,  the  openings  being  mostly 
circular-headed.  The  walls  are  very  substantial,  lined  with  brick  with  a 
cavity.  The  exterior  face  is  of  closely-pitched  parpoint  wall  stones  in  thin 
courses  ;  the  dressings  are  clean  boasted.  The  whole  of  the  stone  has  been 
obtained  from  local  quarries. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  undertaking,  including  some  improve 
ments  to  the  old  chapel  adjoining  so  as  to  make  it  more  convenient 
for  Sunday  School  purposes,  together  with  the  interest,  £c,  was 
about  ^5,000.  Towards  this  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Chapel 
Building  Society  voted  the  sum  of  ^500,  and  at  the  time  of  open 
ing  a  debt  of  about  ^"2,000  remained  upon  the  premises.  Year 
by  year  this  amount  was  gradually  reduced,  and  in  November  last, 
by  means  of  a  bazaar  held  at  Nelson,  the  entire  remaining  debt  of 
about  ,£600  was  removed.  A  sum  of  ^150  was  raised  by  the 
same  effort  towards  the  debt  upon  the  organ,  which  was  put  into 
the  church  three  years  ago  at  a  cost,  including  fittings,  of  ^500. 
The  interest  upon  this  loan  had  been  paid  by  C.  Atkinson,  K •;<}., 
one  of  the  members  of  the  church,  and  a  few  others.  On  Satuiday, 
January  3ist  of  this  year  a  supplementary  bazaar  was  held,  which 
reduced  the  organ  debt  to  ,£300.  The  Salem  Church,  Burnley, 
which  has  more  than  once  contributed  substantial  help  to  the 
weaker  churches  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  generously  gave 
the  sum  of  £100  towards  the  reduction  of  the  debt  at  Barrowford 
in  1883.  Mr.  (lough  still  pursues  his  labours  here,  being  by  several 
years  the  senior  minister  in  the  Blackburn  District.  He  is  engaged 
on  a  large  and  important  theological  work,  "The  Bible  True  from 
the  Beginning,"  several  volumes  of  which  are  already  before  the 
public.  The  membership  of  the  church  is  100,  and  the  number  of 
Sunday  Scholars  250.  The  church  has  been  assisted  from  the 
Union  Funds  since  its  commencement,  over  forty  years  ago,  and  is 
an  illustration  of  the  useful  work  which  the  Union  is  seeking  to  do 
throughout  the  county.  Having,  however,  extinguished  the  debt 
upon  its  building,  it  has  resolved  no  longer  to  seek  pecuniary 
assistance. 


CHAPTER  V. 
ROUND  ABOUT  PENDLE 


I.— ALTHAM    AND    WYMONDHOUSES. 

NONCONFORMITY  in  North-east  Lancashire  looks  for  its  origin  to 
the  little  church  first  at  Altham  and  afterwards  at  Wymondhouses. 
The  former  of  these  two  places  lies  a  little  off  the  road  leading 
from  Blackburn  to  Burnley,  and  is  distant  from  the  latter  town 
about  four  miles.  "  It  is  a  pleasing,  deserted  place,"  says  Dr. 
Whitaker,  l<  where  a  contemplative  mind  may  spend  an  hour  not 
unprofitably  in  musing  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  things,  undis 
turbed  by  the  din  of  population.'"  To  such  a  "  contemplative 
mind  "  this  rural  old  church  has  a  most  interesting  story  to  tell. 
Founded  sometime  during  the  twelfth  century  by  Hugh,  son  of 
Lofwine,  a  member  of  the  Alvetham  or  Altham  family,  it  has 
indeed  witnessed  many  "vicissitudes,"  not  only  in  the  family  of  its 
founder,  but  also  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated.  Originally 
intended  as  a  parish  church,  through  the  influence  of  the  Rector  of 
Whalley,  who  was  opposed  to  its  being  such,  it  was  decreed  by  the 
Pope  in  1241  a  dependency  of  the  church  at  Whalley.  Nothing 
belonging  to  the  church  of  the  twelfth  century  has  survived  the 
wreck  of  time  except  a  portion  of  the  old  baptistery,  rude, 
deep,  cylindrical,  which  is  walled  into  the  present  porch.  The 
interior,  however,  has  still  a  most  ancient  look,  though  necessary 
'mprovements  have  from  time  to  time  wrought  changes  here.  In 
this  place,  then,  Nonconformity  in  this  division  of  the  county  first 
came  to  have  distinctness  and  shape.  Its  great  exponent  and 
champion  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jollie  ;  and  inasmuch  as  Lanca 
shire  Nonconformity  is  so  deeply  indebted  to  him,  some  information 

1  "History  of  Whalley  "  (Ed.  1876).     Vol.  ii.     p.  273. 
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about  him  will  be  welcomed  by  the  reader.  Mr.  Jollie  belonged 
to  a  Nonconformist  family  of  considerable  note,  for  many  genera 
tions  residing  in  Cheshire  and  West  Laancashire.  His  father, 
James  Jollie,  was  a  Major  in  the  Parliamentary  Army  during  the 
Civil  War  ;  his  brother,  John  Jollie,  some  time  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  John  Angier,  of  Denton,  suffered  ejectment  at  Norbury, 
in  Cheshire,  in  1662;  and  his  half  sister  married  the  Rev.  Adam 
Martindale,  another  Nonconformist  celebrity,  for  many  years 
minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Gorton.  Thomas  Jollie  was  born  in 
1629,  and  baptised  at  Gorton  Chapel  on  the  2glh  of  September  of 
the  same  year.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  some  secular  calling, 
but  early  showing  a  strong  desire  for  literary  pursuits,  he  was  sent 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1645.  Here  he  tells  us  God 
"met  his  precious  soul,"  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hammond  and 
Dr.  Hill.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  one  of  his  fellow  students 
was  Oliver  Heywood,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendbhip, 
which  lasted  to  the  end  of  life.  Having  completed  his  college 
course,  and  "being  furnished  with  abilities  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,"  he  came  and  settled  at  Altham  in  September,  1649. 
His  predecessor  was  the  Rev.  Giles  Clayton,  who  went  from  Altham 
to  Coley,  being  succeeded  at  the  latter  place  by  Mr.  Jollie's  personal 
friend,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Heywood.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Jollie's 
settlement,  he  says  the  parish  of  Altham  was  "  little  and  the  salary 
mean,"  being  only  about  £10  per  annum,  but  in  1650,  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  it  had  been  con 
siderably  augmented  :  in  addition  to  the  original  ^10  from  endow 
ments,  the  sum  of  ^30  was  allowed  from  the  Plundered  Ministers' 
Fund,  and  ^50  out  of  the  "  Sequestered  Estate  of  Thomas  Clayton, 
Esq.,  a  Papist."  Not  only  was  the  stipend  small,  and  the  congre 
gation  little,  but  the  people  were  very  indifferent  in  their  habits  and 
the  church  much  divided.  In  his  Church  Book,1  a  transcript  of 
which  is  in  my  possession,  he  says  that  his  "endeavours  to  estab 
lish  good  order  and  proceed  according  to  the  Scriptures"  were 
stoutly  opposed  by  the  baser  sort,  of  whom  there  appears  to  have 
been  not  a  few.  There  were  also  "  unhappy  differences  betwixt 

1  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  has  been  lost.  It  is  to  this 
transcript  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
article. 
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the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  partys,"  but,  eventually,  it 
was  agreed  "to  lay  aside  names,  to  practise  what  was  plain,  and 
behave  unoffensively  as  possible  to  all."  In  this  unpromising  sphere 
Mr.  Jollie  laboured  with  much  zeal,  and  not  without  success,  until 
the  days  of  persecution  came.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  from 
Altham,  and  during  the  next  ten  years  was  a  wanderer  and  an 
outcast,  being  often  imprisoned,  fined,  and  even  threatened  with 
death.  The  persecuted  ministers  had,  however,  some  warm  friends 
in  high  station,  and  one  of  their  most  devoted  was  Lady  Hoghton, 
of  Hoghton  Tower.  Mr.  Jollie  records  that  she  kept  "  two  days  of 
prayer  every  month  for  a  long  time,''  and  that  he  was  "much  there." 
It  was  during  these  dark  times  that  his  attention  was  turned  to  a 
little  farmhouse,  sheltered  by  a  few  trees,  at  the  foot  of  Pendle  Hill, 
on  the  Clitheroe  side,  called  Wymondhouses.  It  seemed  to  offer  a 
safe  retreat  from  his  cruel  foes,  and  from  his  Church  Book  we  find 
that  he  bought  Wymondhouses  in  1667,  and  "  removed  his  goods 
thither."  In  1672  the  Act  of  Indulgence  was  passed,  and  the 
churches  had  rest.  Four  places  were  at  once  licensed  for  preach 
ing  in  connection  with  Wymondhouses,  but  the  year  after  the 
Indulgence  A.ct  was  revoked,  and  persecution  again  followed.  In 
spite  of  the  law,  however,  Mr.  Jollie  continued  to  preach  as  oppor 
tunity  offered  in  the  houses  round  about,  and  especially  in  his  own 
at  Wymondhouses.  By  a  curious  arrangement  in  his  own  house  he 
frequently  managed  to  thwart  his  most  vigilant  enemies.  The 
Rev.  R.  Slate  says  : — 

There  being  in  the  common  sitting-room  a  staircase,  with  a  door  at  the 
botton,  he  stood  to  preach  on  the  second  step  ;  the  door  was  cut  in  two,  and 
while  the  lower  part  was  shut,  the  upper  part  being  fastened  to  the  other  by 
hinges,  would  fall  back  on  brackets  so  as  to  form  a  desk.  To  this  was  fixed 
a  string,  by  which  he  could  easily  draw  it  up  on  intelligence  being  given  of 
the  appearance  of  informers,  by  those  who  were  appointed  as  sentinels  to 
give  notice.  He  then  immediately  went  upstairs,  so  that  when  the  informers 
entered,  they  could  not  prove  that  he  had  been  preaching,  though  they  found 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  room.  The  door  is  preserved  in  the  same  state 
to  the  present  day.1 

Several  references  to  Mr.  Jollie  appear  in  the  Diaries  of  the  Revs. 
Henry   Newcome,  of    Manchester,    Oliver  Heywood,   and  Adam 

1  "Select  Nonconformists'  Remains"  (published  in  1814),  p.  211. 
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Martindale,  all  of  whom,  like  himself,  suffered  for  their  Noncon 
formity.  With  the  Revolution  of  1688  came  happier  days  for  this 
little  struggling  church.  In  this  year,  adjoining  his  house,  Mr. 
Jollie  built  the  Chapel  of  Wymondhouses.  In  the  following  year 
Sparth  also  was  licensed  for  worship,  and  a  little  Christian  society 
was  there  formed  which  existed  in  connection  with  the  parent 
church  for  several  years.  A  formal  union  took  place  in  1690 
between  the  two  great  Nonconformist  bodies — the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents.  Meetings  of  ministers  were  held  regularly  twice 
a  year  in  the  principal  towns  of  Lancashire,  and  at  one  such  meet 
ing,  held  at  Bolton,  September  4,  1694,  Mr.  Newcome  and  Mr. 
Jollie  were  appointed  to  manage  the  correspondence  for  the  county. 
At  the  meeting  held  in  Blackburn,  August  6th,  1695,  MF-  Jollie 
was  the  preacher.  In  quiet,  useful  work  this  good  man  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  at  Wymondhouses,  undisturbed  by  the  law. 
He  had  suffered  much  for  conscience,  and  his  domestic  trials  had 
been  unusually  heavy.  He  was  not  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
buried  his  third  wife  ;  his  fourth  wife  he  appears  to  have  lost  in 
1675  ;  his  eldest  son  "fell  ill  and  died  on  his  way  home  at  War- 
rington ; "  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Jollie,  he  says,  died  in  1682, 
with  one  evening's  sickness ;  and  in  his  Church  Book  are  the 
following  entries : — 

"  Pastor's  mother,  daughter-in-law,  and  son  died  in  a  few  weeks  " 
[1688],  "  Pastor's  sister  and  son  Samuel  died"  [1690]. 

Besides  all  this,  we  read,  under  date  1682  : — 

"Barn  at  Wymondhouses  fell  ;  servant  and  cattle  just  came  out. 
The  study  was  on  fire." 

After  being  thus  tried  in  many  ways,  Mr.  Thomas  Jollie  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  i4th  of  March,  1702  (about  two  months 
before  his  friend  Oliver  Heywood),  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
three  years,  fifty-three  of  which  he  spent  in  the  ministry  at  Altham 
and  Wymondhouses.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  wish, 
at  Altham  Church.  His  grave  is  unknown,  but  the  register  con 
tains  this  entry  : — 

"  Buried :  Mr.  Thomas  Jolly,  of  Pendleton,  in  the  p'ish  of 
Waley,  March  i8th." 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  little  Congregational  Church 
during  Mr.  Jollie's  ministry  was  not  without  influential  supporters, 
and  that  it  sent  forth  into  the  great  world-field  some  very  useful 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Robert  Cunliffe,  of  Sparth  House,  was 
a  member  and  an  elder  of  this  church.  Being  a  hearty  supporter 
of  Cromwell,  he  was  returned  in  1653  as  one  of  the  three  Lanca 
shire  members  to  his  Parliament.  In  this  year,  December  4th,  he 
died,  and  Mr.  Jollie  has  recorded  in  his  Church  Book  the  following 
touching  testimony  concerning  him  :  — 

Died,  Mr.  Robt.  Cunliffe,  Member  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  member  of  this  Church  ;  he  valued  himself  more 
on  this  last  account  than  the  other,  and  first  lived  desired,  and  died  much 
lamented. 

His  daughter  Jenet  became  heir  to  his  estate.  She  also  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Jollie's  church,  but  was  sought  in  marriage  by  John 
Grimshaw,  of  Clayton  Hall,  who  was  a  Catholic.  Jenet  Cunliffe, 
was  admonished,  and  eventually  cast  out  of  the  church  "for  keep 
ing  company  with  a  Papist."  Still,  despite  church  censures  and 
pastoral  counsels  and  admonitions,  she  married  Mr.  Grimshaw. 
Besides  Mr.  Robert  Cunliffe  there  have  been  associated  with  this 
church  John  Bailey,  a  noted  New  England  preacher  of  the  seven 
teenth  century ;  Charles  Sagar,  afterwards  minister  at  Walmsley  and 
Darwen  ;  Robert  Waddington,  minister  at  Tockholes ;  John  Benson, 
"  a  hopeful  scholar "  when  baptised  by  Mr.  Jollie,  some  time 
minister  at  Hoghton  Tower,  and  probably  Thomas  Kay,  minister, 
also  of  Walmsley. 

A  little  before  his  death  Mr.  Jollie  had  had  an  assistant  in  his 
nephew,  John  Jollie,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Jollie,  already  named. 
He  was  one  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Frankland's  students,  whose 
Academy  he  entered  February  23,  1687.  There  appears  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  his  ordination.  Under  date  1688 
the  Church  Book  contains  this  entry: — 

"Mr.  J.  Jolly  was  ordained,  and  oddly  managed,  but  because  of 
some  things  Mr.  Sagar  and  Pastor  [Thomas  Jollie]  would  not  lay 
hands  on." 

Then  under  date  September  29,  1696,  appears  the  following  : — 
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"J.  Jolly,  examined  in  Whittingham  and  approved,  ordained 
November  n,  at  New  Chappel"  [Wymondhouses].' 

I  suspect  the  latter  date  refers  to  a  kind  of  public  recognition 
which  Mr.  Jollie  received  when  he  came  to  assist  his  uncle,  rendered 
the  more  necessary  by  the  fact  that  at  his  ordination  eight  years 
before  Mr.  T.  Jollie  and  Mr.  Sagar  "would  not  lay  hands  on" 
because  of  certain  objections  to  the  way  in  which  the  service  was 
being  conducted.  The  Church  Book  so  often  referred  to  tells 
about  Mr.  John  [ollie's  coming  into  this  part  of  the  country  first  in 
1691.  In  the  little  village  of  Pendleton,  through  which  the  pedes 
trian  goes  in  visiting  Wymondhouses,  is  a  group  of  quaint-looking 
houses,  over  the  doorway  of  one  of  which  is  this  inscription : — 

I. 

I.  T, 
1693. 

No  information  as  to  its  meaning  could  be  elicited  from  the 
people  of  the  village,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  some  con 
nection  with  the  Jollie  family.  The  initials  make  "John  and 
Thomas  Jollie,"  and  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  John 
Jollie  came  into  these  parts  two  years  before  the  date  on  this 
building.  For  a  short  time  Mr.  John  Jollie  appears  to  have  been 
minister  at  Newton,  distant  from  Wymondhouses  only  a  few  miles. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  had  assisted  for  several  years, 
he  was  chosen  to  be  pastor  of  the  Wymondhouses  Church.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  John  Jollie  had  for  wife  a  member  of  the 
Grimshaw  family,  for  marrying  into  which  Jenet  Cunliffe  had  been 
excommunicated  by  Thomas  Jollie  several  years  before.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Isabel  (irimshaw,  of  Oaken- 
shaw,  was  born  February  i5th,  1666, and  married  as  her  first  husband 
John  Livesey.  She  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jollie  about  the  end 
of  1713,  and  died  November  lyth,  1720.  A  full  account  of  this 
admirable  .voman's  life  and  character,  is  given  by  Mr.  Jollie  in  the 
Church  Book,  and  so  greatly  did  he  feel  her  loss  that  he  writes  : — 

1  Hunter  says  that  he  was  ordained  at  Rathmell,  along  with  eight  other 
young  ministers,  on  May  26th,  1698.  ("Life  of  Heywood,"  p.  395.)  There 
is  something  odd  and  hard  to  be  understood  about  Mr.  Jollie's  ordination. 
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"And  now  I  am  more  disconsolate  than  I  have  been  this  29 
years,  which  is  the  time  I  have  been  in  this  country." 

Some  interesting  references  to  Mr.  John  Jollie  appear  in  the 
Diary  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Walkden,  minister  of  Hesketh  Lane  Chapel. 
Under  date  June  29th,  1725,  the  Church  Book  thus  reads: — 

"  The  learned  and  faithful  pastor  of  this  congregation,  Mr.  Jno. 
Jolly,  died." 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1726,  Mr.  Thomas  Jollie  became 
pastor  at  Wymondhouses.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jollie,  senior,  and  I  imagine  the  son  of  Timothy  Jollie,  of  Sheffield. 
He  was  dismissed  from  the  church  at  Sheffield  to  Bradfield,  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  3oth  of  May,  1711,  and  was  ordained  minister  of 
that  place  June  i3th  of  the  same  year.  As  already  stated,  he  left 
here  for  Wymondhouses  in  1726.  During  his  ministry  a  branch 
church  appears  to  have  been  formed  at  Oakenshaw,  in  Clayton. 
He  removed  to  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  in  1737,  where  he 
laboured  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  June  8th,  1764. 
Thus,  during  three  generations  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  ninety 
years,  the  Jollies  nobly  upheld  the  cause  of  Nonconformity  in  this 
unpropitious  part  of  the  county.  Before  leaving  this  worthy  family, 
a  few  sentences  must  be  devoted  to  another  celebrated  member  of 
it  who  has  been  but  barely  named.  The  Rev.  Timothy  Jollie,  of 
Sheffield,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Jollie,  of  Wymondhouses.  His 
opinions  were  more  after  the  Presbyterian  fashion  than  those  of  his 
father.  On  completing  his  college  course  he  became  minister  of 
the  Dissenting  interest  at  Sheffield.  A  full  account  of  his  ordina 
tion  on  the  28th  of  April,  1681,  is  given  in  the  Diary  of  Oliver 
Hey  wood,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  spiritual  father.  Like  his 
father,  his  Nonconformity  cost  him  many  a  sacrifice.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Fisher,  the  ejected  Vicar  of 
Sheffield.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Frankland,  October  i,  1698,  whose 
Academy  a  few  years  before  had  been  removed  to  Attercliffe,  Mr. 
Timothy  Jollie  succeeded  as  Tutor.  Many  of  his  students  came  to 
occupy  various  positions  of  eminence,  one  of  them  being  Thomas 
Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Timothy  Jollie 
died  on  March  28th,  1714,  and  was  interred  in  the  burial  ground 
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of  the  Upper  Chapel,  Sheffield.  A  Latin  inscription  upon  his 
tombstone,  almost  obliterated,  speaks  of  his  high  character  as  a 
Christian,  a  Theologian,  and  Tutor,  and  states  that  he  was  fifty-six 
years  of  age.  His  son  Thomas,  as  previously  stated,  became 
minister  of  Wymondhouses,  and  another  son,  Timothy,  succeeded 
him  for  a  little  while  at  Sheffield,  and  afterwards  laboured  at 
London,  where  he  died  in  1757.  After  the  days  of  the  Jollies 
there  are  no  Church  Records  to  help  us  in  our  quest  for  informa 
tion.  A  break  of  more  than  fifty  years  occurs,  during  which  it  is 
uncertain  whether  any  minister  laboured  here  or  not.  During  the 
comparatively  peaceful  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Non 
conformists  no  longer  needed  to  take  shelter  amongst  the  hills  and 
secluded  places.  Nonconformity  came  to  be  transferred  to  the 
towns  where  greater  conveniences  for  religious  worship  were  offered. 
We  have  only  one  little  item  of  information  respecting  the  church 
during  this  period.  In  a  historical  account  of  the  High  Pavement 
Chapel,  Nottingham,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Rev.  John  Milne, 
who  died  there  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  and  was  buried  in  the  middle 
aisle  of  St.  Mary's  Parish  Church  in  that  town,  September  i4th,  1772. 
He  was  ordained  in  1741,  and  "preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Wymondhouses  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1741,  and  his  last  at 
Nottingham  on  the  same  day  and  month,  1772."'  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  James  Milne,  for  many  years  minister  ot  the  Noncon 
formist  interest  at  Walmsley,  near  Bolton.  John  Milne's  first  wife 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Davenport,  Farnworth. 
She  died  April  12,  1742,  and  in  the  letters  of  administration 
granted  to  her  husband  on  the  3ist  of  that  month  he  is  described 
as  of  "Bolton-le- Moors,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  gentleman." 
His  second  wife  was  Sarah,  sister  and  co-heiress  of  Joseph  Wilson, 
Esq.,  of  Rivington  Hall,  near  Chorley.  She  died  at  Nottingham, 
April  16,  1797,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  Whether  Mr. 
Milne  was  ever  settled  at  Wymondhouses  cannot  be  ascertained.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  during  this  interval  Wymondhouses  was 
worked  along  with  other  small  churches  in  this  district,  as  it 
afterwards  was.  In  1795  tne  ^ev-  Thomas  Craig  was  minister  at 
Walkerfold  and  Wymondhouses.  He  first  entered  the  ministry 
amongst  the  Anti-Burghers  of  Scotland,  but  came  into  England  and 

1  ''Christian  Reformer"  for  1851,  p.  522. 
2  —  13 
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was  minister  at  Whitby  in  1789.  From  Whitby  he  removed  to 
I^eds,  and  thence  to  Wymondhouses,  which  was  his  last  charge. 
His  son  was  the  Rev.  T.  Craig,  sixty-two  years  minister  at  Bocking, 
and  another  son,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Craig>  was  at  Bel  thorn,  Garstang, 
and  Hindley.  Before  me  is  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Craig, 
senior,  bearing  this  title — "  Three  Sermons  on  Romans  viii.,  i.  By 
the  Revd.  Thomas  Craig,  Dissenting  minister,  Walker  Fold, 
Chidgley,  Lancashire.  Preston :  Printed  by  Thomas  Walker  for 
the  Author.  1795."  Mr.  Craig  did  not  remain  at  Wymondhouses 
long,  and  ^his  'successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  who  in  1815 
is  described  as  one  who  had  laboured  "  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  in 
this  neighbourhood  [Clitheroe]  for  several  years  past,  preaching  at 
Whymon's  Houses  and  Newton  alternately  on  Sabbath  days,  and 
on  Sabbath  evenings  in  his  own  house  at  Clitheroe."1  About  that 
time  he  retired,  and  for  many  years  taught  a  school  at  Clitheroe. 
The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Nightingale.  He  was  a 
native  of  Tockholes,  and  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  church 
at  Martin  Top  in  the  early  part  of  1819.  He  did  not  remain  long, 
being  ordained  as  Pastor  over  the  little  church  at  Newton  on 
November  7th,  1820.  Wymondhouses  was  also  worked  by  Mr. 
Nightingale  along  with  Newton,  and  during  his  ministry  the  little 
chapel  at  Wiswell  was  erected.  Mr.  Nightingale  removed  to  Park 
Chapel,  Ramsbottom,  in  1832,  and  died  there  on  the  nth  of  April, 
1847,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  After  his  retirement  Wiswell 
and  Wymondhouses  were  worked  conjointly  until  about  1869, 
when  Wymondhouses  makes  its  last  appearance  in  the  "Lancashire 
Congregational  Calendar." 

Although  regular  worship  then  ceased  to  be  held  in  the  old  chapel 
until  a  few  years  ago,  people  used  to  assemble  once  a  year  within 
its  time-honoured  walls  to  heat  "  Jollie's  Memorial  Sermon,"  for 
preaching  which  £i  was  paid  to  the  minister  out  of  a  small  endow 
ment,  now  unfortunately  lost,  left  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jollie,  senior, 
himself.  Roofless  and  utterly  dilapidated,  the  old  chapel  of  so 
many  hallowed  memories  remained  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  it 
was  completely  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  materials  in  part  were 
carted  away.  From  the  oak  pews  and  pulpit  the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Barrow,  had  two  or  three  handsome  chairs  made,  now  in  the  posses- 
1  "County  Union  Report"  ending  January,  1815. 
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sion  of  his  widow.  To  this  lonely  hillside  sanctuary,  when  persecution 
raged  fiercely  in  England,  numerous  worshippers1  came  from  many 
miles  around.  Blackburn,  Burnley,  Padiham,  Altham,  and  Colne 
sent  contingents  of  faithful  men  and  women,  who  dared  to  defy  the 
law  in  obeying  God.  Tradition  says  that  people  even  walked  every 
Sunday  all  the  way  from  Uarwen — a  journey  of  nearly  thirty  miles. 
We  see  this  no  longer :  all  is  solitary  and  ruinous,  and  one  more 
landmark  of  historic  Nonconformity  has  become  for  ever  obliterated. 


II.—WISWELL    AND    BARROW. 

THE  decadence  of  the  Congregational  interest  at  Wymondhouses 
saw  the  rise  of  that  at  Wiswell,  a  quaint  little  hamlet  some  two 
miles  nearer  Whalley.  The  Old  Hall,  erected  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  where  John  Paslew,  was  born,  the  last  Abbot  of  Whalley 
whose  tombstone  may  be  seen  in  the  aisle  of  Whalley  Church,  still 
survives  as  a  farmhouse,  though  time  has  left  its  mark  upon  it.  The 
population  is  scattered  and  stationary,  and  everything  is  quiet  and 
.ancient  It  was  stated  in  the  preceding  article  that  the  Congrega 
tional  Chapel  at  Wiswell  was  erected  during  Mr.  Nightingale's  ministry 
at  Newton  and  Wymondhouses  in  1831.  Twenty  years  before  this, 
however,  the  Gospel  had  been  introduced  into  this  place.  During 
the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Nightingale  had  preached  once  a  fortnight, 
and  frequently  twice,  in  a  private  house.  Several  from  this  place 
were  added  to  his  church  at  Wymondhouses,  a  Sunday  School  was 
established  with  nearly  100  children,  for  whom  the  preaching 
place  did  not  afford  sufficient  accommodation,  and  so  the  new 
building  became  a  necessity.  It  was  opened  April  4th,  1831,  when 
the  Revs.  Henry  Driver,  Holden ;  R.  Fletcher,  Darwen  ;  J.  Wads- 
worth,  Clitheroe ;  L.  Forster,  Blackburn ;  S.  Nichols,  Darwen, 
engaged  in  the  service.  From  an  account  of  the  opening  service 
the  following  interesting  passage  is  extracted  : — 

This   place  will  be  kept    in  connexion  with  the  Dissenting  interest  at 

1  Between  the  years  1717 — 1729,  there  was  a  congregation  of  364,  of 
whom  sixty-six  were  yeomen  and  county  voters.  Wymondhouses  Chapel 
previous  to  its  demolition  would  accommodate  about  100  worshippers. 
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Wymond  Houses.  This  is  another  of  the  pleasing  effects  of  village  preaching. 
It  was  pleasing  to  see  with  what  zeal  the  poor  inhabitants  entered  upon  this 
work ;  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  gave  money,  and  others  gave  work  ; 
and  before  the  building  was  begun,  eighty  days'  work  was  promised,  all  of 
which  has  been  wrought.1 

Mr.  Nightingale  removed  to  Ramsbottom  in  1832,  and  was 
followed  in  the  pastorate  of  Wiswell  and  Wymondhouses  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Gregory,  Newton  having  a  minister  of  its  own.  A 
grant  of  ^15  per  annum  was  made  by  the  Counly  Union  in  aid  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  these  two  places  in  1838,  and  in 
December  of  the  year  following  the  people  had  "  Lo  mourn  ihe  loss 
of  their  esteemed  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  Gregory."2  Jn  1841 
Billington,  a  township  considerably  nearer  Blackburn,  was  joined  to 
Wiswell  and  Wymondhouses  as  a  preaching  station.  It  conlimied 
such  for  a  year  or  two,  and  had  a  congregation  of  about  forty 
persons.  For  nearly  thirty  years  Wiswell  and  Wymondhouses 
appear  together  in  the  Union  Reports,  presenting  but  little  variation. 
The  congregations  are  given  as  about  fifty  in  number,  the  church 
members  as  ten,  and  the  scholars  and  teachers  as  over  eighty. 
Then  Wymondhouses  dropped  out,  and  Wiswell  was  left  alone. 
No  minister  was  appointed  after  Mr.  Gregory.  Sabbalh  services 
were  conducted  principally  by  supplies  from  the  Clitheroe  Con 
gregational  Church  and  from  Blackburn  and  Darwen.  The 
author  of  this  work,  who  took  his  first  Sabbalh  service  at  Wiswell, 
has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  homely  little  chapel,  capable  of 
seating  100  people,  of  the  homely  and  appreciative  congregation, 
with  its  hearty,  albeit  not  classical,  singing.  In  1874  the  chapel 
was  re-slated,  re-glazed,  and  beautified,  at  a  cost  of  ^35.  A  sentence 
from  the  "  Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar  "  for  that  year  will 
show  what  difficulties  our  little  village  churches  have  to  contend 
with.  ':The  persevering  efforts,'1  it  runs,  "of  a  zealous  curate, 
who  seems  more  anxious  to  proselytise  than  evangelise,  have  had 
some  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  scholars  attending  the 
Sunday  School,  but  most  of  those  who  were  induced  to  leave  have 
returned."  Services  were  held  here  until  1879,  when  they  were 
discontinued.  In  August,  1882,  the  chapel  was  sold  to  Mr.  John 

1  "  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1831,  p.  442. 
8  "  County  Union  Report,"  ending  April,  1840. 
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Ingham,  of  Wiswell,  who  has  converted  it  into  cottages.  Thus, 
Wiswell,  like  Wymondhouses,  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  interest,  however,  was  transferred  to  Barrow,  a  considerable 
village  about  a  mile  nearer  Clitheroe.  As  early  as  1827  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Wadsworth,  the  Clitheroe  minister,  preached  for  several 
years  about  once  a  fortnight  at  Barrow;  but  it  was  not  until  1875 
that  services  were  commenced  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  present  church  there.  About  this  time  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  village  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
printworks  there  had  been  purchased  by  Bryce  Smith,  Esq.,  a 
leading  Congregationalist  in  Manchester.  The  Wiswell  friends, 
therefore,  instituted  a  preaching  service  on  Sunday  evening  at 
Barrow,  and  once  a  month  the  Revs.  D.  Clegg  and  James  White, 
of  Clitheroe,  officiated  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  conducted 
service  in  the  week  time.  As  the  bulk  of  the  people  worshipping 
at  Wiswell  were  from  Barrow  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
erection  of  a  school  chapel.  This  was  completed  and  opened  in 
1877.  Its  cost  was  ^700,  towards  which  the  people  raised 
amongst  themselves  ^550.  A  grant  of  ^"75  from  the  Chapel 
Building  Society,  in  October,  1880,  came  as  an  incentive  to  the 
friends  to  clear  off  the  remainder,  which  was  done  about  two  months 
after.  The  building  is  substantial  and  convenient,  and  will  accom 
modate  about  170  persons.  It  is  named  "  Jollie's  Memorial  Chapel," 
and  in  the  front  wall  is  the  old  date  stone  from  the  Wymondhouses 
Chapel  thus  inscribed  : — 

T.  I. 

Luke  vii.,  v. 
1688. 

In  November,  1880,  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Duthie,  from  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  became  the  first  minister  of  the  Barrow 
Church.  About  the  same  time  the  erection  of  a  new  Day  and 
Sunday  School  was  commenced,  adjoining  the  chapel.  Its  cost 
was  about  ^400.  The  "  Calendar"  for  1883  states  that  during  the 
year  ^120  had  been  raised,  clearing  the  building  from  debt.  In 
1885  increased  Day  School  accommodation  again  became  necessary, 
and  an  Infant  Schoolroom  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  .^320.  In  March 
of  that  year  Mr.  Duthie  resigned,  and  subsequently  became  pastor 
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of  a  Congregational  Church  at  Arundel,  and  next  at  Swansea.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1890  he  resigned  and  went  into  the  Established 
Church.  His  successor  at  Barrow  was  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Latham. 
He  was  born  at  Clitheroe,  and  designed  originally  for  the  Methodist 
Free  Church  ministry.  For  about  nine  months  he  laboured  at  a 
mission  room  in  Bolton,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Davison,  of  the  St.  George's  Congregational  Church.  By  him 
he  was  recommended  to  the  Nottingham  Congregational  Institute, 
and  on  the  completion  of  his  studies  there,  he  settled  at  Staithes, 
in  Yorkshire.  After  nine  years'  labour  at  that  place,  he  removed  to 
Barrow,  commencing  his  duties  as  minister  in  November,  1885.  On 
the  loth  of  March  following,  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  40  years. 
Only  little  more  than  a  month  intervened  when  Mr.  Hugh  Harrison 
was  summoned  home.  How  much  Congregationalism  in  this 
neighbourhood  owes  to  this  good  man  it  is  impossible  to  say.  For 
many  years  he  was  its  principal  support.  As  teacher  and  superin 
tendent  his  labours  were  unwearying,  and  his  gifts  were! generous. 
The  land  upon  which  the  school  buildings  now  stand,  formerly  his 
garden,  he  gave  when  none  could  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  the 
whole  block  of  buildings  may  be  considered  a  memorial  of  him. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  1886.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Lees, 
educated  at  Nottingham  Institute,  and  who  had  previously  laboured 
about  twelve  months  in  Cornwall,  entered  upon  duty  here  the  first 
Sunday  in  October  following.  He  resigned  at  the  end  of  June, 
1890.  The  membership  of  the  church,  according  to  the  last  returns 
in  the  "  Lancashire  Congregational  Calendar,"  is  23,  and  there  are 
about  90  teachers  and  scholars.  The  pulpit  is  at  present  vacant.' 
Towards  the  support  of  the  ministry  Mr.  Bryce  Smith  has  for 
several  years  contributed  ^50  per  annum,  and  in  other  ways  given 
very  generous  assistance. 


III.— CLITHEROE    CONGREGATIONALISM. 

IN  the  old  castle  at  Clitheroe,  whose  Norman  keep,  mouldering  and 
ruinous,  still  crowns  the  crest  of  the  hill  which  rises  abruptly  out  of 
the  Ribble  Valley,  are  abundant  materials  for  an  article  of  con 
siderable  length  and  interest.  So  also  in  the  quaint  old  town  over 

1  The  Rev.  William  Fairhurst,  of  Glasbury,  Radnorshire,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  pastorate,  and  will  commence  his  labours  in  April. 
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which  it  keeps  sentry.  In  the  great  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Roundheads  and  Royalists  successively  occupied  the  place  ; 
and  Cromwell,  who,  if  the  popular  conception  be  correct,  was  the 
most  ubiquitous  man  that  ever  lived,  making  holes  with  his  cannon 
in  every  castle,  abbey,  and  hall  in  the  country,  was  actually  here. 
"On  the  i3th  ot  August  [1648],"  says  Mr.  Abram,  "he  was  at 
Otley,  in  Wharf edale ;  on  the  i4th  he  entered  Skipton  ;  on  the 
i5th  had  reached  the  verge  of  Yorkshire  at  Gisburn  \  and  on  the 
1 6th,  having  marched  from  Gisburn  to  Clitheroe,  through  Riming- 
ton  and  Chatburn,  and  from  Clitheroe  over  Edisford  Bridge  to 
Mitton,  he  had  arrived  towards  evening  at  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Hodder,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  a  few  yards  below  the 


THE     HODDER     BRIDGE. 

modern  bridge."1  Not,  however,  with  the  events  of  those  times  is 
Clitheroe  Congregationalism  connected  except  in  an  indirect  way. 
There  was  no  minister  ejected  here  in  1662  ;  but  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jolhe  was  from  Altham,  not  far  away,  which  led  to  his  removal 
to  Wymondhouses,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Congregational 
Church  there.  It  is  of  this  church  that  the  Congregational 
interest  at  Clitheroe,  in  common  with  several  others,  is  the  offspring. 
True,  it  is  only  a  nineteenth  century  growth.  The  little  rural 
Nonconformist  Churches  of  Wymondhouses,  Holden,  Newton,  and 
Hesketh  Lane,  though  distant  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  were 

1  "  History  of  Blackburn,"  p.  159. 
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sufficiently  near  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Clitheroe  people,  whilst 
their  seclusion  was  some  protection  against  the  persecutions  from 
which  Nonconformists  suffered  so  greatly  in  bygone  times.  The 
Rev.  George  Partington,  who  was  then  at  Colne,  in  a  letter  dated 
January  28th,  1814,  says  that  himself  and  Messrs.  Hinchliffe,  Hart, 
and  Bray  had  agreed  "to  supply  for  a  season  the  following  places, 
viz.,  Rough  Lee,  Thorney  Holme,  Barley,  Clithero,  Grindleton, 
and  Martin  Top."1  Twelve  months  afterwards  Mr.  Partington 
says  that  at  Clitheroe  there  was  preaching  once  a  fortnight  on 
Wednesday  evenings.  The  services  were  held  in  the  school  of  Mr. 
Clark,  who  had  laboured  for  several  years  at  Wymondhouses  and 
Newton,  and  on  Sabbath  evenings  "  in  his  own  house  at  Clitheroe." 
Mr.  Partington  also  says  that  "  the  people  have  raised  a  very  hand 
some  subscription,  and  are  now  building  a  chapel."  This  building, 
which  cost  ^700,  was  opened  in  1815,  and,  with  the  galleries 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  1818,  would  accommodate  400  persons. 
An  invitation  was  shortly  afterwards  given  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Wadsworth,  of  Idle  Academy,  to  become  the  first  pastor.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  but  not  having  completed  his  term  of 
study,  Mr.  Wadsworth  for  some  time  only  took  his  turn  as  a  supply. 
In  March,  1817,  a  church  consisting  of  eleven  members  was  formed, 
the  Rev.  William  Vint,  of  Idle  Academy,  assisting  on  the  occasion. 
The  names  are  here  given  : — James  Holland,  Robert  Mcllquham, 
James  Alexander,  Betty  Mair,  Betty  Hornby,  Jane  Lang,  Lydia 
Mcllquham,  Isabella  Bell,  Anna  Bell,  Mary  Ward,  Ann  Holland. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  commenced  his  stated  ministry  in  April  following, 
and  was  ordained  on  the  nth  of  September  in  the  same  year. 
Amongst  the  ministers  taking  part  in  the  service  were  the  Revs.  j. 
France,  M.A.,  of  Lancaster,  W.  Vint,  of  Idle,  and  J.  Fletcher, 
M.A.,  of  Blackburn.  Thirty-three  years  he  continued  his  labours 
here  with  a  fidelity  and  earnestness  seldom  equalled.  In  different 
parts  of  the  town  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages  he  itinerated 
unceasingly,  whilst  his  own  church  grew  steadily  under  his  ministry. 
Several  years  before  his  death,  the  Union  Reports  state  that  no 
further  progress  could  be  expected  until  a  more  commodious 
building,  in  a  more  suitable  place,  could  be  erected.  Not  the  least 
•important  part  of  his  work  was  the  training  of  young  men  for  village 

1  "  Lancashire  County  Union  Report/'jending  January,  1814. 
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preaching,  by  whom  many  of  the  small  country  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clitheroe  were  kept  supplied.  Some  of  these 
have  for  many  years  faithfully  served  in  the  Congregational  ministry 
of  Lancashire,  viz.,  Rev.  Giles  Scott,  late  of  Knowle  Green,  John 
Robinson,  of  Elswick.  To  these  may  be  added  the  names  of 
Lawrence  Strickland  Dewhurst,  a  promising  young  minister,  who 
died  at  Pateley  Bridge,  November  2ist,  1871,  and  Bulcock  Booth, 
late  of  Newton.  Nor  was  he  unknown  in  the  literary  world.  Two 
or  three  volumes  o.*a  theological  subjects  were  published  by  him. 
He  also  issued  a  small  religious  monthly  in  1830  called  "The 
Voice  of  Truth,"  which  was  printed  by  H.  Whalley,  of  Clitheroe. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years  on  March  i8th, 
1850.  The  Rev.  J.  Fox,  a  fellow  student  of  his,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  on  "  the  first  convenient  Sunday  after  the  inter 
ment,"  and  the  concourse  of  persons  was  so  great  (many  of  whom 
had  come  a  distance  of  ten  miles)  that  not  one  half  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  chapel,  and  it  was  announced  that  "the 
sermon  would  be  preached  again  on  the  Monday  evening  follow 
ing."  From  its  commencement  the  church  had  received  assistance 
from  the  funds  of  the  Union,  hut  before  Mr.  Wadsworth's  successor 
was  chosen  it  declared  itself  independent.  The  Rev.  Horrocks 
Cocks,  who  was  educated  at  Highbury  College,  and  had  spent 
several  years  at  Stanford  Rivers,  took  charge  of  the  church  at 
Clitheroe  in  1852.  He  resigned  towards  the  end  of  1853,  and 
removed  to  Blackburn,  where  for  some  time  he  was  editor  of  The 
Blackburn  Times.  His  subsequent  pastorates  were  at  Tockholes, 
Boston  Spa,  and  Egham.  He  died  June  nth,  1888,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  "  Appalling  commercial  disasters  "  led  the  Clitheroe 
friends  to  seek  help  again  from  the  Union  Funds  in  1855,  and  the 
pastorate  remained  vacant  until  July  2oth,  1856,  when  the  Rev.  T. 
L.  Rudd,  B.A.,  of  Airedale  College,  began  his  ministry  here.  The 
chapel  was  painted  and  repaired  in  1858,  at  a  cost  of  about  £70, 
the  re-opening  services  taking  place  on  November  2ist  of  that  year, 
when  Dr.  Fraser,  of  Airedale  College,  and  Mr.  Rudd  were  the 
preachers.  The  pastorate  was  again  rendered  vacant  by  Mr. 
Rudd's  removal  to  take  charge  of  the  Congregational  School  at 
Lewisham,  preaching  his  farewell  sermon  on  July  loth,  1859, 
exactly  at  the  end  of  three  years'  ministry.  He  is  still  the  Principal 
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of  that  institution  now  at  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey.  The  Rev. 
John  Atkinson,  from  The  Felling,  Gateshead,  began  his  ministry  as 
Mr.  Rudd's  successor,  on  January  29th,  1860.  It  was  during  his 
ministry  that  the  new  chapel,  so  long  felt  to  be  desirable,  was 
erected.  The  site  was  purchased  for  ^850  in  the  latter  part  of 
1860,  and  the  building  opened  for  worship  on  Good  Friday,  April 
3rd,  1863.  The  ministers  who  assisted  at  the  opening  services  were 
the  Revs.  J.  B.  Lister,  of  Blackburn,  and  E.  Mellor,  M.  A.  then  at 
Liverpool.  Dr.  Raffles,  who  was  advertised  to  preach  the  opening 
sermon,  was  prevented  by  sickness,  which  terminated  with  his  death 
on  the  1 8th  of  August  following.  The  cost  of  the  new  building, 
exclusive  of  the  land,  was  .£3,850,  and  after  the  opening  services  a 
debt  of  ^£1,150  remained.  It  is  thus  described  : — 

"  The  main  building  forms  a  parallelogram  seventy  feet  long  by 
thirty-eight  feet  wide,  inside  dimensions.  The  porches  project  from 
both  sides  of  the  front,  making  the  whole  width  sixty-one  feet;  and 
the  height  from  the  street  level  to  the  top  of  the  centre  pinnacle  is 
sixty  feet.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  faced  with  pearly  gray 
limestone  peculiar  to  the  locality,  with  dressings  of  fine  stone  for 
doors,  windows,  eVc.'' 

It  has  accommodation  for  some  500  persons,  and  by  the  addition 
of  side  galleries  200  more  may  be  seated.  The  school  is  under 
neath,  with  room  for  about  500  children.  It  is  one  of  the  Bicen 
tenary  Chapels,  "  raised  in  the  troublous  times  "  of  the  Cotton  Panic, 
which  "brought  desolation  to  many  Lancashire  homes;  a  memorial 
also  of  the  still  more  trying  times  when  Nonconformity  was  harassed 
and  perse'cuted  whenever  possible.  The  old  chapel  had  a  narrow 
escape  before  the  new  one  was  erected.  In  the  Church  Book  is 
the  following  entry  relating  to  the  matter : — 

Christmas  Day,  December  25th,  1861. — On  this.day  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Independent  Chapel,  Wellgate,  Clitheroe,  in  consequence  of  overheating 
the  stove  in  the  morning  of  that  day.  It  was  discovered  about  12  o'clock  at 
noon,  but  not  before  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  interior  of  the 
building.  Friends  were  very  kind  and  prompt  in  their  assistance,  and, 
having  a  plentiful  supply  of  "  water  from  one  of  the  main  pipes  in  the  street," 
the  flames  were  soon  extinguished.  The  friends  of  the  place  would  here 
record  their  unfeigned  thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  the  devouring  element 
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was  not  permitted  to  destroy  their  earthly  sanctuary  where  they  had  so  long 
worshipped.  They  would  also  express  their  gratitude  to  those  kind  friends 
who  so  willingly  and  efficiently  rendered  their  aid  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
The  necessary  repairs  were  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  building  was  afterwards  sold  unto  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
by  whom  it  is  still  owned,  but  it  is  used  by  the  Salvation  Army.  It 
is  a  good,  substantial  stone  structure,  and  is  situated  in  Shaw  Bridge 
Street,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Mr.  Atkinson  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  at  Clitheroe  on  Sunday,  July  3rd,  1864,  and 
removed  to  Pudsey,  in  Yorkshire.  At  this  place  he  laboured  until 
1884,  when  he  left  for  Hamburg,  where  he  still  exercises  his 
ministry.  The  Rev.  James  Place,  from  Lancashire  College, 
entered  upon  duty  as  Mr.  Atkinson's  successor,  September  lyth, 
1865.  He  closed  his  ministry  here  December  25th,  1870,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  Established  Church.  The  Rev.  J.  Tnst, 
educated  at  Lancashire  College,  and  who  had  laboured  at  Mold 
for  a  short  time,  began  his  Clitheroe  ministry  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1871.  In  the  following  year  the  debt,  which  had  been  so  burden 
some  from  the  time  of  the  chapel  erection,  but  which  had  been 
reduced  to  ^600,  was  removed.  On  the  i5th  of  December,  1872, 
Mr.  Trist  concluded  his  ministry,  and  joined  the  Unitarians.  The 
Rev.  D.  Clegg,  educated  at  Airedale  College,  and  whose  previous 
pastorate  was  Boston  Spa,  succeeded  Mr.  Trist  in  1874.  In  that 
same  year  the  church  again  attained  to  pecuniary  independence  of 
the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union.  After  a  ministry  of  eleven 
years  he  removed  to  Cadishead,  and  is  now  resident  in  Manchester 
without  charge.  The  present  minister,  the  Rev.  C.  Waring,  from 
Ripley,  Hants,  began  his  duties  here  in  December,  1886.  .  During 
Mr.  Wadsworth's  ministry,  [about  1832,  a  building,  capable  of 
seating  about  sixty  persons,  was  erected  at  Pimlico,  a  small  hamlet  a 
mile  from  Clitheroe.  It  was  for  many  years  worked  as  a  Sunday 
School,  and  a  Sunday  service  is  stilltheld  there  in  the  afternoon.  In 
1869  some  twenty-seven  members  seceded  from  the  church,  being 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Place,  their  minister.  They  worshipped  in  a 
building  called  "  Providence  Chapel."  and  the  Rev.  James  White, 
of  Leyland,  was  invited  to  take  the  oversight.  He  continued  with 
them  until  1878,  when  he  removed  to  London,  being  succeeded  at 
Clitheroe  in  that  year  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pike,  from  Wingrave.  He 
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remained  only  a  few  weeks,  and  the  chapel  was  closed,  the  church 
members  being  received  into  the  parent  church  in  December,  1879. 
The  membership  of  the  church  now  is  145,  the  number  of  Sunday 
Scholars  and  Teachers  280. 


IV.— MARTIN    TOP    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

MARTIN  TOP,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  Yorkshire  border,  is  some 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Rimington  Station.  The  way  to  it  is 
rising  ground — and  hoary  Pendle  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
looms  away  to  the  right.  The  chapel  stands  at  the  junction  of  two 
roads,  one  of  which  goes  on  to  Gisburn  and  the  other  to  Brierfield 
and  Burnley.  It  is  quite  alone,  and  one  is  often  puzzled  to  know 
where  the  people  come  from  in  these  rural  districts  to  fill  their 
chapels,  moderate  though  their  size  be.  The  spot  where  the  chapel 
actually  stands  is  called  Salem,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  chapel, 
the  one  probably  having  given  it  to  the  other.  It  is  a  small,  sub 
stantial  stone  building.  It  has  two  doorways  ;  is  well  lighted  inside 
by  lamps,  which  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  is  painted  green  , 
and  the  pews,  which  are  the  deep,  straight-backed  kind,  rise  in 
tiers,  so  that  those  behind  can  see  just  as  well  as  those  in  front. 
The  pulpit  is  fixed  against  the  wall  which  faces  the  road,  in  which 
is  a  small  recess  for  the  minister.  There  is  an  inscription  here, 
which  reads  thus  : — 

SALEM    CHAPEL. 

1817. 

These  walls  we  to  Thine  honour  raise, 
Long  may  they  echo  to  Thy  praise  ; 
And  Thou,  descending,  fill  the  place 
With  choic2st  tokens  of  Thy  grace. 

To  the  left  of  the  pulpit  are  a  small  organ  and  the  singing  pew, 
also  a  handsome  mural  tablet,  thus  inscribed  : — 

In  memory  of 
STEPHEN     DEAN, 

who  died  March  nth,  1883,  aged  76  years. 

In  early  life  he  became  a  member,  and  was  for  many  years    a  deacon  of 
this  Church.    His  life  was  one  of  holy  simplicity,  sacred  zeal,  and  entire 

consecration  to  the  will  of  God. 

Erected  by  the  members  and  congregation  of  this  Church  and  other 
friends,  1884. 
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There  is  no  burial  ground  attached  to  the  chapel,  the  people 
taking  their  dead  to  Gisburn.  On  its  front  is  a  sun  dial,  and  adjoin 
ing  it  is  a  small  cottage,  formerly  the  minister's  house.  At  Newby, 
a  little  distance  away,  is  a  Day  School,  which  is  jointly  owned  by 
the  Wesleyans  and  Congregationalists.  The  date  previously  given, 
which  is  inside  the  chapel,  takes  us  nearly  to  the  time  of  the  com 
mencement  of  the  interest  here.  The  Rev.  George  Partington, 
minister  of  the  Colne  Congregational  Church,  writing  on  January 
28th,  1814,  says  respecting  Martin  Top: — 

"  We  have  to-day  op.ened  a  place  for  public  worship,  which  the 
people  have  fitted  up  and  seated  at  their  own  expense.  It  is  nearly 
at  an  equal  distance  from  those  three  places  at  which  I  have 
preached  once  in  the  month  for  a  considerable  time,  viz.,  Twiston, 
Newby,  and  Gill.  This  neighbourhood  has  been  one  of  the  most 
destitute  and  barren,  perhaps,  in  the  circuit."1 

The  year  following  it  is  said  that  there  was  preaching  at  Riming- 
ton  every  fortnight,  and  at  Martin  Top  were  crowded  audiences, 
as  many  often  being  out  of  doors  as  in,  and  that  the  people 
had  resolved  to  build  a  chapel.  Supplies  at  this  time  were  sent 
from  Idle  Academy.  The  Report,  ending  March,  1816,  says  that 
some  of  the  people  were  "  as  anxious  to  get  a  new  chapel  as  bread 
for  families."  In  that  year — August  nth — a  church  was  formed, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  chapel  was  completed  and  opened  for 
public  worship.  The  Report  for  1819  says  that  the  people  had 
given  a  call  to  the  Rev.  B.  Nightingale.  He  remained  only  a  short 
time,  becoming  minister  of  Newton  and  Wymondhouses,  and  in 
the  histories  of  those  churches  further  information  respecting  him 
will  be  found.  After  Mr*.  Nightingale's  retirement,  Martin  Top 
was  connected  with  Idle  Academy,  and  supplied  by  students  from 
that  institution.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Union  until  1836,  when  it  is  said,  that  a  grant  was  made  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting ;  that  there  was  preaching  morning  and  afternoon, 
the  congregation  numbering  150  and  the  Sunday  Scholars  forty. 
The  Report  for  1837  says  that  the  Revs.  T.  Greenall,  of 
Burnley,  R.  Aspinall,  of  Colne,  and  Joseph  Wadsworth,  of 

1  ''  County  Union  Report,"  ending  January,  1814. 
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Clitheroe,  had  agreed  to  preach  here  on  Wednesday  evenings  in 
rotation.     In  the  autumn  of  1837,  the  Rev.  Robert  Abram  under 
took  the  pastorate  of  the  church.     He  was  born  at  Southport,  June 
2nd,  1805,  and,  after  spending  some  time  amongst  the  Wesleyans  as 
a  local  preacher,  joined  the  Congregational  Church  of  that  town,  of 
which  the  Rev.  George  Greatbatch  was  minister.     In  1833  he  was 
engaged  as  an  agent  of  the  County  Union  in  the  district  of  Formby, 
where   he  laboured  until  his  removal  to  Martin  Top.      He  was 
ordained  on  July  3rd,   1838,  and  continued  his  ministry  here  until 
1843,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Marsden,   near  Burnley. 
His  next  and  last  charge  was  Tockholes,  near  Blackburn,  where  he 
laboured  from  August,  1849,  to  July,   1852.     His  death  took  place 
on  the  3oth  of  that  month,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  Bethesda  Chapel,  Tockholes.     At  the  time  of  Mr.   Abram's 
settlement  at  Martin  Top  there  was  a  church  of  seven  members. 
He  itinerated  much  in  the  neighbourhood,  preaching,  amongst  other 
places,  at  Todber,  Hardacre  Gate,  Gaze  Gill,  Twiston,  and  Stocks- 
wood.     In  1839  he  engaged  a  chapel  at  Gisburn,  occupied  by  the 
Wesleyans,  where  he  preached  once  a  month  on  Sunday  evenings, 
having  a  congregation  of  200.     In  September,  1844,  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Heron  was  appointed  Mr.   Abram's  successor.     He  is  said  to  have 
itinerated  "laboriously,  visiting  ten  or  twelve  other  places  among  a 
people  scattered  over  hill  and  dale."1     The  Report  for  1848  states 
that  "no  place  connected  with  the  Union  has  suffered  more  during 
the  last  two  years.     Not  less  than  80  young  people  connected  with 
the  chapel  have  gone  to  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere."     It  also  says 
that  the  Yorkshire  Congregational  Union,  accustomed  to  make  a 
small  grant  to  Martin  Top,  had  withdrawn  it,  consequently  the 
burden  of  supporting  it  had  fallen  entirely  upon  the  Lancashire 
Union.       Towards  the   close   of    1848,   Mr.    Heron  removed  to 
Denholme.       His    subsequent    pastorates    were     at    Ilkeston   and 
Bmgley.      He  went  to  America  in  1869.      The  next   minister  was 
the  Rev.  John  Dean — "  a  worthy  man  and  devoted  Christian.''  He 
entered  upon  his  labours  at  Martin  Top  in  March,  1853,  and  was 
ordained  in  June,  1855.     A  promising  pastorate  was  cut  short  by 
his  death  on  January  gth,  1857,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six  years. 
His  remains  lie  in  the  graveyard  of  Holden  Chapel.      "Supplies" 

1  "County  Union  Report"  ending  April,  1847. 
2  —  14 
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occupied  the  pulpit  (principally  the  young  men  trained  by 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Clitheroe)  until  1860,  when  the  Rev.  William 
Jowett,  a  Town  Missionary  from  Gateshead,  was  appointed  minister. 
He  removed  the  year  following  to  Churchtown,  Southport.  After 
labouring  at  Stanningley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Altofts,  near  Normanton, 
he  withdrew  from  the  ministry.  The  "  Lancashire  Congregational 
Calendar"  for  1870-71  states  that  Martin  Top  should  be  attached 
to  some  church  of  the  West  Riding  if  it  is  to  be  worked  with 
advantage.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done,  for 
in  that  year  the  Rev.  P.  Haworth,  from  Clough  Foot,  commenced 
his  pastorate  here.  He  remained  until  1876,  and  is  now  resident 
at  Morecambe  without  charge.  The  Rev.  R.  D.  Hamilton  presided 
over  the  church  from  1882  to  1886,  since  which  time  the  pulpit  has 
remained  vacant.  The  station  appears  to  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Yorkshire  Congregational  Union  about  1870,  with  which  it  is 
still  associated.  There  is  sitting  accommodation  in  the  chapel  for 
240  persons. 


V.— THE  ANCIENT  MEETING  HOUSE  AT  HESKETH  LANE. 

IN  the  little  chapel  at  Hesketh  Lane,  near  Chipping,  is  an  interest 
ing  relic  of  old  time  Nonconformity.  From  Longridge  Station  it  is 
a  good  stiff  walk  of  three  and  a  half  miles,  but  the  pedestrian 
becomes  oblivious  to  the  toils  of  the  way  in  the  charming  scenery 
through  which  he  passes.  Longridge  Fell  lies  somewhat  to  the 
right,  Fairsnape  Fell  and  Bleasdale  Moors  are  in  front  and  a 
little  to  the  left ;  and  through  an  undulating  country  of  woodland, 
field,  and  meadow,  a  good  road,  with  but  few  turnings,  leads  direct 
to  Hesketh  Lane.  The  sacred  edifice,  which  was  erected  in  1705, 
still  stands,  though  it  has  ceased  to  serve  its  original  purpose.  It  is 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  in  the  midst  of  a  capacious  yard, 
protected  by  a  substantial  stone  wall.  According  to  an  illustration 
here  given,  which  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  it  might  be  described 
as  a  double  building,  one  half  of  which  served  as  a  house  for  the 
minister  and  the  other  half  for  religious  worship.  It  was  then  in  a 
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very  dilapidated  condition,  some  parts  being  quite  roofless,  and  had 
been  given  up  as  a  preaching  place  by  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  purchased  a  short  time  ago  by  a  gentle 
man  of  Preston,  under  whose  hands  important  alterations  have 
been  made.  The  minister's  house  has  disappeared,  the  chapel  has 
been  re-slated  and  converted  into  a  cottage,  and  two  bedroom 
windows  like  miniature  Noah's  arks  have  been  stuck  on  the  roof. 
The  building  has,  however,  yet  a  very  quaint  appearance  ;  the  walls, 
windows,  and  door  having  kept  their  place  in  this  quiet  spot  for 
more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Just  over  the  doorway 
may  still  be  seen  the  date  of  its  erection,  in  large  Roman  characters 
.as  follows  : — 

MDCCV. 

And  a  little  higher  up  the  building,  also  over  the  doorway,  is 
-another  stone  tablet,  the  inscription  upon  which,  scarcely  legible, 
reads  thus  : — 


<-7    FOR  HE  LOVETH  OVR  NATION   r 
I  /  .  .  .  HE  HATH  DVILT  VS  A  SYNAGOGVE  0  J 

This  passage  from  Luke  vii.,  5  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
amongst  the  Dissenters  of  the  time  ;  we  have  already  met  with  it 
in  the  building  at  Wymondhouses.  If  the  yard  in  which  the 
chapel  stands  was  used  as  a  burial  ground,  all  traces  of  tombstones 
have  disappeared,  and,  except  the  inscription  'just  given,  nothing 
remains  to  tell  the  by-passer  that  this  was  originally  a  place  of 
worship.  Nonconformity  in  this  neighbourhood,  however,  dates 
farther  back  than  the  year  1705.  The  cause  originated  probably 
in  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jollie,  who  after  his  ejection 
from  Altham  in  1662  preached  as  opportunity  offered  in  the  more 
retired  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  eventually  estab 
lished  a  church  at  Wymondhouses.  When  the  Hesketh  Lane 
Church  was  first  formed  we  do  not  know  ;  but  a  little  society  seems 
to  have  been  gathered  here  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
•century.  Oliver  Hey  wood,  in  his  diary,  under  date  January  13, 
1687-8,  writes':  — 

"  Godly  dissenters  haue  gained  ground  and  grown  more  numerous 
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than  ever,  so  that  at  Chippin,  Wyresdale,  Poolton,  &c.,  in  Lane, 
meetings  are  set  up  where  never  any  were  before,  even  in  Popish 
places,  as  I  haue  been  informed  this  week,  so  that  Papists  and 
quakers  complain ;  nobody  is  gainer  by  this  liberty  but  Preshi- 
terians."1 

Bishop  Gastrell  also  says  that  James  Bolton,  probably  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  gave  "^40  to  a  Meeting-house 
but  w"  ye  door  of  liberty  is  shut,  to  poor  Widows  and  Orphans."3 
Tradition,  too,  states  that  the  Nonconformists  of  this  neighbour 
hood  first  held  their  meetings  in  a  farm  or  building  in  a  field,  not 
far  oft,  yet  known  by  the  name  of  "  Chapel  Field,"  and  the  chapel 
of  1705  even  to  the  last  was  termed  the  "New  Chapel"  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  one  long  since  demolished.  From  what  has  been 
already  said  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  first  minister  associated  with 
this  old  Dissenting  interest  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jollie.  A  sketch 
of  his  life  appeared  in  the  article  upon  Wymondhouses.  Mr. 
Thomas  Jollie  was  succeeded  at  Wymondhouses  by  his  nephew, 
John  Jollie.  He  had  previously  been  minister  of  the  little  Dis 
senting  chapel  at  Newton-in-Bowland,  and  as  Newton  and  Hesketh 
Lane  were  afterwards  worked  together  it  is  not  unlikely  that  John 
Jollie  also  had  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  latter  place.  A 
little  before  his  uncle's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  T4th  of  March, 
1702,  he  came  to  be  his  assistant  at  Wymondhouses  ;  then,  if  not 
before,  his  connection  with  Chipping  and  Newton  would  probably 
cease.  In  Oliver  Heywood's  Diary  the  Rev.  J.  Mitchell  is  named  as 
an  early  minister  at  Chipping.3  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Mitchell, 
of  Marton  Scar,  in  Craven,  and  was  admitted  into  Mr.  Frankland's 
Academy  on  August  26th,  1689.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Oliver  Heywood,  who  refers  to  him  once  or  twice  in  his  diaries. 
His  ordination  at  Kendal  took  place  on  June  7th,  1693.  He  is  said 
to  have  commenced  preaching  at  Chipping  and  Bolton.  He  was 
afterwards  minister  about  Rossendale,  where  he  died  in  November, 
17/2,  aged  about  forty  years.4  The  next  minister,  and  first  of  the 

1  "Heywood's  Diaries,"  by  J.  H.  Turner.     Vol.  iii.,  p.  228. 
s  "Notitia  Cestriensis"  (Chetham  Society.  Vol.  xxii.),  p.  403. 

3  Vol.  iv.,  p.  315. 

4  There  was   also  a  William    Mitchell,  a  noted  Baptist  preacher,    in 
Rossendale.      Vide  p.  141. 
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"  New  Chapel ''  at  Hesketh  Lane,  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gillibrand. 
He  became  a  student  in  Mr.  Frankland's  Academy  on  February  i2th, 
1695,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Jollie's  Church  Book,  was  ordained, 
along  with  Mr.  Hesketh,  in  1701.  It  was  probably  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  Hesketh  Lane  Chapel  was  built  in  1705,  for  he 
appears  as  one  of  the  first  trustees  for  the  chapel.  He  had  charge 
also  of  the  church  at  Newton.  He  removed  about  1710  to  the 
Congregational  Church  at  St.  Helens.  Here  he  remained  for  thirty 
years,  and  is  described  as  one  of  the  "most  popular  preachers  in 
Lancashire,  as  well  as  an  affectionate  pastor,  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  respected  by  all  parties  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There 
is  a  tradition  about  him  which  says  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
riding  a  white  horse,  and  that  if  any  of  his  people  were  missing  on 
a  Sunday  the  white  horse  was  sure  to  be  seen  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses  on  the  following  Monday."1  Mr.  Gillibrand  died  on  June 
1 8th,  1740,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  buried 
within  the  chapel  where  he  had  so  long  ministered,  and  imme 
diately  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  We  reach  solid  ground  when  we  come 
to  the  Rev.  Peter  VValkden,  M.A.,  the  next  minister.  Indeed  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  what  has  preceded  is  not  more  than  probable. 
There  is  no  certain  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  those  previously 
named  belonged  to  Hesketh  Lane  and  in  the  absence  of  that  the 
question  must  be  left  open.2  Mr.  Walkden  was  born  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manchester  on  October  16,  1684,  being  one  of  a  large  family, 
and  attended  a  village  school  until  the  year  1706,  when  he  was 
removed  to  "  ye  famous  school  of  Manchester,"  where  he  studied 
under  the  Rev.  James  Coningham.  On  the  ist  of  May,  1709,  he 
began  ministerial  work  at  Garsdale,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  1711.  From  this  place  he  removed  to  a  farm  in 
the  hamlet  of  Thornley,  near  Chipping,  and  had  charge  of  the 
Dissenting  interest  at  Hesketh  Lane  as  well  as  that  at  Newton.  Here 
he  wrote  his  quaint  Diary,  which  gives  a  most  interesting  picture  of 

1  "  St.  Helens  Congregational  Church  Manual  "  for  1884-5. 

*  Since  the  foregoing  sentences  were  written,  I  have  come  across  a 
passage  in  Mr.  Jollie's  "Church  Book"  which  shows  that  Mr.  Gillibrand 
was  a  minister  at  Hesketh  Lane.  It  reads  thus: — "  1710.  Deer.  10.  Robt. 
Riley  vras  received  into  Communion  with  us  at  Sparth.  He  was  formerly 
a  member  with  Mr.  Gillibrand  and  Mr.  Walkden  at  Hesketh  Lane." 
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a  country  minister's  life  160  years  ago,  and  which,  together 
with  copious  notes,  was  published  in  1866  by  the  late  Mr.  Dobson, 
of  Preston.  Mr.  Walkden  was  twice  married,  and  brought  up  a 
family  of  eight  children.  His  first  wife  died  in  December,  1715, 
and  was  buried  inside  the  chapel  at  Hesketh  Lane.  Her  tomb 
stone  bears  an  inscription  upon  it,  but  it  has  been  covered  up  by 
recent  alterations.  He  removed  from  Hesketh  Lane  in  1738  to 
Holcombe,  near  Bury,  and  in  1744  became  minister  of  the  Old 
Tabernacle,  Stockport.  The  following  advertisement  extracted 
from  an  old  Manchester  newspaper  is  worth  preserving  :  — 

May  4//j,   1759. 
Stolen  or  Strayed, 

Out  of  the  Ground  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peter  Walkden,  on  Stock- 
port  Moor,  in  the  County  of  Chester,  on  Tuesday  Night  last,  or 
Wednesday  Morning. 

A  Dark-coloured  Bay  Mare,  about  12  or  13 
Hands  high,  six  Years  old ;  has  a  black  shorn  Main,  a 
long,  whisk,  black  Tail,  a  Star  on  her  Forehead,  a  white  Snip  on 
her  Nose,  and  some  White  on  her  Hinder  Foot  above  the  Hoof. 
Whoever  shall  inform  the  said  Rev.  Mr.  Walkden,  or  the  Owner 
Mr.  Stephen  Ballot  in  Chappel-Caumes,  Derbyshire,  or  Messrs 
Thomas  Higinbottam  and  Joshua  Worthington  in  Stockport,  of 
the  said  Mare,  so  that  she  may  be  restor'd  to  him,  or  any  the  above- 
named  Persons,  shall  be  handsomly  rewarded,  and  all  Charges 
paid,  by, 

PETER     WALKDEN.1 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  at  Stockport,  as  well  as  at 
Hesketh  Lane  and  Newton,  he  went  somewhat  into  the  farming  line, 
lie  remained  at  Stockport  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Sun 
day,  November  5th,  1769,  and  was  buried  inside  his  own  chapel. 
A  long  Latin  inscription,  composed  by  his  son,  Henry  Walkden, 
is  now  covered  by  a  wooden  floor,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 

Tell,  O  stone,  what  thou  hidest.  Peter  Walkden,  for  twenty-six  years  of 
this  church  a  most  watchful  and  beloved  pastor,  an  excellent  preacher, 
indefatigable,  eloquent,  and  of  great  power ;  of  piety  and  probity  a  noteworthy 
example.  Advanced  in  age,  but  with  mind  unimpaired,  and  with  calmness 

1  Whitworth's  Manchester  Advertiser,  May  1-8,  1759. 
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of  spirit  ripe  for  death  and  heaven,  both  the  ornament  and  instructor  of  his 
family  and  of  his  parishioners,  on  the  5th  of  November,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  lyogth  year  of  our  redemption,  in  the  hope  of  a  joyful 
resurrection,  he  died.  O  cruel  death  !  What  a  creature  hast  thou  ex 
tinguished.  But  it  is  well  ;  the  virtue  of  Walkden  is  immortal. 

Mr.  Walkden  had  sons  Henry,  Thomas,  John,  and  Edward; 
and  daughters  Mary,  Ann,  Margaret,  and  Catherine.  Henry 
Walkden  will  be  noticed  afterwards  as  his  father's  successor  in  the 
ministry ;  another  son  was  a  weaver  for  the  Darwen  and  Blackburn 
manufacturers;  one  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith ;  and  the  rest 
laboured  on  the  farm.  One  of  the  daughters  appears  to  have  been 
a  somnambulist.  Mr.  Walkden  writes  thus  about  her  : — 

"My  daughter  Ann,  in  a  dream,  rose  out  of  bed  and  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  she  had  no  harm." 

She  afterwards  married,  and,  dying  in  1791,  was  interred  in 
Stockport  Chapel  graveyard.  Her  grave  was  opened  a  month 
afterwards,  in  presence  of  one  hundred  people,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  "  body  snatchers  "  had  taken  the  corpse.  An  interesting 
relic  of  Mr.  Walkden  is  preserved  in  the  valuable  collection  of 
MSS.  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Adshead,  of  Pendleton,  in  the  shape 
of  a  receipt  for  money  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  "  John  Parkinson, 
o'  th'  Blackball,  in  Chipping."  A  facsimile  of  this  appears  in 
"  Lancashire  Nonconformity  " — the  Preston  District. 

Mr.  James  Bromley,  of  Lathom,  near  Ormskirk,  who  has  an 
important  collection  of  MSS.  relating  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Walkden, 
has  contributed  several  interesting  papers  to  the  publications  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society  upon  Mr.  Walkden.  To 
his  works  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  in  this  article. 
In  Mr.  Dobson's  introduction  to  the  Diary  already  named,  he  gives 
a  few  notes  about  the  Rev.  Peter  Walkden,  which  later  discoveries 
have  proved  to  be  inaccurate.  As  already  stated,  he  left  Hesketh 
Lane  in  1738,  and  died  at  Stockport,  after  ministering  there  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Dobson  states  that  the  Rev. 
Henry  Walkden  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  at  Newton  and 
Hesketh  Lane.  From  this  time  we  know  but  little  about  Hesketh 
Lane.  The  Rev.  Henry  Walkden  died  near  Clitheroe  on  April 
2nd,  1795,  and  probably  held  the  pastorate  until  that  time.  For  a 
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period  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  it  was  worked  more  or  less  with 
the  chapels  at  Chipping  and  Walkerfold,  in  whose  histories,  which 
follow,  will  be  found  further  information  respecting  Hesketh  Lane. 
Services  were  discontinued  here  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
chapel  was  ultimately  sold,  the  proceeds  being  divided  between 
Longridge  and  Knowle  Green  and  the  County  Union.  As 
already  stated,  it  still  stands,  having  been  converted  into  a  cottage. 


VI.— WALKERFOLD    AND    CHIPPING  CHAPELS. 

IN  1792  a  small  school  or  chapel  was  erected  at  Walkerfold,  near 
the  foot  of  the  east  end  of  Longridge  Fell.  The  distance  from 
Hesketh  Lane  Chapel  is  not  very  considerable,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  ministers  of  that  chapel  conducted  occasional 
services  in  this  little  hamlet  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  building 
just  named.1  In  1795  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craig  w?s  the  minister 
at  Walkerfold  and  Wymondhouses,  and  in  the  sketch  of  that 
church  a  full  account  of  him  will  be  found.  After  his  time 
Wymondhouses  was  separated  from  Walkerfold.  The  Rev.  John 
Richards  was  the  next  minister,  and  as  he  occupied  the  pulpit  for 
the  lengthened  period  of  about  forty-two  years,  a  few  items  of 
information  respecting  him  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  As  his 
name  suggests,  he  was  of  Welsh  family,  is  said  to  have  been  a  first- 
rate  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  was  well  read  in  the  old 
divines.  Whilst  at  Walkerfold  he  wore  a  brown  wig,  and  is  described 
as  "a  little  man  of  quick  temper  and  considerable  parts."  His  wife 
was  "  Ellin,  daughter  of  Roger  Charnock,  yeoman,  and  Jennet,  his 
wife."  The  following  children  were  born  to  Mr.  Richards  at 

1  Writing  in  1725  Peter  Walken  tells  how  his  mare  lost  a  shoe  ''  in  the 
Chapel-house  in  Chaedgsley,"  upon  which  Mr.  Dobson  remarks;  ''There 
then  was,  and  still  is,  a  Nonconformist  Chapel  at  Walkerfold  in  Chaigley." 
(Vide  "  Walkden's  Diary,"  p.  n).  There  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
chapel  at  Walkerfold  at  that  date,  though  what  Mr.  Walkden  means  by  the 
Chapel-house  is  not  clear. 
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Walkerfold,  and  were  all  baptised  by  him  : — Joshua  Richards,  born 
February  7,  rSoy;  James  Richards,  born  July  28th,  1808;  Roger 
Charnock  Richards,  born  May  28th,  1810;  John  Richards,  born 
November  nth,  i8n;  Elizabeth  Richards,  born  January  8th 
1814;  Joseph  Richards,  born  January  21  st,  1 816;  Jennet  Richards, 
born  August  2ist,  1817.  Roger  Charnock  Richards,  Esq.,  J.P., 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Poole,  yeoman,  of  Treales  Moor 
Side.  He  is  described  as  a  "chemist  and  druggist"  in  1835,  but 
he  resided  afterwards  for  many  years  at  Clifton  Lodge,  near 
Preston.  The  handsome  tower  in  connection  with  the  Elswick 
Congregational  Chapel  was  built  by  him  in  memory  of  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  and  within  it  are  several  tablets  erected  to  the  family. 
He  died  in  February,  1877.  Jennet,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Richards,  married  the  Hon.  Willard  Richards,  "  a 
prominent  man  many  years  ago  in  one  of  the  American  States." 
She  died  in  her  twenty-ninth  year.  On  retiring  from  the  pastorate 
of  Walkerfold,  Mr.  Richards  went  to  reside  with  his  son,  Mr.  Roger 
Charnock  Richards,  who  was  then  living  at  Kirkham,  and  at  his 
house  he  died  June  5th,  1847,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He  was 
buried  at  Elswick,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on 
the  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Congregational  Chapel 
there  :  — 

In  memory  of  the 

Rev.   JOHN  RICHARDS, 

"Who  for  42  years  was  Pastor  of  the  Independent  Chapel,  Walkerfold, 

Chaighley. 
Died  June  5th,  1847,  aged  82  years. 

Previous  to  his  settlement  at  Walkerfold  Mr.  Richards  appears  to 
have  laboured  some  time  in  Shropshire,  where  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  had  "  to  appear  before  his  betters  to  give  security  that  he 
was  a  loyal  subject"  The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  interesting 
document  relating  to  this  matter  : — 

Shropshire. 

At  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  the 
King,  held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  in  Shrewsbury,  in  and  for  the  County  of  Salop, 
on  Tuesday,  in  the  week  next  after  the  close  of  Easter,  to  wit,  the  Twenty- 
fifth  day  of  April,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign, 
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Lord  George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  year  of  Ou 
Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 
Before  the  Rev.  Geo.  Scott,  Clerk  ; 
Thomas  Eyton, 
John  Gardner, 
Robert  Hunt, 
Robert  Corbett, 
Robert  More, 

and  Edward  Harries,  Esquires. 
Robert  Augustus  Johnston, 
Michael  Pye  Stephens, 
Edmund  Dane, 
Edward  Leighton, 
and  Edward  Kynaston,  Clerks. 

his  Majesty's  Justices  assigned  to  keep  the  Peace  in  the  County  aforesaid, 
and  also  to  hear  and  determine  divers  Felonies,  Trespasses,  and  other 
Misdemeanours  in  the  same  County,  done  and  committed. 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  John  Richards  did,  at  this  General  Sessions, 
take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  made  the  declaration 
against  Popery. 

Signed,  GEO.  WINGFIELD. 

It  may  be  added  also  that  Mr.  Roger  Charnock  Richards  and  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Bowdler,  partners  in  business,  together  fought 
the  Church  Rate  question  at  Kirkham,  went  with  it  through  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  at  York,  and  thence  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter  informed  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards,  junior, 
some  years  ago,  that  it  was  the  force  of  these  contests  which 
strongly  influenced  Mr.  Gladstone  in  carrying  "The  Church  Rates' 
Bill."  The  wife  of  the  late  \V.  H.  Bowdler,  Esq.,  J.P.,  oi  Kirkham, 
is  the  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Richards. 

When  the  Walkerfold  Church  was  formed  is  not  known,  but  in 
September,  1801,  it  consisted  of  six  members,  and  of  these  two 
were  deacons.  The  first  recorded  baptism  in  theregister  is  interest 
ing  and  worth  giving  : — 

"Joshua  Richards,  the  son  of  John  Richards,  Dissenting 
Minister  at  Walkerfold,  and  Ellin  his  wife,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
Roger  Charnock,  yeoman,  and  Jennet  his  wife,  was  born  at 
Walkerfold  in  the  Parish  of  Mitton,  in  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,  on  the  seventh  day  of  Eebruary,  1807.  Baptised  by 
me,  JOHN  RICHARDS." 
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It  will  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  note  the  rise  of  the  Congre 
gational  interest  at  Chipping,  some  five  miles  west.  It  first  appears 
in  the  Reports  of  the  County  Union  in  the  one  ending  April,  1816, 
when  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  an  Itinerant  in  connection  with  Martin  Top, 
preached  there  on  Tuesday  evenings.  Later,  it  is  said  that  the 
ministers  supplying  Martin  Top  visited  Chipping,  and  on  other 
supplies  being  procured,  services  came  to  be  held  every  Sabbath. 
The  Report  for  1821  has  the  following  respecting  this  place  : — 

"The  students  preach  once  every  month  at  Chipping,  where  the 
attendance  is  from  70  to  100 ;  and  at  which  there  is  a  school  of 
about  fifty  children." 

In  r83i  Balderston,  Longridge,  and  Chipping  were  under  the 
charge  of  a  Mr.  Sagar,  who  remained  only  about  twelve  months. 
The  year  following  Hesketh  Lane  had  taken  the  place  of  Balderston, 
and  Mr.  Lillie  had  charge  of  the  three  places,  hut  his  stay  also  was 
short.  The  Report  ending  April,  1836,  says  that  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  between  the  Rev.  William  Hackett,  of  Inglewhite, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Hayhurst,  of  Knowle  Green,  to  preach  at 
Hesketh  Lane  once  a  fortnight  or  Tuesday  evenings.  It  further 
says  that  since  the  last  Report  the  chapel  "  has  been  put  into  good 
repair,  and  is  now  a  comfortable  place  of  worship."  The  year 
following  it  is  reported  that  Hesketh  Lane  had  had  no  preaching 
for  four  months,  the  attendance  then  being  only  fifteen  when 
service  was  held.  From  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  R.  Slate,  who  forty 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  county  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Congregational  denomination,  the  following 
passage  is  given  respecting  these  two  places : — 

At  Chipping,  a  benevolent  individual,  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Bond,  at  his  own 
expense,  converted  a  house  into  a  convenient  place  of  worship  for  the  benefit 
of  the  surrounding  population.  To  assist  in  procuring  supplies  for  the 
place  a  grant  was  made  from  the  funds  of  the  Union  in  1820,  which  has 
usually  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  attendance  here  has  varied 
at  different  times,  but  has  never  been  great ;  sometimes  so  low  as  40,  but 
scarcely  ever  reaching  to  80.  The  preaching  place,  not  having  been  in  the 
village,  has  been  supposed  to  militate  against  an  increase  of  hearers.  Within 
the  last  two  years  the  same  liberal  friend  of  the  cause  resolved  to  give  land 
in  a  very  convenient  situation,  and  the  sum  of  £50  towards  the  erection  of  a 
chapel.  A  considerable  sum  has  been  subscribed,  and  the  chapel  is  nearly 
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finished  ;  but  the  valued  friendfdid  not  live  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object  on  which  his  heart  was  fixed,  being  suddenly  removed  by  death. 
No  church  has  yet  been  formed  here,  but  the  people  are  desirous  of  having 
a  minister  settled  on  the  spot.  There  has  been  a  Sunday  School  taught  in 
this  place  for  several  years,  consisting  of  about  50  children.  Connected  with 
Chipping  is  Hesketh  Lane  Chapel,  about  two  miles  distant.  Here  is  an  old 
chapel  which  was  erected  in  1705  for  the  use  of  a  nonconformist  church 
which  formerly  assembled  in  a  previous  building,  which  has  long  since  gone 
to  ruins.  The  original  church  was  in  connection  with  that  at  Wymond 
Houses,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  venerable  Thos.  Jollie,  ejected  from 
Altham.  The  present  population  of  the  neighbourhood  is  small,  and  the 
preaching  at  this  place  is  only  occasional.1 

Chipping  Chapel,  referred  to  in  the  above  passage,  was  opened 
on  September  25th,  1839,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Robert 
Leicester,  of  Preston,  was  appointed  minister. 

A  church  was  formed  at  Chipping  in  August,  1840,  consisting  of 
fifteen  persons.  After  labouring  a  little  over  two  years  against  a 
spirit  of  "  virulent  and  bitter  "  persecution  from  "  influential  people," 
which  kept  many  from  the  village  chapel,  Mr.  Leicester  removed 
to  Great  Harwood  in  May,  1842,  and  continued  there  until 
February,  1847.  In  Juty>  x^42>  a  ^r-  Clarke,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  a  Town  Missionary  in  Blackburn,  took  charge  of  the  two 
Chipping  Chapels,  remaining  only  a  few  months.  For  several  years 
after  this  Chipping  and  Hesketh  Lane  appear  in  the  "Congrega 
tional  Year  Book  "  as  preaching  stations  supplied  by  lay  preachers. 
About  1853  the  Rev.  Robert  Roberts  became  minister  of  these 
two  places.  He  was  trained  at  the  Blackburn  Academy,  and  had 
charge  for  a  short  time  of  a  small  church  at  Parkgate,  Cheshire, 
and  afterwards  at  StaKbridge.  His  wife  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Mr.  Bond,  who  erected  Chipping  Chapel.  In  1855  he  removed  to 
the  Independent  Church,  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk.  In  1867  he  lost 
his  wife  suddenly,  which  so  affected  his  nervous  system  that  two 
years  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  ministerial  work.  He 
died  on  February  4th,  1887,  aged  sixty  nine  years.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  Mr.  Roberts's  removal  the  two  places  were  merely 
"supplied"  by  "various,"  but  in  1861  the  Rev.  William  Hackett 
removed  from  Churchtown  to  be  minister  here.  He  had  been 

1  "Brief  History  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union."     Published 
in  1840. 
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ordained  on  November  7th,  1832,  as  pastor  over  the  little  Congre 
gational  Church  at  Inglewhite,  when  the  Rev.  G.  Greatbatch,  of 
Southport,  gave  the  charge,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Nichols,  of  Darwen, 
preached  to  the  people.  In  1837  he  was  minister  of  the  Congre 
gational  Church  at  Reeth,  Yorkshire.  He  remained  at  Chipping 
only  about  two  years,  removing  in  1863  to  Forton,  near  Garstang, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church  there.  After  a  three 
years'  ministry  at  this  place  he  resigned,  and  subsequently  had 
charge  for  a  short  time  of  Cornah  Row  Chapel,  midway  between 
Kirkham  and  Elswick.  He  died  September  ist,  1882,  aged  eighty- 
four  years,  and  was  interred  in  Forton  Chapel  graveyard.  Up  to 
this  point  Walkerfold  had  stood  alone,  and  after  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Richards  it  was  supplied  principally  by  laymen  until  1851, 
when  the  Rev.  William  Lewis  became  minister.  The  "  school  was 
licensed  for  marriages  in  the  year  1856.  Miss  Winstanley  paid  the 
fee.  One  of  the  family  was  married  on  the  nth  of  April,  1856." 
The  Winstanleys,  who  are  connected  with  the  Preston  family  of  that 
name,  still  reside  in  the  district,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  school. 
Mr.  Lewis  left  about  1860,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Knox,  during 
whose  ministry  the  Chipping  Chapels  were  joined  to  Walkerfold. 
This  connection  held  only  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Joseph  Stones 
being  appointed  to  Walkerfold  in  1864.  The  following  relating  to 
this  matter  is  copied  from  an  old  MS.  book  : — 

"Joseph  Stones  commenced  his  duties  at  Walkerfold  Charity 
School,  Chaighley,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  His  arrangement  with  the  trustees  was 
that  he  teach  the  children  living  in  Aighton,  Bailey,  and  Chaighley 
five  days  a  week.  That  he  teach  them  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  conduct  a  Sunday  School.  In  the  year  1870  a 
new  house  was  built  for  the  teacher  of  the  above  school." 

Mr.  Knox  continued  to  labour  at  Chipping  and  Hesketh  Lane 
until  1870,  when  he  resigned,  and  for  several  years  resided  in 
Preston  without  charge.  At  the  same  time  the  two  chapels  drop 
out  of  the  "  Congregational  Year  Book"  for  several  years.  In  1876 
Mr.  Stones  resigned  his  charge  at  Walkerfold  for  Newton-in- 
Bowland.  The  three  places  were  again  joined  together  under  the 
Rev.  T.  Baron,  from  Nottingham  Institute,  who  entered  on  duty 
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here  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July.  1878.  The  services  were  to  be 
held  at  Walkerfold  in  the  morning,  Hesketh  Lane  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Chipping  in  the  evening.  In  the  Union  Report  for  1 880-81 
is  the  following  : — 

Evangelistic  work  at  these  stations  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year 
by  Mr.  Baron.  The  fatal  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  at 
Chipping  and  Hesketh  Lane  has  considerably  hindered  the  work  of  visita 
tion.  The  same  cause  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  diminished 
number  in  attendance  at  public  worship.  The  population  is  widely  scattered, 
and  the  work  is  for  many  reasons  very  trying  ;  yet  good  cannot  fail  to  be 
accomplished  by  faithful  visiting  and  by  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  Sunday  services  has  been  at  Walkerfold  iS,  Chip 
ping  26,  and  Hesketh  Lane  20. 

The  next  two  Reports  speak  of  a  new  Day  School  erected  by 
Lord  Derby  in  the  township  of  Thornley,  which  had  drawn  away 
some  scholars  from  the  school  at  Hesketh  Lane,  and  consequently 
lessened  the  hold  of  the  minister  upon  the  parents  of  the  children 
to  such  an  extent  that  Hesketh  Lane  had  to  be  given  up  as  a 
preaching  station.  In  the  previous  article  it  was  stated  that  the 
chapel  has  now  been  converted  into  a  cottage.  Mr.  Baron  left  for 
Forton  in  1882,  and  is  now  labouring  at  Mixenden,  in  Vorkshire. 
On  his  resignation  in  1882  Mr.  Joseph  Stott  was  called  to  succeed 
him.  Services  were  held  for  a  short  time  at  Chipping,  and  then 
the  chapel  was  closed.  It  still  stands  unused,  and  is  becoming 
very  dilapidated.  It  has  sitting  accommodation  for  some  350 
persons.  Mr.  Stott  continues  at  Walkerfold.  His  duties  are 
principally  teaching  the  Day  School.  A  Sunday  service  is  held, 
but  the  attendance  is  only  small.  The  building  stands  little 
changed  since  the  day  of  its  erection.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  inscription  over  the  doorway : — 

"  Chaidgley  Charity  School,  Established  by  Miss  Ellin  Haighton 
And  endowed  by  Miss  Ann  Haighton,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Richd. 
Haighton,  all  of  London.  The  ground  bought  of  Mr.  Richd. 
Haighton  of  Chaidgley,  1792." 

Such  is  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in  this  district,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  back  regretful  feelings  that  venerable  sanctuaries 
like  Hesketh  Lane  and  Wymondhouses,  not  to  say  Chipping,  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  denomination  which  they  have  served 
so  well,  and  put  to  uses  so  different  from  those  intended  by  their 
founders. 
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VII.— THE  CHAPEL  AT  NEWTON-IN-BOWLAND. 

LYING  partly  in  Lancashire  and  partly  in  Yorkshire  is  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  which  bears  the  name  of  "Bowland  Forest."  Man- 
wood,  the  writer  on  forest  laws,  says : — 

"A  forest  is  a  certatne  territory  of  woody  grounds  and  pastures, 
privileged  for  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  the  forest,  chase,  warren,  to 
rest  and  abide  in  under  the  protection  of  the  king,  for  his  princely 
delight  and  pleasure."1 

In  the  days  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  Kings,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Lancashire  was  set  apart  in  this  way  for  their  "  princely 
delight,"  and  that  of  their  favourites,  and  the  forest  laws  bore  with 
peculiar  hardship  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation.  We  may  well 
be  thankful  that  the  "  wild  beasts  "  have  all  gone,  the  forest  laws 
have  ceased  to  be  in  force,  and  only  the  name  continues  to  remind 
us  of  a  past  in  many  respects  cruel,  oppressive,  and  superstitious. 
The  Forest  of  Bowland,  in  some  of  its  parts,  is  wild,  mountainous, 
and  exceedingly  picturesque.  Even  yet  it  is  far  out  of  the  way  of 
civilisation,  for  the  makers  of  our  "iron  roads"  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  keep  a  respectable  distance  to  the  east.  Two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago  it  would  be  much  more  inaccessible  and  retired  than 
it  now  is,  and  consequently  offered  a  sort  of  refuge  to  the  per 
secuted  Nonconformist  ministers  of  that  time.  The  Rev.  Oliver 
Heywood  frequently  sought  shelter  in  these  parts,  and  concerning 
one  of  his  visits  here  the  following  interesting  story  has  been 
preserved  : — 

One  winter's  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  horse  was  saddled, 
and  this  good  man  set  out,  like  Abraham  when  he  left  his  father's 
house,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  He  went  along  bye-ways  for  some 
time  for  fear  of  being  seen.  Having  nothing  in  his  pocket  to  bear 
his  travelling  expenses,  he  committed  himself  to  the  protection  of 
Providence.  He  determined  at  length  to  leave  his  horse  at  full  liberty 
to  go  what  way  he  would ;  and  thus  travelled  on  till  both  were  weary. 

1  Baines's  "  History  of  Lancashire ''  (Ed.  1870).     Vol.  i.,  p.  74. 
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Towards  evening  the  horse  bent  his  course  to  a  farmhouse,  a  little 
out  of  the  road.  Mr.  H.  called  at  the  door,  and  a  decent  woman 
came  out  to  inquire  what  he  wanted.  "  I  have  reason,"  said  he,  "  to 
make  an  apology  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  being  an  entire  stranger  in 
these  parts.  My  horse  stands  in  need,  as  well  as  myself,  of  shelter  and 
refreshment  for  the  night ;  if  you  could  any  way  make  it  convenient  to 
furnish  my  horse  with  a  little  hay  and  a  stand  under  cover,  and  myself  with 
a  seat  by  your  fireside,  I  ask  no  more."  The  good  woman,  a  little  surprised 
at  his  request,  told  him  she  would  consult  her  husband.  After  a  few  minutes, 
they  both  came  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  H.  repeated  his  solicitation,  but  told 
them  he  had  no  money  to  satisfy  them  for  their  trouble ;  yet  he  hoped  God 
would  reward  them.  They  immediately  desired  him  to  alight  ;  the  master 
led  the  horse  into  the  stable  ;  and  the  mistress  began  to  prepare  something 
for  Mr.  H.  to  eat.  He  told  her  he  was  concerned  to  see  her  give  herself  so 
much  trouble,  he  did  not  request  either  supper  or  bed,  but  only  to  sit  by  the 
fireside  till  the  morning.  The  mistress  assured  him,  that  for  an  act  of 
hospitality  she  did  not  expect  any  reward,  and,  that  though  the  accommoda 
tions  her  house  would  afford,  were  indifferent,  he  should  be  welcome  ;  and 
therefore  hoped  he  would  make  himself  easy.  After  supper,  they  all  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  and  the  master  of  the  house  desired  to  know  of  the  stranger, 
what  countryman  he  was.  "  I  was  born/'  said  he,  "  in  Lancashire,  but  I 
have  a  wife  and  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax."  "  That  is  a  town," 
said  the  farmer,  "  where  I  have  been  ;  and  some  years  ago  I  had  some 
acquaintance  there.  Pray,  do  you  know  Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  D  ?  And  is  old 
Mr.  F.  yet  alive?"  The  stranger  gave  suitable  answers  to  these  and  other 
enquiries.  At  length  the  kind  hostess  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  of  one 
Mr.  Oliver  HeyA'ood,  who  was  formerly  a  minister  at  some  chapel  not  far 
from  Halifax,  but  was  now  on  some  account  or  other,  forbidden  to  preach. 
The  stranger  replied,  ''There  is  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  talk  about  him  ; 
some  speak  well ;  others  say  everything  that  is  bad  of  him  ;  for  my  own  part, 
I  can  say  little  in  his  favour."  "I  believe,"  said  the  farmer,  "he  is  of  that 
sect  which  is  everywhere  spoken  against ;  but,  pray,  do  you  personally  know 
him  ?  And  what  is  it  that  inclines  you  to  form  such  an  indifferent  opinion 
of  his  character  ? "  "I  do  know  something  of  him,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  as 
I  do  not  choose  to  propagate  an  ill  report  of  any  one,  if  you  please  we  will 
talk  on  some  other  subject."  After  keeping  the  farmer  and  his  wife  in 
suspense  for  some  time,  who  were  a  little  uneasy  at  what  he  had  said,  he 
told  them  he  was  the  poor  outcast.  All  was  then  surprise  and  joy  and 
thankfulness  that  a  merciful  Providence  had  brought  him  under  their  roof. 
The  farmer  said,  "  Mr.  H.,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  having  long  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  you.  The  night  is  not  far  spent,  I  have  a  few  neighbours 
that  love  the  gospel,  and  if  you  will  give  us  a  word  of  exhortation,  I  will 
run  and  acquaint  them.  This  is  an  obscure  place,  and  as  your  coming  here 
is  not  known,  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  interruption."  Mr.  H.  consented  ;  a 
small  congregation  was  gathered  ;  and  he  preached  to  them  with  that  fervour, 
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affection,  and  enlargement  which  attending  circumstances  served  to  inspire. 
On  this  joyful  occasion  a  small  collection  was  voluntarily  made  to  help  the 
poor  traveller  on  his  way.1 

This  house  was  at  Monibent  Head,  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
chapel  whose  history  follows;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
visits  of  Mr.  Heywood,  which  after  this  time  were  frequent,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  Nonconformity  here.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  the  account  of  Hesketh  Lane 
Chapel  the  Rev.  J.  Mitchell,  son  of  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood's  friend, 
Mr.  Richard  Mitchell,  of  Craven,  is  said  to  have  commenced 
preaching  after  his  ordination  in  1693  at  Chipping  and  Bolton-by- 
Bowland,  both  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton.  The 
nearest  station  to  Newton  is  Chatburn,  from  which  it  is  distant 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  The 
Nonconformist  chapel  here  was  built  in  1696,  by  Richard  Leigh, 
of  Burket  Moor,  now  a  farmhouse,  about  three  miles  from  Newton. 
He  committed  the  same  to  his  sons — Leonard  Leigh,  late  of 
Lancaster ;  Benjamin  Leigh,  of  Aldcliffe  Hall,  Lancaster,  gentle 
man;  and  James  Leigh,  of  Leeds,  merchant.  In  1720  the  last 
survivor  was  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Leigh — Isabella— who  com 
mitted  the  trust  to  Robert  Dawson,  of  Aldcliffe  Hall ;  Abraham 
Allason,  of  Crossthwaite,  Cumberland,  gentleman  ;  Alexander 
Parker,  of  Heaning,  Yorkshire,  gentleman.  The  minister  of 
Hesketh  Lane  Chapel  had  charge  also  of  Newton  during  a  great 
part  of  its  history,  and  in  the  article  upon  that  place  more  extensive 
information  respecting  the  Newton  ministers  must  be  sought.  The 
Rev.  John  Jollie,  nephew  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jollie,  of  Altham 
and  Wymondhouses,  is  named  as  the  first  minister.  The  length  of 
his  pastorate  is  not  known,  but  he  became  co-pastor  to  his  uncle  at 
Wymondhouses,  and  succeeded  him  there  at  his  death  in  1702. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Gillibrand  is  given  as  his  successor,  removing  to 
St.  Helens  about  1710,  where  he  laboured  until  his  death  in  1740. 

1  This  story  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Slate  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Rev.  Oliver  Heywood,  B.A.,"  pp.  162-165.  The  incident  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Heywood's  "Diaries;"  but  in  a  note  Mr.  Slate  says  that  he  had 
corresponded  with  Dr.  Facwett  respecting  it,  who  'gave  as  his  informant  a 
Mr.  Hudson,  and  he  had  conversed  with  an  aged  woman  fifty  years  previously, 
who  was  actually  present  at  the  meeting. 
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It  was  probably  through  his  exertions  that  the  "  New  Chapel "  at 
Hesketh  Lane  was  erected  in  1705,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
first  trustees.  The  Rev.  Peter  Walkden,  M.A.,  followed  in  1711, 
preaching  on  alternate  Sundays  at  Hesketh  Lane  and  Newton.  In 
Mr.  VValkden's  Diary,  kept  by  him  during  his  ministry  here,  are 
many  interesting  references  to  Newton,  showing  especially  some  of 
the  hardships  through  which  he  had  to  go  in  looking  after  his 
double  charge.  One  or  two  extracts  will  not  be  without  interest 
for  the  reader.  Under  date  September  26th,  1725,  he  writes  : — 

Lord's  Day.  Got  ready  for  Newton  .  .  .  and  had  a  very  wet  journey, 
and  at  Newton  a  great  shower  of  snow  fell ;  so  that  the  hills  were  white,  and 
several  cornfields  .  .  .  "after  service]  came  direct  to  the  Raddam  Laund, 
and  found  Alexander  Parker  [probably  one  of  the  trustees]  gone  to  the 
funeral  of  John,  alias  Mr.  Parkinson,  o'  th'  Pharwick  House.1 

July  13  [1729],  Lord's  Day, — Got  ready  for  Newton  .  .  .  about  7 
o'clock,  though  it  rained  sore,  got  my  mare  and  set  forwards;  but  it  rained 
so  exceedingly  that  I  was  forced  to  shelter  at  John  Rhodes's,  and  the  great 
rain  continued  so  long,  that  it  was  too  late  to  reach  Newton  in  time ;  so  it 
raining  fast,  and  seemed  as  it  would  continue  to  rain,  and  I  being  sore  wet, 
I  got  my  mare  and  came  direct  home.2 

Sept.  21  [1729],  Lord's  Day. — Went  direct  to   Newton,  and  was  so  wet, 
having  rained  sore  all  the  way,  and  I  put  in  my  mare  at  Edward  Parkinson's, 
and  went  in  and  laid   off  my  wet  coat   and  hat,  and  got  a  twopenny  pot  of 
ale  ;  so  Old  England  came  in,  and  he  called  for  another,  and  we  sat  and  dried 
us  ;  then  we  paid  and  went  into  the  chapel. •' 

At  this  service  Mr.  Walkden  says  there  were  only  nine  persons 
present,  including  himself;  after  which  he  went  into  Edward 
Parkinson's  again,  had  another  "pint  of  ale,"  "  a  penny  dinner,'* 
and  "a  penny  tobacco."  Then  he  says:  — 

"Came  direct  home,  and  had  fair  coming  till  I  got  near  the 
Birks ;  then  it  rained,  and  when  I  got  into  our  heys  a  mighty  shower 
fell,  which  wet  me  sore  again." 

On  November  5th  following,  after  preaching  at  Newton  and 
getting  his  "  pint  of  ale  and  a  toast "  at  Edward  Parkinson's,  he 
writes : — 

1  P.  21. 
-  P.  31. 
:!  P.  45- 
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"  Was  for  coming  home,  but  a  mighty  rain  began  to  fall,  with 
thunder,  which  caused  me  to  call  for  another  pint."1 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Walkden  continued  to 
labour  in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  removing  eventually  to  Hoi- 
combe,  near  Bury,  and  then  to  the  Old  Tabernacle,  Stockport, 
where  he  died  m  1769,  being  interred  within  the  chapel.  Mr. 
Dobson.  the  editor  of  the  Diary  referred  to,  says  that  Mr.  Walkden 
was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  at  Hesketh  Lane  and  Newton  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Walkden.2  He  died  near  Clitheroe  in 
1795,  but  whether  he  had  retired  from  the  ministry  before  that 
time  is  not  known.  The  next  minister  concerning  whom  we  have 
information  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark.  He  had  charge  of 
Wymondhouses  as  well  as  Newton,  and  in  1815  he  was  residing  in 
Clitheroe,  having  retired  from  the  pastorate.  He  taught  a  school 
for  several  years  in  his  own  house  in  that  town,  and  conducted 
religious  services  there  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Nightingale,  a  native  of  Tockholes,  and  who  had  previously 
laboured  a  few  months  at  Martin  Top,  became  pastor  of  Wymond 
houses  and  Newton  in  1820.  He  was  ordained  at  the  latter  place 
on  November  7th  of  that  year,  and  continued  to  labour  at  these 
two  churches  until  about  1832,  when  he  removed  to  Park  Chapel, 
Ramsbottom.  After  his  departure  Newton  was  worked  separately, 
the  Rev.  John  Dickinson  becoming  minister.  He  was  born  at 
Holden,  near  Clitheroe,  and  attended  the  Independent  Chapel 
there,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Driver,  whom  he 
assisted  in  supplying  the  numerous  out  stations  under  his  care. 
Eventually  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Newton,  where  he  was 

1  P.  64. 

2  Where  Mr.  Dobson  obtained  his  information  respecting  the  Rev.  Henry 
Walkden  I  do  not  know.     If  he  succeeded  his  father  at  Newton  and  Hesketh 
Lane  it  would  not  be  immediately  ;  for  he  must  then  have  been  very  young,  or 
it  would  make  him  very  old  when  he  died.  In  the  "  Congregational  Magazine" 
for  1821  (p.  102),  is  an  additional  note  concerning  him  which  states  that  he 
followed  the  Rev.  Edward  Thornton  at  Tintwistle,  in  Cheshire,   about  the 
middle  of  last  century,     He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Mr.  Walkden  of  "the 
old  Dissenting  Meeting-house  at    Stockport.      He  had  been  educated  in 
London,  and  brought  with  him  very  respectable  recommendations  ;   but 
though  he  ran  well  for  a  time,  Satan  hindered  him,  and  some  immoral 
conduct  occasioned  his  dismissal." 
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greatly  blessed  in  his  labours.  Soon  after  his  settlement  an  enlarge 
ment  of  the  chapel  became  a  necessity.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he 
ministered  to  a  people  deeply  attached  unto  him.  The  "  Yorkshire 
Congregational  Year  Book  "  for  1860  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  has  been  at  this  place  28  years,  and  who  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  72  years  of  age,  continues  to  labour  hard,  and 
is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  people  of  his  charge." 

Increasing  infirmity,  however,  compelled  him  to  resign  in  April 
of  the  following  year.  He  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clitheroe,  and  died  on  Monday,  November 
2nd,  1874.  His  remains  lie  in  the  graveyard  of  Holden  Chapel, 
and  upon  his  tombstone  is  the  following : — 

In  remembrance  of  the 
REV.     JOHN     DICKINSON, 

late  of  Newton, 
who  died  November  2,  1874, 

aged  86  years. 

Also  of  ELIZABETH,  his  wife, 
who  died  January  25th,  1869,  aged  79  years. 
The  gospel  bears  my  spirit  up, 

A  faithful  and  unchanging  God 
Laid  the  foundation  for  my  hope 
In  oaths,  and  promises,  and  blood. 

The  Rev.  Bulcock  Booth  was  the  next  minister.  He  was  born 
at  Sawley,  near  Clitheroe,  August  22nd,  1805,  became  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  there,  and  was  one  of  the  men  trained 
for  ministerial  service  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wadsworth,  pastor  of 
that  church.  Mr.  Booth  was  transferred  from  the  Clitheroe 
Cnurch  to  that  at  Newton,  of  which  he  had  become  pastor,  on  the 
1 8th  of  February,  1863.  Here  he  laboured  until  his  death,  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  1874,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  son, 
the  Rev.  J.  Booth,  is  a  Congregational  minister  at  Luddenden 
Foot,  in  Yorkshire.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Stones,  an  Evangelist,  who 
had  previously  laboured  at  Walkerfold  for  about  thirteen  years, 
followed  Mr.  Booth  in  1876.  He  remained  until  July  2ist,  1885, 
when  he  died,  aged  sixty-two  years.  The  present  minister,  Rev. 
John  Mabley,  who  had  previously  been  employed  as  an  Evangelist 
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at  Hatfield  and  Thome,  in  Yorkshire,  entered  upon  the  pastorate 
of  the  Newton  Church  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  November,  1885. 
The  old  chapel  had  stood  up  to  this  time,  but  little  altered  since  the 
date  of  its  erection.  It  was  a  low,  diminutive  structure,  with  no 
pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  and  had  sitting  accommodation 
for  about  200.  Over  the  doorway  a  stone  was  placed  containing 
the  initials  of  the  founder — Richard  Leigh — and  the  date,  1696. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Mabley's  settlement,  however,  it  was  found  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  repair  the  chapel,  and  on  taking  the  roof 
off  for  this  purpose  it  became  apparent  that  the  walls  were  in  such 
a  condition  that  nothing  could  be  done  except  taking  them  down 
and  rebuilding.  Accordingly,  on  Good  Friday,  April  8th,  1887,  a 
memorial  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  R.  Hardacre,  of  Eccleshill,  Bradford. 
The  Revs.  S.  Dyson,  of  Idle  ;  G.  H.  Brown,  of  Settle  ;  John  Mabley, 
the  pastor;  and  J.  F.  Garnett,  Esq.,  of  Apperley  Bridge,  took  part 
in  the  ceremony.  Tea  was  provided  in  the  Friends'  Schoolroom, 
followed  by  a  public  meeting  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House. 
Special  services  were  held  on  the  Sunday,  sermons  being  preached 
in  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Garnett,  and  in  the  evening  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  of  Bradford,  the  collections  from  the  whole  being 
^£51  1 8s.  Qd.  The  new  building  is  thirty-nine  feet  long,  twenty- 
four  feet  wide,  and  sixteen  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  wall  plate. 
The  walls  are  of  limestone,  built  random,  and  well  cemented  out 
side,  smoothed  and  lined  in  blocks.  The  building  stands  from  three 
to  four  yards  from  the  road,  with  boundary  wall,  palisade,  and  gate. 
Inside,  the  walls  are  boarded  four  feet  high.  Above  the  boards 
they  are  tinted  and  lined  in  blocks  like  stone.  Round  the  top  of 
the  walls,  against  the  ceiling,  there  is  a  cornice.  There  are  three 
windows  both  in  front  and  back,  with  a  large  one  at  the  west  end. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  porch  with  three  steps,  and  here  will  be  found 
the  date  stone  of  the  original  building.  The  interior  of  the  build 
ing  has  a  very  pretty  appearance,  the  furnishing  having  been  done 
within  the  last  few  months.  In  front  of  the  large  window  stands  a 
neat  little  pulpit.  At  the  other  end  of  the  chapel  is  a  small  gallery 
or  platform  for  the  use  of  the  Choir  and  Sunday  School.  The  seats 
are  of  good  pitchpine,  and  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  are  all  nicely 
cushioned.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  stands  a  small,  neat  table.  The  cost 
of  the  entire  undertaking  was  about  ,£550,  of  which  the  sum  of  ^"150 
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is  yet  to  be  obtained.  The  chapel  was  opened  for  divine  service  on 
the  ist  and  2nd  of  October,  1887,  when  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  of  Brad 
ford,  was  the  preacher,  and  re-opened  after  furnishing  on  the  2yth 
and  28th  of  December,  1890,  when  sermons  were  preached  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Waring,  of  Clitheroe.  The  sitting  accommodation  is 
about  the  same  as  that  in  the  former  building.  Mr.  Richard  Leigh, 
who  built  the  first  chapel,  endowed  it  with  a  small  plot  of  land 
situated  at  Bridge  End,  Grassington,  upon  which  is  a  dwelling 
house  with  other  buildings,  the  income  from  which,  in  support  of 
the  ministry  at  Newton,  is  ^£15  IDS.  yearly.  This  good  man  died 
in  April,  1721,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  and  was  interred  in 
the  graveyard  of  Slaidburn  Church,  where  his  grave  is  still  to  be 
seen.  Newton  receives  a  grant  of  ^30  from  the  funds  of  the 
Yorkshire  Congregational  Union,  with  which  for  many  years  it  has 
been  associated.  But  though  connected  with  that  Union,  and 
situated  in  Yorkshire,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing,  it  has  been 
too  long  and  closely  allied  with  Lancashire  Congregationalism  to 
be  omitted  from  its  history. 


VIII.— HOLDEN     CHAPEL. 

HOLDEN  Chapel,  like  Newton,  whose  history  has  just  been  given, 
is  in  the  Forest  of  Bowland,  and  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire,  but 
it  is  connected  with  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union.  The 
nearest  station  to  it  is  Chatburn,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  five 
and  a  half  miles ;  but  the  walk  thither  is  not  wearisome,  because 
the  scenery  is  so  charming  and  objects  of  interest  are  so  plentiful. 
Shortly  after  passing  Chatburn  Church  the  noble  Kibble  comes 
into  view,  flowing  majestically  to  the  left,  and  at  certain  points  with 
strange  freakishness  turning  almost  back  upon  itself.  Then  we 
cross  the  little  stream  which  helps  to  divide  the  two  counties,  and 
soon  after  stand  before  the  mouldering  walls  of  Salley  or  Sawley 
Abbey.  If  those  "stones  would  immediately  cry  out"  what  a 
history  they  would  give !  Not  all  who  "pass  by"  know  that  the 
occupants  of  that  ruined  pile  were  once  both  numerous  and  power- 
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ful,  owning  lands  as  far  as  Amounderness,  and  issuing  edicts  which 
none  dared  to  disobey.  After  400  years  of  such  rule  the  Abbey 
was  dissolved  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  its  last  Abbot — William 
Trafford — like  that  of  Whalley,  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed.  Such  of  the  walls  as  now  remain  are  mantled  with  ivy  ; 
but  few  buildings  have  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  the  destroyer 
than  Sawley  Abbey.  The  little  village  in  which  it  stands  has  been 
built  largely  out  of  its  spoils,  and  some  of  them  have  been  taken 
even  as  far  as  Gisburn.  May  it  yet  long  survive  the  touch  of  Time's 
hand,  and  the  less  reverent  touch  of  the  hand  of  the  tourist,  and 
stand  in  this  lovely  valley  a  memorial  of  the  great  historic  past. 
Holden  is  some  three  miles  or  more  farther  on ;  and,  though 
doubtless  the  "  revolving  years  "  have  very  materially  altered  the 
aspect  of  this  part  of  the  country,  as  they  have  done  elsewhere,  yet 
it  is  still  sufficiently  wooded  to  suggest  that  it  was  in  ancient  times 
an  extensive  forest.  The  village  itself,  which  contains  only  a  few 
houses,  is  beautifully  situated.  It  is  environed  by  trees,  has  a 
stream  of  considerable  size  flowing  by,  which  helps  to  swell  the 
Kibble  at  (iisburn,  and  a  waterfall  of  no  mean  proportions.  The 
Congregationalists  own  the  only  place  of  worship  in  the  village,  and 
that  stands  at  the  higher  end,  on  the  side  of  the  road  which  goes  on 
to  Slaidburn.  It  is  a  plain  stone  structure,  with  thick  whitewashed 
walls,  and  has  stood  considerably  over  a  hundred  years.  It  is  as 
plain  internally  as  jit  is  without.  It  is  light,  airy,  and  moderately  lofty. 
The  pews  are  all  of  the  straight-backed  kind,  made  in  days  when 
the  comfort  of  the  occupant  was  not  the  first  consideration.  There 
is  a  pulpit,  also  a  small  gallery;  but  the  most  noteworthy  object  is 
a  huge  brass  chandelier,  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling. 
It  is  kept  beautifully  clean,  and  is  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  one 
which  used  to  hang  up  in  the  old  chapel  at  Tockholes.  having 
eventually  to  be  removed  because  its  excessive  weight  was  damaging 
the  roof.  The  one  at  Holden  Chapel  came  from  Bingley  Chapel, 
Mr.  Driver  having  been  promised  it  on  condition  that  he  would 
fetch  it  from  the  station.  This  he  did,  and  after  boiling  and  rubbing 
it  up  changed  it  into  the  handsome  thing  it  now  is.  The  building 
has  undergone  considerable  alterations  internally  since  its  erection. 
Now  the  pulpit  is  at  the  north  end,  originally  it  was  at  the  south. 
The  singing  pew  was  then  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  now  it 
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is  beneath  it.     Originally  the  gallery  was  where  the  pulpit  now 
stands,  and  underneath  the  gallery  was  the  minister's  house.     It 
was  entered  by  the  present  doorway  into  the  chapel,  consequently 
the  ground  floor  of  the  chapel  was  less  by  the  size  of  the  minister's 
house  than  it  now  is.     The  chapel  entrance  was  somewhat  nearer 
the  southern  side  of  the  building  than  the  present  one.     The  land 
for  the  chapel,  together  with  the  adjoining  cottage,  was  taken  in 
two  plots.     The  first  was  taken  on  January   2nd,    1 766,  and  con 
tains  two  perches  and  three-quarters  of  a  yard,  or   thereabouts. 
The  second  plot  contained  nine  perches,  and  the  deed  is  dated 
November  28th,  1777.     In  the  original  deed  of  1766  the  land  is 
described  as  part  of  Holden  Green,  upon  which  a  Meeting  House 
for    Protestant   Dissenters   of   the   Presbyterian   or    Independent 
persuasion  is  proposed  to  be  built.     The  deed  is  made  between 
John  Harrison,  of  Bell  Busk,  in  the  parish  of  Kirby  Mallam,  county 
of  York,  yeoman  ;  and  Sarah  Richinson,  wife  of  Edward  Richinson, 
of  Tosset,  in  the  parish  of  Gisburn,  on  the  one  part ;  and  Henry 
Walkden,1  of  Gills  Crofts,   near  Clkheroe,  clerk;  Richard  Inskip, 
of  Bay  Gate,  parish  of  Bolton,  yeoman  ;  Robert  Seed,  of  Holden, 
smith;  John  Scott,  of  Holden,  wool  comber;    Christopher  Frank- 
land,  of  Holden,  tailor  ;  Thomas  Fell,  of  Twiston,  yeoman ;  Robert 
Harrison,  of  Peathorn,  yeoman,  of  the  other  part.     The  deed  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  was  intended,   by  the  charity  and  benevolence 
and  contributions  of  several  pious,  charitable,  and  well-disposed 
persons,   that  a  building  or  structure  should  be  erected  on  the 
parcel  of  land  for  the  performing  of  public  worship  and  Divine 
service   by   one   or  more   able   Protestant    Orthodox   minister  or 
ministers,  sound  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  holding  and  pro 
fessing  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,   required 
to  be  approved  and  subscribed  by   the  ministers,  preachers,  or 
teachers  of  any  congregation  of  Dissenting  Protestants,   in  and  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their 
late  Majestys  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  entitled  "  An  Act  for 
exempting  their  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  penalties   of  certain   laws."     The 
chapel  was  certified  as  a  place  for  meeting  for  religious  worship  by 

1  This  would  be  the   Rev.  Henry  Walkden,  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Walkden,  minister  of  Hesketh  Lane  and  Newton-in-Bowland. 
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the  General  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  West  Riding  of  York,  on  the 
1 2th  July,  in  the  Eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  (1768). 
The  deed,  dated  1777,  is  for  a  cottage  for  the  minister,  and 
describes  the  close  of  land  as  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Middle  Bank,  and  is  made  between  Robert  Turner,  Lettice  Turner, 
Richard  Turner,  and  Isabella  Turner,  on  the  one  part,  and 
Christopher  Frankland,  Robert  Seed,  George  Horner,  Richard 
Inskip,  John  Clark,  John  Scott,  Christopher  Frankland,  junior, 
and  Thomas  Fell,  of  the  other  part.  There  is  a  large  graveyard 
across  the  road,  where  rest  the  remains  of  many  who 
helped  to  uphold  Nonconformity  here  in  bygone  times.  Informa 
tion  respecting  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  place  is  not  forth 
coming.  About  equi-distant  from  Newton  and  Horton,  where 
there  have  been  Nonconformist  interests  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Holden  grew  out  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  chapel  and  founda 
tion  of  the  church  is  given  in  the  "Calendar"  as  1766.  The  first 
minister  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  and,  I  suspect,  first  in  the 
list,  is  the  Rev.  John  Gawber.  In  an  old  MS.  book  appears  the 
following  covenant,  entered  into,  doubtless,  at  the  church's  forma 
tion.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  date  upon  it,  but  it  is  in  Mr. 
dawber's  handwriting: — 

A      CHURCH      COVHNANT. 

We  sinners  and  (by  nature)  children  of  wrath  even  as  others,  being 
brought  through  grace  and  everlasting  love  to  a  sense  of  our  exceeding 
sinfulness,  to  mourn  and  repent  before  the  Lord,  and  to  look  to  Him  on 
whom  our  help  is  laid,  Do  heare  openly  and  without  reserve  give  up  our 
selves  wholly  to  Christ,  the  compleat  Saviour  of  Sinners,  in  Church  fellow, 
ship  and  communion,  promising  to  make  the  written  Word  our  Rule  and  to 
adhere  to  the  faith  therein  contained,  and  serve  Him  and  each  other  accord 
ing  to  the  statutes,  ordinances,  and  rules  of  His  House,  aiming  in  all  at  the 
glory  of  God,  the  advancement  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  each  other's  edification; 
and  the  good  of  all  mankind.  That  this  is  our  steady  purpose  and  resolu 
tion,  under  the  special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  solemnly  attest  by 
subscribing  our  names  : — 

John  Gawber,  Robert  Seed, 

Geo.  Horner,  Christopher  Franklin, 

John  Scott,  Grace  Gawber,  &c. 
Edmund  Harrison, 
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Several  other  names  follow,  but  I  imagine  they  are  later  signatures. 
The  first  entry  in  the  baptismal  register  brings  us  within  five  years 
of  the  date  above  given,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"Aug.  4,  1771,  John  and  Martin,  the  sons  of  John  Scott, 
baptized.  Holden." 

About  1774  Mr.  Gawber,  of  Holden,  is  named  as  one  of  the 
preachers  in  the  Court  House  at  Skipton,  before  any  chapel  was 
erected  there.  With  this  solitary  fact  our  information  about  him 
ends,  but  probably  his  ministry  continued  at  Holden  until  either 
age  or  death  concluded  it.  His  remains  lie  in  the  graveyard  close 
by,  and  upon  his  tombstone  is  the  following  inscription : — 

Here 

lie  entombed  the  Remains 
of  the  Revd-  fJoHN    GAWBER, 

who  departed  this  Life 
the  6th  day  of  May,  1804, 

aged  83  years. 
So  sleep  the  Saints  and  cease  to  groan, 

When  sin  and  death  have  done  their  worst  ; 
Christ  hath  a  glory  like  his  own 

That  waits  to  clothe  their  sleeping  dust. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Sowden  was  probably  Mr.  Gawber's  imme 
diate  successor.  He  was  educated  by  the  Rev.  S  Walker,  at 
Northowram,  and  settled  at  Horton-in-Craven  towards  the  close  of 
last  century.  He  itinerated  much  in  the  adjoining  districts.  Out 
of  his  labours  grew  the  Congregational  interest  at  Tosside,  near 
Settle.  In  addition  to  Horton,  he  had  charge  of  Holden.  He  is 
described  as  "  plain  and  evangelical,"  and  his  ministry  as  "  very 
successful."  "  He  fully  expected  to  be  the  minister  at  Tosside," 
writes  one,  "  but  another  was  chosen.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  it 
he  fell  sick,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness."1  He  also  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Holden  Chapel,  and  the  inscription 
upon  his  tombstone,  scarcely  legible,  is  here  subjoined : — 

Here  lieth  the  Body  of  the 
Rev.  BENJAMIN  SOWDEN, 

1  "Congregationalism  in  Yorkshire"  (Miall),  p.  284. 
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late  minister  at  Horton,  in  the 

Parish    of   Gisburn,   who    departed 

this  Life  February  7th,  1813, 

aged  64  years. 

In  manners  mild,  in  thought  and  language  sweet, 

And  far  from  guilty  strife  ; 
He  lived  belov'd,  he  died  in  peace, 

And  enter'd  into  Life. 
He  preached  Christ,  he  prayed  in  hope, 

In  virtue's  path  he  trod  ; 
Religion  bore  his  spirit  up, 

And  then  he  went  to  God. 

Also  of  ESTHER  SOWDEN, 

wife  of  the  above, 

who  died  June  i-tth,  1833, 

Aged  84  years. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Driver  followed  in  1815.  He  was  born  at 
Spout  Houses,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colne,  in  May,  1781,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  there 
when  the  Rev.  George  Partington  was  minister.  After  receiving 
some  private  tuition  from  him,  Mr.  Driver  was  sent  out  into  the 
surrounding  villages  to  preach,  and  in  April,  1815,  received  the 
call  to  the  church  at  Holden.  This  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained 
as  minister  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1817.  For  over  forty  years 
he  laboured  here  with  an  earnestness  and  a  diligence  almost 
unique,  upon  a  stipend  miserably  small.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  ministry  he  received  only  ^£4  155.,  and  never  did  it  amount  to 
more  than  ^50.  He  represents  the  type  of  a  country  pastor 
which  contributed  so  much  towards  the  spread  of  Congregationalism 
some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  In  addition  to  Holden,  he  had 
sometimes  no  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  preaching  stations,  walking 
often  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  between  and  after  the  services.  In 
1833  a  small  grant  was  made  to  Mr.  Driver  from  the  funds  of  the 
Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  and  he  continued  to  be  a 
recipient  until  the  end  of  his  ministry.  Worn  out  by  age  and 
incessant  work  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1859,  but  continued  to 
reside  at  Holden  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  June  i4th, 
1860,  when  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  remains  were  laid  in 
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the  graveyard  of  the  chapel  where  he  had  so  long  laboured,  and 
his  tombstone  bears  testimony  to  his  worth  in  the  following  words  : 

He  was  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor. 
He  thought  not  of  himself;  his  Master's  words, 
''  Feed,  feed  my  sheep,"  were  ever  at  his  heart, 
The  cross  of  Christ  was  aye  before  his  eyes . 

No  minister  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Driver.  A 
grant  of  about  £20  continued  to  be  made  from  the  Union  Funds 
until  1872,  when  no  further  application  for  it  was  made;  Supplies, 
principally  laymen,  preach  there  on  Sabbath  days,  afternoon  and 
evening,  to  a  congregation  of  about  fifty.  The  portion  of  the 
chapel  underneath  the  gallery  is  used  as  a  Sunday  School,  con 
nected  with  which  are  about  thirty  scholars.  There  is  sitting 
accommodation  for  160  people,  and  the  number  of  church  members. 
is  nineteen. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
DARWEN    NONCONFORMITY. 


I.— ITS  EARLY  HISTORY  AND  STRUGGLES. 
THE  town  of  Darwen  is  about  the  most  centrally  situated  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  river  which  runs 
through  it.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  having  Darwen  Moor — a  lofty  fell 
rising  in  its  highest  point  to  over  1,300  feet — guarding  it  on  the 
west,  and  the  highlands  of  Blacksnape  on  the  east.  In  documents 
covering  800  years  its  name  is  frequently  to  be  met  with,  much  in 
the  same  form  as  it  now  assumes,  and  there  are  traces  clear  and 
unquestionable  that  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  more  than  one 
stirring  event  in  pre-historic  times.  The  history  of  the  town  has 
been  recently  told,  and  told  well,  by  Mr.  Shaw,'  editor  of  The 
Blackburn  Times,  consequently  I  am  relieved  the  necessity  of 
sketching  it  even  in  barest  outline.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
straggling  little  village  of  a  century  or  two  ago  has  developed  into  a 
town  of  considerable  size,  and  one  of  the  most  enterprising  in 
Lancashire.  The  charter  of  incorporation,  in  response  to  a  petition 
of  the  inhabitant  householders,  was  granted  on  March  22nd,  1878, 
the  late  William  Snape,  Esq.,  J.P.,  becoming  the  first  mayor. 

Darwen  is  a  stronghold  of  Nonconformity,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
county — not  even  in  Bolton,  the  "  Geneva  of  Lancashire  " — can  it 
show  a  worthier  and  more  exciting  history.  It  covers  considerably 
over  two  centuries,  and  in  association  with  it  are  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  sturdy  defenders  of  the  faith — lay  and  ministerial 
— of  whom  Lancashire  may  be  justly  proud.  In  the  account  of 
Blackburn  Nonconformity  mention  was  made  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Welche,  who  was  deprived  of  his  benefice  at  Blackburn  about  1605 
because  of  his  pronounced  Puritanism.  He  retired  to  a  small  free- 

1  "  History  and  Traditions  of  Darwen  and  its  People."     By  J.  G.  Shaw. 
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hold  in  Darwen,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Walsh  Fold." 
There  he  died  in  April,  1628,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  be 
silent  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  residence  in  Darwen.  Indeed, 
as  will  appear  presently,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
for  some  time  lecturer  at  Darwen  Chapel. 

Mr.  Abram  says  that  "no chapel  existed  in  Over  Darwen  before 
the  Reformation  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century."1  One, 
however,  was  erected  shortly  afterwards,  the  representative  of  which 
is  the  present  church  of  St.  James.  It  is  named  by  Harrison,  the 
Itinerant,  in  1577,  and  on  a  map  of  Lancashire,  dated  1598,  it  is 
written  "  Darcom  Chap."  The  first  item  of  interest  to  Noncon 
formists  in  connection  with  this  building  is  that  Mr.  Welch,  the 
ejected  vicar  of  Blackburn,  was  conducting  services  here  in  1622. 
In  the  list  of  contributions  from  the  clergy  of  this  district  to  the 
King's  ship  money  appears  the  following . — 

"Lecturde  Darwin,  Mr.   Welch,  135.  4d."= 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  identity  of  this  person,  and 
there  is  none  for  thinking  that  he  had  become  recreant  to  those 
principles  which  had  cost  him  his  living  at  Blackburn  some  years 
before.  Probably  more  than  we  are  aware,  and  more  than  local 
historians  have  taught,  is  this  grand  old  man  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  first  known  occupant  of  a  Darwen  pulpit,  to  be  regarded 
as  the  pioneer  of  Darwen  Nonconformity.  In  1646  Presbyterianism 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  England,  and  shortly  after  that  a 
minister  was  appointed  to  Darwen.  This  was  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Bernard,  concerning  whom  we  have  the  following  information : — 

Mr.  Joshua  Bernard,  Minr-  at  Over  Darwin  Chap.      By  an   Order  of  the 

Com.  at  Manchester,  of  the of  Jan.,  1648,  there  is  40^,  per  an.  allowed 

to  Mr.  Bernard,  Minr-  at  Over  Darwin,  together  with  the  arrears  due  unto 
him.  By  a  Certificate  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Chappelrie  of  Over  Darwin, 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Bernard  was  in  arreare  for  twoe  yeares  and  a  qr-  ending 
the  3rd  of  Decr-  1649.  Mr.  Bernard  was  ordained  the  4th  of  Decr>  1649,  at 
the  Chappel  of  Over  Darwin  by  the  Classis  of  Blackborne  Hundred.3 

1  "  History  of  Blackburn,  "  p.  511. 

5  "  Miscellanies,  Lancashire  and  Cheshiie."      (Record  Society  Series. 
Vol.  xii.,  p.  68.) 

3  "Whitaker's  "History  of  Whalley"  (Ed.  1872),  Vol.  i.,  p.  222. 
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In  the  Ecclesiastical  Survey  of  1650  he  is  called  Josiah  Barnards, 
"an  able  and  godly  Divine.'"  Mr.  Bernard  was  gone  from  Darwen 
before  the  Uniformity  Act  of  1662,  and  whither  he  went  is  not 
known.  His  work  here,  however,  would  be  in  line  with  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Edward  Welche,  and  contribute  to  give  crystallisation 
and  shape  to  that  Nonconformity  which  shortly  afterwards  made 
itself  known  and  felt.  No  minister  appears  to  have  been  appointed 
for  many  years  after  Mr.  Bernard's  removal,  and  probably  services 
were  only  held  very  irregularly.  "The  congregation."  says  the 
Rev.  T.  Davies,  "  seems  to  have  been  left  very  much  to  itself. 
When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  effect  there  could  be  no 
private  assembly  of  those  who  were  Presbyterians  or  Independents 
who  desired  to  worship  God  in  the  simple  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  worship  Him.  They  were  scattered,  and 
we  find  tradition  telling  us;  in  one  form,  that  they  met  on  the 

^^fc 

moors,  in  another  form  that  they  met  in  an  adjoining  wood." 
From  the  diaries  of  Nonconformist  ministers  which  are  still  extant 
a  vivid  picture  may  be  drawn  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  to 
which  both  themselves  and  people  were  exposed  during  these  dark 
times.  How  often,  too,  were  the  faithful  ones  comforted  and 
helped  by  the  unexpected  visit  of  some  persecuted  outcast  servant 
of  the  Lord/'1  Note  should  be  taken  here  of  one  who,  no  doubt, 
along  with  others,  occasionally  preached  to  the  Darwen  people 
during  this  period.  This  was  the  Rev.  John  Bailey.  The  follow 
ing  interesting  passage  concerning  this  Lancashire  worthy  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Abram,  who  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  the 
information  to  the  late  J.  E.  Bailey,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Stretford  : — 

A  Nonconformist  minister  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  the  Rev. 
John  Bailey,  afterwards  one  of  the  most  eminent  Congregational  pastors  in 
New  England.  He  was  born  (according  to  the  statement  of  the  Rev. 
Increase  Mather,  who  'preached  his  funeral  sermon)  near  Blackburn,  in 
Lancashire,  February  24th,  1643-4.  The  American  biographer  does  not 
name  his  father,  but  he  would  be  Thomas  Bailey,  a  member  of  the  Rev. 

1  ''  Commonwealth  Church  Survey  "  (Record  Society  Series,  Vol.  i.)( 
p.  161. 

*  ''  History  of  Independency  in  Darwen."  A  sermon  preached  by  Mr. 
Davies  on  October  ajth,  1878. 

3  Vide  ante  p.  224. 
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Thomas  Jolly's  church  at  Altham,  and  later  at  Wymondhouses.  Thomas 
Bailey  died  in  1673,  and  Mr.  Jolly  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  had 
once  been  a  "  notorious  evil  liver,"  but  his  wife,  mother  of  the  minister,  was 
a  pious  woman.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Church  Book  of  Mr.  Jolly's  church 
that  John  Bailey,  at  the  age  of  12,  was  a  "wonderful  child"  for  religion,  and 
had  been  the  "  occasion  of  good  to  his  father  and  a  schoolfellow."  He  was 
educated  under  Mr.  Charles  Sagar,  "an  eminent  schoolmaster,"  at  the 
Blackburn  Free  Grammar  School,  and  was  afterwards  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Thomas  Harrison,  minister  at  Chester.  He  began  to  preach 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  but  was  not  ordained  until  the  year  1670,  when  he 
would  be  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  After  having  been  imprisoned  in 
Lancaster  Jail  for  nonconformity,  he  removed  to  Dublin  about  the  year 
1670,  and  soon  after  married  his  first  wife,  Lydia,  who  died  in  America 
April  i ath,  1690.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  offered  Mr.  Bailey  a  chaplaincy, 
a  Deanery,  and  a  Bishopric  on  the  first  vacancy  if  he  would  conform,  but  he 
would  not.  He  was  fourteen  years  Pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  in 
Limerick.  But  being  again  persecuted  and  incarcerated  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  country  for  America,  which  he  did  in  1683,  and  after  his  arrival,  May  8th, 
1684,  writes  to  his  "  dearly  beloved  Christian  friends  in  and  about  Limerick." 
Mr.  Bailey  was  appointed  assistant  to  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  at  Old  South 
Church,  Boston;  and  about  three  years  later,  Oct.  6th,  1686,  he  succeeded 
Rev.  John  Sherman  as  Pastor  at  Watertown.  In  1688  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jolly  and  his  friends  in  this  locality  as  to  how  matters  were  in  New  England. 
A  younger  brother,  Thomas  Bailey,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  America, 
died  there  Jan.  2ist,  1689,  leaving  issue  ;  he  had  another  brother,  Henry, 
living  at  Manchester  in  1688;  his  mother  was  then  still  living  in  Lancashire. 
Mr.  Bailey  wrote  a  treatise,  '' Man's  Chief  End,"  edited  by  "J.M.",  and 
published  in  duodecimo  at  Boston  in  1689.  He  had  no  children  by  his  first 
wife.  His  second  wife,  Susannah,  married  after  his  death  Rev.  Peter 
Thatcher.  Mr.  Bailey  became  assistant  Pastor  at  First  Church,  Boston, 
July  i7th,  1693,  He  died  in  if>97.  Two  of  his  great  grandchildren  were 
living  in  1771.  A  painted  portrait  of  Rev.  John  Bailey,  representing  the 
minister  with  pensive,  somewhat  feminine  face,  and  long  flowing  hair,  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.1 

In  1672  the  Indulgence  Act  was  passed,  and  the  suffering 
Nonconformists  took  out  licenses  in  all  directions  for  public  wor 
ship.  Amongst  the  places  thus  licensed  was  the  "  house  of  William 
and  Henry  Berry,  in  Upper  Darwin,  to  be  a  Presbyterian  Meeting- 
House. "  This  house  can  be  identified  with  tolerable  certainty. 
Mr.  Shaw  says:  ';Tradition*points  to  a  house  still  standing  in  Bury 
Court  as  the  Presbyterian  meeting  place  thus  sanctioned ;  "  and 

1  "  History  of  Blackburn,"  p.  358.  The  picture  on  preceding  page  is 
from  a  photograph  taken  from  this  painting,  and  previously  in  Mr.  J.  E 
Bailey's  possession. 
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again  my  "  own  observations  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  William 
and  Henry  Bury  lived  in  Bury  Court,  close  to  the  Lower  Chapel.'" 
Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  Mr.  Shaw's  book  than  that.  There 
is  nothing  in  favour  of  Bury  Court  as  the  "Presbyterian  meeting 
place,"  but  everything  against  it.  Tradition,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather,  is  silent  respecting  Bury  Court,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  house  in  it  is  of  age  sufficient.  On  the  opposite  hill, 
and  well  upon  its  breast,  is  William  and  Henry  Bury's  real  house, 
and  standing  still  robed  in  much  of  its  ancient  glory.  Unfortu 
nately  the  date  stone  has  been  removed  from  above  the  doorway, 
so  that  its  exact  age  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  must  have  seen 
considerably  over  three  centuries.  For  quite  that  length  of  time  it 
has  been  the  freehold  estate  of  the  Bury  family,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  William  Shorrock  Bury.  Members  of  this  family 
have  been  associated  with  Nonconformity  at  Lower  Chapel  from 
its  very  commencement,  and  a  pew  has  been  occupied  by  them  far 
away  beyond  living  memory.  It  is  to  this  place  also  that  all  tradi 
tion  points.  The  present  representatives  of  the  family  say  that 
both  father  and  grandfather  were  accustomed  to  relate  with  the 
utmost  confidence  how  the  Nonconformists  worshipped  here  under 
the  license  of  1672.  No  documents,  it  is  true,  remain  to  demon 
strate  the  point,  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
venerable  structure,  which  still  adorns  the  slope  of  Darwen  Moor, 
is  the  exact  spot  where  the  Nonconformists  of  Darwen  had  worship 
during  the  short  breathing  time  thus  granted.2  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Darwen  congregation  was  ministered  unto  by  the  Rev. 
John  Parr.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Jollie,  in  his  Church  Book,  under 
date  1672,  relates  how  a  man  was  prevented  through  a  dream  from 
going  "  to  hear  Mr.  Parr  of  Darwen."  What  length  of  time  he 
remained  here  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  he  was  gone  before  1687, 
and  probably  removed  immediately  to  Preston.  Calamy  says  that 
"  he  preached  sometimes  at  Preston,  and  sometimes  at  Walton, 

1  "  History  and  Traditions  of  Darwen  and  its  People,"  pp.  31,  76. 

-  In  1862  the  Horwich  New  Chapel  congregation,  led  by  their  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Wilsden,  went  to  Winter  Hill  (Rivington)  for  worship,  where, 
tradition  says,  the  Nonconformists  met  in  secrecy  amidst  the  persecutions  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  If  a  suggestion  of  an  outsider  be  not  considered 
an  impertinence,  no  place  is  more  worthy  of  being  honoured  by  some  such 
service  than  the  neighbourhood  of  "  William  and  Henry  Bury's  "  house. 
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about  a  mile  off.  He  met  with  many  sufferings  and  hardships.'" 
In  that  town  he  died  about  1714,  and  Calamy  sums  up  his 
character  thus : — 

"His  conversation  was  strictly  pious  and  regular;  his  temper 
meek  and  peaceable ;  and  his  preaching  affectionate,  searching, 
and  useful."2 

The  Indulgence  Act  continued  in  force  only  about  ten  months, 
and  the  licenses  were  all  withdrawn.  Persecution  raged  more 
fiercely  than  ever,  and  the  Nonconformists  again  congregated  in 
the  woods  and  amongst  the  moors  when  they  desired  worship. 
During  part  of  this  time  (in  1683)  Vicar  Price,  of  Blackburn, 
supplied  Darwen  Chapel  once  a  month  by  one  of  his  curates. 
Four  years  later  James  II.  published  his  Declaration  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience  to  Nonconformists  and  Recusants.  The  Nonconfor 
mists  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  the  chapel  in  which 
they  and  their  fathers  had  been  accustomed  to  worship.  A  license 
was  obtained  by  them  from  the  King,  dated  July  2ist,  1867,  which 
reads  thus  : — 

"  We  have  allowed  and  do  hereby  allow  of  a  meeting-place, 
erected  in  Upper  Darwen,  in  the  Parish  of  Blackburn,  in  our 
County  of  Lancaster,  to  be  a  place  for  the  use  of  such  as  do  not 
conforme  to  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  of  the  persuasion 
commonly  called  Congregationall,3  to  meet  and  assemble  in,  in 
order  to  their  publick  Worship  and  Devotion.'' 

Armed  with  this,  they  demanded  the  keys  of  the  chapel,  and  on 
being  refused  burst  open  the  doors.  It  would  occupy  more  space 
than  is  at  my  disposal  to  trace  the  history  of  this  controversy. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Vicar  of  Blackburn  eventually  got  the 
King  to  *:  revoke  and  annull"  the  license  above  given,  and  declare 
that  he  and  his  curate  should  ':  enjoy  the  quiet  and  full  possession 
of  the  said  chappel." 

1  "  Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802).     Vol.  ii.,  p.  382. 

2  Ibid. 

3  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  terms  "Congregational"  and  "Presby 
terian  "  were  often  used  interchangeably,  especially  in  the  licenses. 
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It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  what  took  place  at  Darwen  was 
repeated  in  many  other  parts  of  the  county.  Nor  can  the  claim 
of  the  Nonconformists  be  said  to  be  quite  groundless.  The  buildings 
they  sought  to  recover  had  been  erected  by  them  and  their  fathers, 
arid  were  therefore,  in  that  sense,  the  property  of  the  people.  In 
many  instances  they  had  never  been  consecrated,  and  often  the 
Nonconformists  formed  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  congregation. 
The  Episcopalians  have,  however,  had  possession  of  Darwen 
Chapel  ever  since  the  King  decided  in  their  favour.  The  present 
fabric  superseded  the  old  one  about  1722,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
trace  its  history  further. 


II.— THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  MEETING  IN  "LOWER 

CHAPEL." 

DEPRIVED  of  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  they  had  so  long 
worshipped,  the  Nonconformists  of  Darwen  were  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  one  for  themselves.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  old  chapel  had  become  endeared  to  them  by  many  happy 
memories,  and  a  little  lower  down  the  hill  they  purchased  a 
thatched  barn  at  "  Bottoms."  The  purchase  was  effected  in  1688, 
the  year  of  William  and  Mary's  ascension  to  the  English  throne, 
the  year  also  of  the  Toleration  Act,  which  secured  freedom  of 
worship  for  Nonconformists.  The  Rtv.  Charles  Sagar  was  appointed 
minister,  but  exactly  when  cannot  be  determined.  A  fairly  complete 
story  of  this  good  man's  life  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
diligent  researches  of  Mr.  Abram  and  others.  Charles  Sagar  was 
born  at  Burnley  in  1636,  being  baptised  at  the  Burnley  Parish 
Church  in  October  of  that  year.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Sagar, 
of  Park,  in  Burnley,  a  warden  of  the  Parish  Church  there  in  1638. 
After  spending  some  time  at  the  Burnley  Grammar  School  he 
proceeded  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  to  complete  his  education. 
Leaving  the  University,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Blackburn 
Grammar  School,  January  21,  1655-6,  and  held  the  position  nearly 
eleven  years,  when  his  resignation  was  brought  about  by  The  Five- 
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mile  Act  of  1665,  which  "prohibited  those  who  had  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  non-resistance  from  coming  within  five  miles  of 
any  corporate  town,  except  in  travelling,  and  also  disabled  them 
from  keeping  schools."1  Under  date  December  2ist,  1666,  in  the 
Grammar  School  accounts  is  the  following  item  : — 

"  Pd.  Mr.  Sagar,  late  Schoolemaster,  28  Maie  last,  in  full  of  his 
wage  before  his  going  out  from  his  place,  ^3  6s.  Sd."J 

Calamy  says  : — 

He  began  to  preach  in  the  year  i6f>o,  and  tho'  he  set  about  the  work  with 
trembling,  God  owned  him  in  it.  After  he  was  turned  out  of  the  public 
school,  he  betook  himself  to  the  teaching  of  a  private  one  in  the  town,  and 
had  many  gentleman's  sons  and  others  under  his  care.:! 

Mr.  Sagar  married  on  the  iith  of  November,  1663,  Isabel], 
daughter  of  Henry  Astley,  of  Blackburn.  From  this  marriage 
was  born  a  son,  Joshua  Sagar,  in  1666,  who  was  educated  at 
Mr.  Frankland's  Academy,  ordained  a  Congregational  minister 
September  20,  1693,  laboured  successively  at  Alverthorpe 
and  \Vakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  died  there  much  lamented 
in  1710.  Mr.  Charles  Sagar  took  out  a  license  in  the  year  of 
Indulgence,  1672,  to  be  a  "  Presbyterian4  Teacher  of  Blackborne," 
and  though  he  had  as  yet  no  regular  charge,  in  the  meeting  houses 
and  barns  in  Blackburn  and  neighbourhood  which  the  Nonconfor 
mists  licensed  for  worship  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Indul 
gence  Act,  he  would  find  plenty  of  opportunity  for  service.  Tradi 
tion  will  have  it  that  he  frequently  served  the  Darwen  congregation 
during  this  period.  In  1682"  he  was  sent  to  Lancaster  for  unlawful 
preaching  by  Major  Nowell,  of  Read,  "his  great  enemy,"  and  that 
of  many  others;  and  during  his  confinement  of  six  months  "he 
was  useful  among  the  prisoners  and  several  persons  also  of  the  town 

1   Dr.  Smith's  "  Smaller  History  of  England,"  p.  231. 
-   Vide  "History  of  Blackburn,"  p.  518. 

3  "  Nonconformist's  Memorial  "  (iSoj).    Vol.  i.,  p.  4^4. 

4  This  is  proof  of  the  correctness  of  note  3,  page  24-1;  for  Mr.  Sagar 
and  Mr.  Jollie  were  reckoned  the  most  pronounced  Congregationalists  in  the 
county. 

5  Wymondhouses  Church  Book. 
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by  setting  up  a  conference  on  the  Lord's  day.  His  prison  comforts 
and  improvements  were  very  great."1  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sagar 
appear  to  have  been  members  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jollie's  church 
at  Wymondhouses,  and  in  the  Church  Book  kept  by  him  are  the 
following  interesting  items  under  date  1687  : — 

"This  year  religious  liberty.  Mr  Sagar  ordained.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sagar  dismissed  to  Walmsley."2 

His  residence  at  this  place  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  long 
duration.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Darwen  people,  and 
may  be  considered  the  first  upon  the  roll  of  regular  ministers  at  Lower 
Chapel.  For  about  ten  years  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  happier  days 
which  had  succeeded  the  bitter  persecutions  through  which  he  had 
passed  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  In  1696  Mr.  Jollie  writes,  "  Mr. 
Sagar  badly  ;"  and  on  the  i3th  of  February  in  the  year  following 
he  died  from  paralysis.  Tradition  clings  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
interred  in  the  old  chapel  at  Bottoms,  but  before  the  "  more  sure 
word  "  of  the  Parish  Register  it  must  give  way.  In  the  Blackburn 
Parish  Register  it  is  recorded  that  "  Mr.  Charles  Sagar,  of  Black- 
burne,"  was  buried  February  lyth,  1697-8.  He  appears  to  have 
been  resident  in  Blackburn  whilst  ministering  to  the  Darwen  people, 
and  was  visited  there  by  the  noted  Manchester  preacher,  Rev. 
Henry  Newcome,  M.A.,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship.  Mr.  Newcome  thus  writes  in  his  Diary  under  date 
October  20,  1690: — 

"  From  Bolton  lecture  I  went  to  Blackburn.  Strangers,  and  in 
the  night.  The  way  perilous  ;  but  the  Lord  brought  us  in  safety. 
Mr.  Greene  came  in  to  me  late  at  night.  In  the  interim  I  had  the 
company  of  my  old  hearty  friend,  Mr.  Sagar.  The  next  day  we 
went  to  Ribchester,  when  we  visited  and  endeavoured  to  order  the 
charity  schools  there  ;  and  despatched,  so  as  I  came  to  Hoghton 
Tower  in  good  time.  Mr.  Sagar  came  to  me  ;  and  there  I  stayed 
the  next  day  in  much  content  and  freedom  and  hearty  welcome 
with  our  old  friend  Sir  Charles  Hoghton.3 

1  Calamy's  "Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802).     Vol.  i.,  p.  425. 

2  The  Nonconformist  interest  at  Walmsley  is  one   of  the  oldest  in  the 
county,  and  was  for  several  years  the  scene  of  Michael  Briscoe's  labours. 

:!  "  Newcome's  Autobiography  "  (Chetham  Society,  Vol.  xxvii.),  p.  272. 
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Calamy  says  that  Mr.  Sagar  was  "a  good  scholar,  very  affable, 
blameless  in  conversation,  and  generally  beloved.'"  The  Rev. 
Griffith2  Griffith  was  Mr.  Sagar's  successor  at  Darwen,  being 
ordained  June  24th,  1699.^  Probably  he  was  minister  here  at  the 
time.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1711,  he  married,  "  per  license," 
at  Manchester  Collegiate  Church,  Elizabeth  Coulbourne,  of  Ley- 
land,  by  whom  he  had,  with  other  issue,  a  son,  Nathaniel,  baptised 
April  22nd,  1714.  It  that  year  it  was  reported  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  that  "a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  frequent  a  Presby 
terian  Meeting  House  there  is  within  the  chapelry  those  Sundays 
they  have  no  service  in  their  own  chapel."  Mr.  Griffith  continued 
his  ministry  with  such  success  that  a  new  chapel  became  a  necessity. 
This  was  erected  in  1719,  and  is  the  one  now  standing,  being 
called  ''Lower  Chapel,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Higher  Chapel," 
which  stands  further  up  the  hill.  "  It  is  recorded,"  says  one,  "  that 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  extra  labourer,  they  oil  set  them 
selves  to  work — minister  and  people,  men,  women,  and  children — 
some  using  the  barrow,  some  the  spade,  some  the  trowel,  some  the 
hammer,  till  in  a  very  short  time  the  building  was  erected  free  from 
an\  debt.1  Mr.  Griffith  continued  his  ministrations  at  Lower 
Chapel  until  his  death  in  1722,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time  was  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  stairs  on  the  igth  of  April. 
Dr.  Halley  calls  him  "an  earnest,  affectionate,  soul-stirring  Welsh 
man  ;  "3  and  Mr.  Nichols,  writing  in  1831,  says: — 


1   ''Nonconformist's  Memorial"  (1802).      Vol.  i.,  p.  425. 

s  In  the  list  of  students  educated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Frankland  ("  Hey 
wood's  Diaries."  Vol.  iv.,  p.  3171,  Peter  Griffiths  is  named  as  a  minister  at 
Darwen.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  must  be  another  person. 

3  Wymondhouses  Church  Book. 

4  From  a  valuable  little  "  Historic  Sketch,"  written  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Nichols  in   1831,  and  published   in   Blackburn.      A  copy  is  inserted   in  the 
oldest  Church  Book  in    existence,    on  the  cover    of    which    Mr.    Nichols 
writes  : — "  On  taking  the  pastorate  at   Lower  Chapel,  Darwen,  and  finding 
no  history  of  the  place  in  existence,   Mr.  Nichols  was  requested  to  draw  up 
and  publish  a  history  of  so  interesting,   because    so  antient,    a   Christian 
community."      This    sketch    was    also    printed    in    the    "Congregational 
Magazine"  for  1831.     It  is  from  this  account  that  all  subsequent  writers  on 
Darwen  Nonconformity  have  very  largely  drawn. 

5  ''Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  423. 
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"  The  savour  of  his  memory,  as  a  man  of  patriarchal  simplicity 
and  general  influence  of  character,  is  not  yet  extinct."1 

The  Rev.  James  Burgess  followed  about  1723,  and  the  appoint 
ment  led  to  an  important  secession2  and  the  erection  of  Yates's 
Chapel,  to  be  noted  hereafter.  Mr.  Burgess  is  thought  to  have 
been  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldham,"3  but  the  place  of 
his  education  is  unknown.  In  1712  he  was  minister  at  Low  Row, 
and  a  few  years  before  his  removal  to  Darwen  he  married  Miss 
Rebecca  Livesey,  whose  mother  had  as  second  husband  the  Rev. 
John  Jollie,  of  Wymondhouses.  An  interesting  passage  appears  in 
Mr.  Walkden's  Diary,  in  which  Mr.  Burgess  is  a  prominent  figure. 
Under  date  May  i8th,  1725,  the  Diarist  says: — 

Went  to  Tockholes  Chapel ;  after  service  some  of  the  ministers  were  in  a 
parl.  We  understood  they  were  consulting  about  the  time  appointed  for 
Mr.  Hesketh's  ordination,  and  Mr.  Gillibrand  said  if  they  could  but  get  Mr. 
Jolly  into  the  same  meaning  they  might  undoubtedly  carry  it.  Mr.  Burgess 
asked  Mr.  Gillibrand  what  that  was  he  said  of  Mr.  Jolly.  He  answered  Mr. 
Burgess  to  the  effect  above  said,  and  much  in  the  said  words.  Mr.  Burgess 
assured  him  that  Mr.  Jolly  would  not  consent  to  these  matters,  to  have  Mr. 
Yates  joined  in,  Mr.  Jolly  having  several  objections  to  offer  against  it,  at 
which  Mr.  Burgess  went  his  way  in  some  displeasure,  and  I  followed,  being 
in  mind  as  far  from  complying  to  the  thing  as  Mr.  Burgess  ;  and  we  came 
directly  to  Andrew  Berry's,' where  we  called,  and  smoked  each  our  pipe. 
Then  called  at  another  of  Mr.  Burgess's  hearers,  where  were  several  young 
persons  who  did  sing  psalms  very  well.  We  stayed  an  hour  full,  hearing 
them  sing  ;  then  came  to  Mr.  Burgess's,  where  was  my  son's  master  waiting 
on  me,  with  whom  I  went  home  and  supped.4 

About  1733  Mr.  Burgess  left  Darwen  for  Greenacres  Chapel, 
Oldham,  where  he  laboured  about  thirteen  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Delph,  on  the  Yorkshire  border,  to  take  charge  of  a  congrega 
tion  which  had  originated  with  his  Oldham  church.5  He  died  at 
Hey,  within  Oldham,  before  1775.  Some  writers  on  Darwen 

1  ''  Historic  Sketch." 

8  Mr.  Abram  and  the  Rev.   S.   Nichols  are  in  error  in  saying  that  this 
took  place  during  Mr.  Mather's  ministry. 

3  Butterworth  in  his  "History   of  Oldham"   describes  him  as  of  "the 
Burgesses  of  Waterhouse." 

4  P.  17. 

5  "Congregationalism  in  Yorkshire"  (Miall),  p.  251. 
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Nonconformity  think  that  Mr.  Burgess  was  tainted  with  Unitarian- 
ism,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  that.  Indeed,  he  is  described  as  "  an 
evangelical  and  faithful  preacher,  who  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  medicine,  which  he  made  useful  to  his  neighbours.'"  His  son, 
James  Burgess,  if  not  born  at  Darwen,  spent  his  early  life  there.  He 
was  educated  for  the  Congregational  ministry  by  the  Rev.  John 
Kirkpatrick,  M.A.,  of  Bedworth,  and  settled  at  Whitworih  in  1747." 
He  was  next  at  Hatherlow,  in  Cheshire,  and  after  a  brief  ministry 
there  returned  to  the  church  at  Whitworth,  where  he  laboured  until 
his  death.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  sermon  entitled, 
"Beelzebub  Driving  and  Drowning  his  Hogs."  Following  Mr. 
Burgess  is  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Mather,  who  was  appointed  in  1736. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Rev.  James  Coningham,  of  Manchester, 
and  settled  first  at  Knowsley,  near  Prescot.  He  remained  at 
Darwen  until  his  death,  which  took  place  January  23rd,  1748-9,  and 
his  remains  lie  in  the  graveyard  of  the  chapel,  his  tombstone  being 
thus  inscribed  : — 

In  hoc  tumolo 

mortalitatis  su;e  Exuvias 

spe  laet.-e  Resurrectionis  deposuit 

BENJAMINUS  MATHERUS.  S.T.P., 

hujus    Ecclesisc   per   annos   duodecim 

fidelis    Pastor    &     inter    omnes     Pietatis 

&  Amicitke  assiduus  cultor.     Eadem 

qua  vixit  ^Equanimitate  sine  ullo 

nisi  Cordis  ad  Christum  suspirio 

animam  expiravit  23°  Janrii  anno 

1748-9°,  astatis  60°. 
Amantissimi  conjugis 

optimi   Patris 

Theologi  vere  Xtiani 

Clarum  reliquit  posteris  exemplum. 

Exuviae  Edvardi  Matheri  hujus 

Kcclesire  Pastoris  Filii,  nati  xbri" 

xxxi°  MDCCXXVII"  denati  ixbri« 

XIII"  MDCCXLVI0 

Mr.  Mather  was,   I  imagine,   the  father  or   uncle  of  the  Rev. 

1   "  Congregationalism  in  Yorkshire"  (Miall),  p.  251. 
-  Extracts  from  the   "Diary  of  Mr.  Joseph    Williams, "  by  Benjamin 
Hanbury,  p.  404,  note. 
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Tatlock  Mather,  for  nearly  forty  years  the  Congregational  minister 
at  Rainford,  near  St.  Helens,  and  not  far  from  Knowsley.  In  the 
graveyard  of  the  chapel  there  was  interred  in  Mr.  Tatlock  Mather's 
grave  "  Margaret,  widow  of  the  Rev(1-  Benjamin  Mather/'  who  died 
February  i4th,  1783,  aged  eighty-four.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
this  was  the  Darwen  Mather's  widow.  The  Rev.  Peter  Walkden, 
formerly  of  Hesketh  Lane,  appears  to  have  interested  himself  in 
the  Lower  Chapel  people.  Writing  to  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  then 
at  Horton-in-Craven,  afterwards  at  Tockholes,  on  February  22nd, 
1748-9,  from  Davyfield,1  he  mentions  Mr.  Mather's  death,  which  he 
calls  "an  awful  breach  in  our  congregation."  Darwen,  Walmsley, 
and  Holcombe,  he  states,  were  vacant,  and  he  requests  Mr.  Scott's 
service  at  Darwen  on  April  pth,  being  Sacrament  Day.  In  another 
letter  dated  June  igth,  1750,  from  "Nether  Darwen,"  he  urges 
Mr.  Scott  to  accept  the  invitation  to  Tockholes,  and  blames  him 
for  the  delay.  The  Rev.  Robert  Smalley  stands  next  on  the 
ministerial  roll.  He  was  a  native  of  Over  Darwen,  and  received 
his  ministerial  training  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jennings,  at  Well- 
close  Square.  He  was  ordained  at  Darwen  on  the  i4th  of  August, 
1751,  when  Doctor  Jennings  preached  the  ordination  sermon,  and 
Doctor  Guyse  delivered  the  charge.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Ann 
Yates  shortly  afterwards  led  to  the  union  of  the  Yates's  Chapel 
congregation  with  his  own.  In  1754  a  gallery  was  erected  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  people.  During  Mr.  Smalley's 
ministry,  which  extended  over  fifty  years,  the  Darwen  congregation 
was  about  the  largest  in  the  county,  numbering  no  less  than  1850 
individuals  in  1775.  Two  years  after  this  some  twenty  families 
resident  in  Blackburn  withdrew  from  Lower  Chapel  to  help  in  the 
origination  of  Independency  in  that  town.  Mr.  Smalley  died  in 
1791,  and  from  his  tombstone  in  the  graveyard  of  the  chapel  the 
following  inscription  is  copied  : — 

To  the  Memory  of  the 

Revd-  ROBERT  SMALLEY,  who 

departed  this  life  the  26th  day 

of  January,  1791,  in  the  6and  year 

of  his  age. 

1  Was  this  Davyfield  in  Eccleshill  near  Darwen  ?  I  imagine  so,  and 
cannot  quite  make  out  what  Mr.  Walkden  was  doing  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  two  or  three  years  together,  being  at  that  time,  according  to  Mr.  Bromley, 
stationed  at  Stockport. — Vide  pp.  215,  216. 
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He  is  described  as  a  man  of  literary  taste  and  attainments,  a 
great  student,  prince  of  the  pastors  of  this  church,  a  man  of  whom 
all  spoke  well.  It  is  said,  also,  that  he  was  a  believer  in  astrology, 
and  had  his  belief  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  fulfilment  of  a  pre 
diction  of  his  respecting  the  drowning  of  his  own  child  '  The  Rev. 
Richard  Smalley,  son  of  the  good  man  just  named,  was  chosen 
pastor  in  1791.  He  was  a  student  at  Daventry  Academy  in  1776, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  Unitarian  in  his  views,  and  of  doubtful 
moral  character.  He  occupied  the  pulpit  only  about  twelve 
months,  and  during  that  time  a  party  seceded,  who  built  Pole  Lane 
Chapel.  Mr.  Smalley  died  June  2oth,  1800,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
his  age,  and  lies  in  the  same  grave  as  his  father.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Barrett,  from  the  Manchester  Academy.  He 
was  appointed  in  1792,  and  left  in  1795.  During  his  ministry  the 
present  parsonage  was  erected.  Mr.  .Barrett  was  some  time  minister 
at  Ormskirk,  and  eventually,  for  over  twenty  years,  at  Carter  Lane, 
London.  He  lived  in  retirement  there  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  July  22nd,  1850.  During  his  residence  in  Lancashire  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  an  academy  for  a  short  time.-  The  Rev. 
Richard  Bowden  succeeded  Mr.  Barrett  at  Lower  Chapel  in  1796. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Bowden,  for  many  years  Con 
gregational  minister  at  Tooting,  and  was  born  at  Fareham,  in 
Hampshire,  April  loth,  1774.  He  was  trained  partly  by  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Williams,  of  Oswestry,  and  afterwards  at  Northampton, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Darwen  on  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the 
people.  He  was  ordained  August  i5th,  1799,  when  the  Revs.  T. 
Whiteley,  of  Tockholes,  J.  McQuhae,  of  Blackburn,  P.  S. 
Charrier,  of  Lancaster,  Henry  Townsend,  of  Darwen,  and  James 
Grimshaw,  of  Forton,  took  part  in  the  service.  Mr.  Bowden's 
father  gave  the  charge  from  2  Tim.  ii.,  15.  This  was  afterwards 
printed  in  a  volume  of  sermons,  letters,  &c.,  of  the  Rev.  James 
Bowden,  edited  by  his  son,  Richard  Bowden.  Soon  after  his 
settlement  at  Darwen  Mr.  Bowden  married  Miss  Nancy  Callow,  of 
Darwen,  who  came  to  an  untimely  end  whilst  attempting  to  cross 
the  river  Darwen  where  Union  Street  Bridge  now  stands.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  incident,  which  created  quite  a 

1  "  History  and  Traditions  of  Darwen"  (Shaw),  p.  106. 

•  "History  of  Dissenting  Churches"  (Wilson),  Vol.  ii ,  p.  164. 
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sensation  in  the  town,  and  is  even  yet  talked  about  by  the  older 
people : — 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  aist  of  November,  1804,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  with  a 
select  company,  had  been  on  a  friendly  visit  about  two  miles  from  home. 
A  very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  commencing  soon  after  their  arrival,  constrained 
their  stay  much  beyond  the  intended  hour.  They  had  to  re-pass  a  brook, 
which,  during  this  interval,  the  waters  from  the  adjacent  hills  had  unusally 
swollen.  Mrs.  B.,  with  two  ladies,  her  sisters,  was  on  horseback,  and,  not 
without  impressions  of  fear,  was  inclined,  with  cautious  steps,  to  try  the 
passage.  The  attempt,  hazardous  beyond  her  apprehension,  proved  fatal. 
The  horse  was  unable  to  sustain  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream.  In  a 
moment  the  distracted  husband,  now  standing  on  the  bridge  for  foot 
passengers,  had  "the  desire  of  his  eyes,"  youthful,  lovely,  and  pious,  snatched 
from  his  sight  ;  and  with  such  violence  precipitated  down  the  flood  that 
instantly  she  was  no  more  !  Not  one  cry  of  distress  was  heard.  It  was  a 
night  of  agony  and  gloomy  horror,  especially  as  the  most  anxious  search  for 
the  body  was  ineffectual  till  the  morning.1 

The  sad  event  led  to  a  great  religious  revival  at  Lower  Chapel. 
Meetings  were  held  nearly  every  night,  the  chapel  was  crowded, 
and  conversions  were  numerous.  In  1813  Mr.  Bowden  removed 
from  Darwen  to  Holloway,  London,  where  he  laboured  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  January  2oth,  1830.  His  biographer 
says  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  illness  to  which  he  eventually 
succumbed  during  his  residence  at  Darwen,  whilst  labouring 
incessantly  amongst  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  and  "exposing 
himself  to  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  Lancashire  moors,  and  not 
unfrequently  wading  through  the  swollen  brooks  with  which  that 
district  is  so  much  intersected."1  The  Rev.  Robert  Blake  began 
his  ministry  at  Darwen  on  February  2ist,  1814,  having  previously 
held  pastorates  at  Pocklington,  Pickering,  Bridlington,  Shelley,  and 
Ossett,  all  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire.  Family  reasons  led  to  his 
resignation  in  1819.  His  farewell  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
adjoining  graveyard  "to  a  multitude  that  could  not  gain  access 
within  this  house  of  God."  He  left  Darwen  for  America,  where  he 
laboured  successively  at  Piermont,  in  Grafton  county,  and  Wood- 
burn,  in  the  county  of  Macouri.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  wrote  : — 
"Often  I  look  across  the  ocean  and  wish  for  a  plausible  errand  to 

1  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1805,  p.  327. 
-  Ibid,  for  1830,  p.  1 80. 
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Darwen,"  but  the  opportunity  never  arose,  and  he  died  at  Wood- 
burn  on  the  2ist  of  March,  1842,  aged  seventy-one  years."1  His 
ministry  is  described  as  "lively,  striking,  and  very  useful."  The 
Rev.  Robert  Littler,  from  Hoxton  Academy,  followed  Mr.  Blake, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  at  Lower  Chapel  in  July,  1823. 
He  officiated  for  the  last  time  as  pastor  on  May  24th,  1829,  and 
subsequently  laboured  at  Matlock.  The  same  day  which  saw  the 
termination  of  Mr.  Littler's  ministry  at  Lower  Chapel  witnessed 
the  commencement  of  that  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Nichols.  He  was 
born  July  24th,  1797,  educated  at  VVymondley  College,  and  previous 
to  residing  in  Darwen  held  pastorates  at  Chalford,  near  Stroud, 
Camomile  Chapel,  London,  and  Bawtry,  in  Yorkshire.  On  May 
1 7th,  1847,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  resigned  the  pastorate 
in  May  of  the  year  following,  "  after  travelling  upwards  of  a 
thousand  miles  in  search  of  health  and  strength,  but  in  vain."  He 
died  at  Greenwich  on  June  i5th,  1873.  His  son,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Nichols,  is  now  resident  at  South  Shore,  Blackpool.  An  invitation 
given  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Perry  Clarke,  of  Western  College,  was 
accepted  by  him,  and  he  commenced  his  labours  as  pastor  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  1848.  His  ordination  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  5th,  1849,  the  charge  to  the  minister  being  given  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Knill,  of  Chester,  and  that  to  the  people  by  Dr. 
Raffles,  of  Liverpool.  A  new  and  more  convenient  structure  had 
for  some  time  been  felt  desirable,  and  on  January  3oth,  1849,  the 
pastor  announced  that  he  and  the  deacons  would  meet  iat  Lower 
March  House  "  any  members  of  the  church  who  might  be  opposed 
to  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel."  Matters  were  precipitated  by  a 
serious  land  subsidence,  probably  due  to  the  coal  mining  opera 
tions  of  former  years,  which  so  greatly  injured  the  old  chapel  that 
many  feared  it  would  come  down.  At  a  Church  Meeting  held  on 
Sunday,  February  22nd,  1852,  it  was  therefore  resolved: — 

"  That  the  pastor  seek  to  obtain  the  Belgrave  Lecture  Room  or 
Assembly  Room  for  worship  for  three  or  four  Sabbaths,  on  account 
of  the  dangerous  condition  of  our  chapel." 

1  These  particulars  are    obtained  from   a  sermon   preached   at   Lower 
Chapel,  on  May  zgth,  1842,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Nichols — Vide  ''  Evangelical 
Magazine"  for  1842,  p.  596. 
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Five  days  afterwards  the  church  determined,  by  "  God's  help,  in 
union  with  the'congregation,  to  erect  a  new  chapel."  To  allay  the 
fears  of  some  that  the  neighbourhood  of  so  many  hallowed 
memories  was  to  be  entirely  deserted,  the  church  passed  the 
following  resolution  at  a  meeting  held  March  i4th,  1852  : — 

That  this  church  hereby  expresses  its  intention  by  no  means  to  neglect 
the  spiritual  interests  of  Darwen  Chapels,  and  resolves,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  commence  a  district  Sabbath  School,  and  to  employ  other 
means  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants  ;  also,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
congregation,  that  the  interest  of  the  old  Chapel  and  the  new  one,  when 
erected,  shall  be  one,  and  that  the  graveyard  shall  be  the  graveyard  of  the 
new  congregation;  and  also  that  the  Trustees  be  requested  to  appropriate 
any  monies  that  may  arise  from  the  sale  of  anything  on  or  about  the  place 
to  the  purchase  of  more  graveyard,  and  to  the  repairing  of  graveyard 
walls,  &c. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  narrate  the  stormy  scenes  which  ensued 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  A  few  of  the  people  stuck  to  the  old 
place,  and  after  partially  taking  it  down,  it  was  re-built.  The  walls 
were  carried  a  little  higher,  "  the  mullioned  windows  were  enlarged," 
and  increased  in  number,  a  new  east  frontage  was  put  in,  and  the 
building  thoroughly  restored,  was  re-opened  on  the  loth  of  July, 
I853-"1  In  March,  1854,  the  Rev.  George  Berry  became  the 
minister.  He  was  a  native  of  Ingleton,  trained  in  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  on  becoming  a  Dissenter  joined  the 
High  Street  Congregational  Church,  Lancaster,  walking  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles  on  the  Sabbath  Day  to  attend  services  there.  He 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1839,  taking  charge  of  the 
church  at  Inslewhite,  near  Garstang.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Tosside,  in  Yorkshire,  being  called  from  this  place  to  Parwen. 
After  twenty-five  years  of  useful  service,  he  resigned  the  pastorate 
of  Lower  Chapel,  preaching  his  farewell  sermon  on  August  23rd, 
1877.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Darwen  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  November  i8th,  1885,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Robert  Berry,  is  the  respected  minister 
of  Islington  Chapel,  London.  It  was  during  Mr.  Berry's  ministry 
that  a  school  was  built  in  1855  capable  of  seating  400  children, 
and  in  1875  tnat  tne  chapel  was  renovated  internally,  the  old  high- 

1  "  History  and  Traditions  of  Darwen  and  its  People"  (Shaw),  p.  no. 
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backed  pews  being  replaced  by  modern  benches.  One  square  pew 
bore  the  initials,  "  L.W.I,,"  with  the  date  1704,  and  belonged  to 
the  old  chapel  at  Bottoms.  Mr.  Berry's  successor  was  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Talbot,  from  Airedale  College.  He  came  in  1878,  and  removed 
in  1880  to  Wimbledon.  He  is  now  labouring  at  Portsmouth.  The 
present  pastor,  Rev.  Richard  Nicholls,  who  was  trained  at  Rich 
mond,  and  had  previously  held  pastorates  at  Horwich  and  Bacup, 
followed  Mr.  Talbot  in  March,  1881.  In  1883,  at  a  cost  of  about 
^£1,055,  a  new  Day  and  Sunday  School  was  erected,  being  opened 
on  Saturday,  December  8th.  On  Monday,  July  27th,  1887,  the 
church  celebrated  its  Bi-centenary,  when  most  of  the  neighbouring 
ministers  were  present.  Very  appropriately,  a  short  service  was 
held  at  Bottoms,  the  site  of  the  old  chapel,  and  afterwards  a  fuller 
one  in  the  chapel.  Mr.  Nicholls  gave  a  valuable  and  interesting 
address  upon  the  history  of  the  church.  The  chapel,  which, 
according  to  the  "Calendar,"  will  seat  1,000  persons,  stands  well  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  alterations 
it  has  undergone,  retains  much  of  its  quaintness.  The  back  portion 
is  the  oldest,  and  the  "  walls,  though  of  small  stones  in  irregular 
courses,  were  rendered  strong  by  their  thickness."  "The  edifice  of 
1719,''  says  Mr.  Abram,  "great  portion  of  which  remains,  was 
spacious,  the  dimensions  being  about  7oft.  by  40ft."1  The  congre 
gation  assembling  in  it  at  that  time  numbered  648  persons,  twenty- 
five  of  them  being  county  voters.  One  or  two  of  the  towns 
excepted,  it  was  the  largest  in  the  county.  It  is  still  lighted  by 
small,  diamond-shaped  windows,  and  the  bell  from  the  heavy 
belfry  on  the  west  gable  rings  out  its  solemn  chimes  as  it  has  done 
for  generations.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  series  of  date  stones,  which 
are  a  history  in  themselves.  They  are  placed  thus : — 

Rebuilt 

1853- 
Built.  Repair'd 

17*9.  1753. 

1873. 

Around  the  chapel  is  a  large  graveyard,  where  rest  the  remains 
of  so   many  staunch  Nonconformists,  who  have  done  so  much 

1  "  History  of  Blackburn,"  p.  522. 
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towards  making  Darwen  what  it  now  is.  The  tombstones  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  come  within  a  few  years  of  the  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  chapel.  Something  more  might  possibly  be 
done  in  the  way  of  protecting  them  and  the  graveyard  generally. 
All  Lancashire  Congregationalists  will  rejoice  that  this  venerable 
sanctuary  still  stands,  and  that  the  church  meeting  therein,  which 
remained  true  to  FA'angelical  principles  amidst  the  defection  of  so 
many  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  is  still  full  of  vitality  and  power, 
and  will  wish  that  it  may  for  many  years  to  come  worthily  uphold 
the  glorious  traditions  of  the  past. 


III.— DUCKWORTH    STREET    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 

THE  Congregational  Church  assembling  in  Duckworth  Street  claims 
to  be  the  church  in  continuity  from  the  Toleration  Act  of  James 
II.,  in  1687.  Its  history  up  to  the  time  of  its  removal  from  Lower 
Chapel  was  given  in  the  preceding  article,  and  the  remainder  will 
soon  be  told.  The  congregation  continued  to  worship  in  the  room 
lent  by  the  Belgrave  Church  until  their  own  building  in  Duck 
worth  Street  was  ready.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  Monday, 
July  28th,  1852,  by  Charles  Potter,  Esq.,  and  the  address  given  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  of  Westminster  Chapel,  London.  The 
sacred  edifice  was  opened  on  Thursday,  June  23rd,  1853,  when  Dr. 
Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  preached  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev. 
Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  now  of  London,  in  the  evening.  The 
opening  services  were  continued  on  the  following  Sunday,  when 
the  Rev.  James  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  of  London,  preached 
morning  and  evening,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  John  Tyeth 
Feaston,  of  \Votton-under-Edge.  The  collections  amounted  to 
,£358  143  ,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  was  about  ^4,000.  It 
witnesses  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  that  almost 
immediately  they  embarked  upon  two  other  important  undertakings. 
The  Sunday  School  was  first  taught  in  the  chapel  gallery,  and  at 
the  Church  Meeting  held  December  25th,  1853,3  request  from  the 
teachers  and  scholars  was  read  that  the  church  and  school  com- 
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mittee  "meet  together  at  their  earliest  convenience  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  commencing  the  erection  of  a  new 
schoolroom  as  soon  as  they  deem  it  practicable."  In  the  following 
February  the  church  decided  upon  building  a  school  at  once,  the 
cost  of  which  was  about  ^"2,000.  Shortly  afterwards  a  manse  was 
added,  at  a  cost  of  ^1,200.  As  may  be  imagined,  for  some  time 
after  the  division  took  place,  relations  were  not  of  the  happiest 
character  between  the  Duckworth  Street  Church  and  the  Lower 
Chapel  people.  A  request  for  admission  into  the  County  Union 
from  Lower  Chapel  in  1856  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  investigation,  whose  finding  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  manifest 
some  irregularities  had  been  connected  with  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  church  in  Lower  Chapel,  but  from  the  feeling  shown 
on  both  sides  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  a  "  fraternal  service  of 
some  kind  might  be  held  in  Lower  Chapel  in  recognition  of  the 
church  existing  there/'  Since  that  time  the  two  churches  have 
co-operated  in  all  useful  Christian  endeavours  for  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  and  lived  happily  by  each  other's  side.  The  Rev.  R.  P. 
Clarke,  who  had  been  minister  of  the  church  since  1848,  removed 
from  Darwen  to  Uxbridge  in  1859,  terminating  his  labours  on 
November  2oth.  After  a  seven  years'  pastorate  at  that  place 
he  went  to  London,  and  afterwards  Bristol.  His  death  took  place 
on  June  2ist,  1878,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  As  aheady 
stated,  he  was  educated  at  Western  College  by  Dr.  Payne,  formerly 
of  the  Blackburn  Academy,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  wished  to 
impress  any  opinion  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  he  used  to  add, 
"  Dr.  Payne  says  so."  The  Rev.  Thomas  Davies,  of  Preston, 
succeeded  Mr.  Clarke,  commencing  his  labours  on  April  22nd,  1860. 
He  was  trained  at  Highbury  College,  settled  in  1844  at  Maiden 
head,  whence  he  removed  to  London,  and  afterwards  Preston.  It 
will  not  be  known  to  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation  that 
only  a  little  over  twenty  years  ago  the  Sabbath  services  here  were 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  change  to  evening  was  made  in  1867, 
and  not  without  some  difficulty.  On  Sunday,  June  i6th,  of  that 
year,  608  seatholders  cast  their  votes  in  favour  of  the  change,  and 
230  against;  and  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  agreed  by  the  church 
that  no  alteration  should  be  made  unless  three-fourths  of  the  votes 
were  favourable,  the  voting  was  declared  to  be  hostile.  A  com- 
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promise,  however,  was  effected,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  afternoon 
services  should  be  continued  in  certain  months  of  the  year.  After 
a  ministry  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Davies  resigned  in  October,  1880,  and 
now  lives  in  retirement  at  London.  His  sons  are  cotton  manufacturers 
in  Darwen,  one  of  them,  Mr.  E.  M.  Davies,  being  Mayor  this  year. 
During  Mr.  Davies's  pastorate,  in  1868,  the  church  was  restored. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Abram's  account  of  the  work,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  building  : — 

The  use  of  bath  stone  for  the  exterior  dressings  and  carving,  which  was 
speedily  destroyed  by  the  humidity  and  smoke  of  the  locality,  rendered  it 
needful  that  extensive  restorations  should  be  made  in  1868,  when  the 
decayed  stone  was  replaced  with  Longridge  stone,  vestries  added,  the  church 
entirely  re-roofed,  and  a  large  organ  placed  in  the  chancel  recess.  The 
restorations  involved  an  additional  expenditure  of  £2,000.  The  church  is  an 
elegant  gothic  design,  consisting  on  plan  of  nave  with  side  aisles  enclosed 
beneath  the  same  roof;  the  bays  of  the  aisles  terminating  in  gablets  on  the 
roof-line;  north  and  south  transepts ;  and  organ  chamber  flanked  by  vestries 
at  the  east  end.  The  entrances  are  at  the  west  front,  under  an  arcade  of 
three  pointed  arches.  Large  traceried  windows  pierce  the  walls  of  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  and  the  transepts.  The  side  windows  also  have  traceried 
heads.  There  is  no  tower,  but  the  gable  of  the  nave  is  high  pitched,  and 
finished  with  a  lofty  pinnacle.  The  interior  is  galleried  on  three  sides; 
behind  the  pulpit  the  organ  chamber  is  separated  from  the  church  by  an 
arcade  of  two  pointed  arches."1 

The  building  was  again  renovated  in  1877,  and  its  sitting  accom 
modation  is  given  as  1,100.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  \V.  C. 
Russell,  M.  A.,  who  had  been  educated  at  Lancashire  College,  where 
he  spent  five  years  as  a  Tutor,  labouring  subsequently  at  Peterhead, 
Aberdeen,  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Darwen  in  November,  1881. 
On  May  26th,  1883,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  handsome  and 
capacious  new  school  close  by  the  church,  and  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture,  was  laid  by  Mr.  James  Hunt  Eccles,  a  gentleman  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age.  Mr.  Joseph  Eccles,  J.P.,  a  generous  friend  to 
the  church,  opened  it  on  April  nth,  1884.  The  cost  was  about 
^4,800,  towards  which  Mr.  J.  Eccles  gave  ^£400.  It  has  accom 
modation  for  over  1,000  scholars.  The  Duckworth  Street  Church, 
besides  exhibiting  a  steady  growth  in  itself,  has  contributed  much 
towards  the  extension  of  Congregationalism  in  the  town.  Lower 

1  "  History  of  Blackburn,"  p.  525. 
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Darwen,  which  has  been  intimately  associated  with  this  church,  and 
Hollins  Grove,  which  originated  with  it,  will  be  noticed  presently. 
The  latest  addition  to  Darwen  Congregationalism  is  Highfield 
School,  at  the  head  of  Sudell  Road,  built  by  the  Duckworth  Street 
people  at  a  cost  of  about  ^1,900.  It  was  opened  this  year  as  a 
Day  and  Sunday  School,  and  in  the  evening  there  is  a  preaching 
service.  It  will  accommodate  some  300  or  400  scholars. 


IV.— YATES'S  CHAPEL. 

IT  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  give  some  account  of  Yates's  Chapel, 
mention  of  which  was  made  in  the  history  of  the  Lower  Chapel. 
On  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  James  Burgess  as  minister  there 
a  considerable  number  of  the  congregation,  together  with  eleven 
out  of  twenty-one  trustees  seceded,  having  been  unsuccessful  in 
their  attempt  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Robert  Yates  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Griffith.  These  proceeded  to  erect  a  building  for  them 
selves  some  sixty  or  seventy  yards  away,  and  nearer  the  old  Higher 
Chapel,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Callow  Fold.  Concerning 
the  Rev.  Robert  Yates,  from  whom  the  chapel  takes  its  name,  a 
few  items  of  information  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Yates,  of  Yate  Bank,  near  Darwen,  and  was 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  Glasgow  University.  Whilst  there  he 
had  as  fellow  student  and  friend  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Woodworth, 
cousin  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Walkden.  Writing  to  Mr.  Walkden  from 
Glasgow  "Juneye  ist,  1715,"  he  says  he  is  afraid  his  last  letter 
must  have  "  miscarried  tho  :  I  thought  I  had  sent  it  by  safe  hands, 
viz.,  by  Mr.  Robert  Yates,  one  of  our  fellow  students  in  Divinity, 
who  lives  in  Lancashire,  not  very  far  from  Preston,  as  I  think." 
Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Yates  was  "examined"  at  a  ministerial 
gathering  at  Lancaster,  as  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  John 
Jollie  to  Mr.  Walkden  testifies  : — 

"  Sr, — We  have  had  severall  meetings  of  ministers  in  this  part  of 

1  "  Correspondence   of    the   Rev.    Peter  Walkden,"    by    Mr.    James 
Bromley,  p.  10. 
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ye  county,  and  should  have  been  glad  of  your  presence  and  help. 
Our  last  was  at  Elswick,  Tuesday,  June  ye  26th.  The  next  is 
intended  to  be  at  Lancaster,  ye  last  Tuesday  in  August.  Mr. 
Yates,  of  Darwen,  is  then  to  be  examined.  The  text  he  is  to 
preach  on  is  Cor.  6 — 20,  and  his  thesis  is  de  vera  deitate  Christi. 
I  promised  ye  ministers  to  give  you  notice,  so  perhaps  you  will  not 
faile  us.  pray  for  me  which  with  love  concludes. — From  J.  JOLLY. — 
Henfield,  July  ye  7th,  1716." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  from  this  that  Mr.  Yates  at  once 
entered  upon  ministerial  duty.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  thus  examined  years  before  his  actual  work  commenced, 
and  such  may  have  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Yates.  At  any  rate  we 
have  no  record  of  him  until  he  appears  in  Darwen  in  1723,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  fix  him  at  Lower  Chapel,  with  what  result 
we  have  seen.  In  the  extract  previously  given  from  Peter  Walk- 
den's  Diary  it  will  be  obvious  why  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Jollie 
refused  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Yates  in  an  ordination  service. 
Mr.  Jollie  married  as  a  second  wife  the  mother  of  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Burgess,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Yates  the  relations  were  not 
friendly.  When  Mr.  Burgess  left  about  1733,  the  congregation  of 
Yates's  Chapel  desired  to  return  to  Lower  Chapel,  and  again  instal 
Mr.  Yates  as  minister.  A  legal  document,  dated  November  22nd, 
1736,  gives  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  condition 
of  both  parties,  which  I  here  copy  from  Mr.  Shaw's  book : — 

Mr.  Griffith  continued  minister  of  this  [Lower]  Chapel  or  meeting  house 
from  the  erection  thereof  until  about  thirteen  years  ago,  when  he  died,  and 
thereupon  a  dispute  arose  amongst  the  trustees  about  the  election  of  a  suc 
ceeding  minister.  One  Mr.  Burgess  was  a  candidate,  and  ten  of  the 
trustees  were  for  him  and  also  the  majority  of  the  communicants  and 
contributors,  but  the  other  eleven  trustees  (there  being  then  only  twenty-one 
in  number)  were  against  him,  and  did  not  appear  for  him,  so  that  he  had  not 
a  majority  of  the  trustees.  However,  Mr.  Burgess  got  into  possession  of  the 
meeting  house,  and  has  officiated  there  ever  since.  This  raised  uneasiness 
and  the  trustees  that  opposed  Mr.  Burgess's  election,  built  another  meeting 
house  in  the  same  close  of  land  with  the  former,  and  withdrew  themselves 
and  their  contributions  from  the  old  one,  and  very  seldom  or  never  went 
thither  to  hear  divine  service  but  on  very  extraordinary  occasions.  However, 
the  other  trustees  have  not  at  any  public  meeting  passed  any  vote  or 
resolution,  whereby  to  exclude  them  from  being  trustees  pursuant  to  the  last 
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clause  in  the  deed  poll.  There  are  now  living  eight  of  the  trustees  that  opposed 
Mr.  Burgess's  election,  to  wit,  five  that  were  named  in  the  conveyances 
from  John  ffish,  and  three  that  are  only  named  in  the  attestation  or  endorse 
ment  upon  the  deed  poll,  and  there  are  only  now  four  living  that  favoured  Mr. 
Burgess's  election.  There  is  another  trustee  that  is  become  insolvent  and 
gone  beyond  seas,  and  also  another  that  is  disordered  in  his  senses  and  not 
capable  of  transacting  any  business.  The  trustees  that  favoured  Mr. 
Burgess's  election  have  since  that  time  had  the  direction  of  the  first  meeting 
house,  but  have  now  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Burgess,  and  have  obliged  him  to 
quit  or  resign  his  place  of  minister  there,  so  that  there  is  a  vacancy,  and  a 
new  minister  is  to  be  elected.  But  those  trustees,  who  are  only  four  in 
number,  now  insist  that  the  other  trustees  that  withdrew  themselves  and 
built  the  new  meeting  house  (though  now  the  major  part)  have  by  with 
drawing  themselves  and  their  contributions  forfeited  their  right  of  being 
trustees,  and  have  no  votes  in  the  election  of  a  new  minister  to  fill  up  the 
present  vacancy.  The  eight  surviving  trustees  that  opposed  Mr.  Burgess's 
election  have  chosen  Mr.  Robert  Yates  to  be  minister  to  supply  the  present 
vacancy,  and  the  other  four  trustees  have  chosen  Mr.  Mather.1 

The  effort  to  regain  possession  of  the  Lower  Chapel  by  the  con 
gregation  of  Yates's  Chapel  failed,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Mather, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed  the  successor  of  Mr.  Burgess. 
Mr.  Yates  continued  to  minister  at  the  chapel  built  for  him  until 
his  death.  He  was  buried  January  nth,  1748-9,  and  "was 
succeeded  for  twelve  months  by  Mr.  Wilson,  a  man  of  disgraceful 
memory."2  Shortly  after  this  Miss  Ann  Yates,  a  member  of  the 
principal  family  supporting  Yates's  Chapel,  married  the  Rev. 
Robert  Smalley,  pastor  of  Lower  Chapel,  which  "  happy  event " 
terminated  the  strife  between  the  two  congregations,  and  led  to  the 
return  of  the  secessionists  to  the  old  home,  and  the  closing  of  Yates's 
Chapel.  The  building  still  stands,  and  in  many  respects  is  like  that 
which  it  sought  to  outrival  a  little  lower  down  the  hill.  The  stone 
balls  are  still  upon  its  roof,  as  in  the  case  of  Lower  Chapel,  and  the 
sitting  capacity  of  the  two  places  of  worship  must  have  been  much 
the  same.  There  was  associated  with  it  a  graveyard,  which  is 
proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  existing  between  the  two  con 
gregations.  It  has  since  been  converted  to  secular  uses,  and  now 
appears  :as  three  dwelling-houses  in  the  possession  of  the  Catlow 
and  Lightbown  families,  related  through  marriage  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Bowden,  one  of  the  Lower  Chapel  ministers. 

1  "  History  and  Traditions  of  Darwen,"  p.  113. 
2 "  Brief  Historic  Sketch,"  by  Mr.  Nichols,  p.  6. 
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V.— POLE  LANE,  EBENEZER,  AND  BELGRAVE  CHAPELS. 
THE  second  Nonconformist  place  of  worship  in  Darwen,  like  the 
first,  was  erected  on  the  hill  side,  but  somewhat  nearer  the  Bolton 
end.  A  few  minutes'  walk  from  Spring  Vale  Station  will  bring  the 
pedestrian  to  all  that  remains  of  Pole  Lane  Chapel — in  native 
parlance,  "  Pow  Loin  Chapel."  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of 
the  lane  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  goes  on  to 
Hoddlesden.  A  high  and  formidable-looking  wall  surrounds  the 
sacred  enclosure,  with  an  old  doorway  facing  the  road,  but,  being 
barricaded  on  the  inside  when  my  visit  was  paid,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  climbing  the  wall  if  an  inspection  of  the  place  had  to  be 
made.  Having  accomplished  this  I  found  myself  in  a  capacious 
graveyard,  wherein  yet  linger  a  few  tombstones  belonging  to  old 
Darwen  families  like  the  Walmsleys,  Greens,  Leaches,  Hindles, 
Fishes,  and  Aspdens.  Over  their  sleeping  dust  several  trees  keep 
guard,  and  God's  carpet — the  green  grass — o'erspreads  alike  the 
grave  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  lettered  and  the  ignorant,  the 
saint  and  the  sinner.  In  the  north-east  angle  of  the  enclosure  are 
the  foundations  of  the  chapel,  which  show  that  it  was  thirty-five 
feet  long  and  twenty-one  feet  wide.  On  either  side  of  the  chapel 
are  houses  still  occupied,  which  prevented  my  explorations  from 
being  conducted  in  secrecy.  In  as  little  time  as  it  takes  to  write 
half  a  dozen  of  the  villagers  had  collected  round  me,  wondering 
what  had  brought  me  to  this  out-of-the-way  place,  some  hinting 
that  possibly  I  wished  to  trace  out  a  pedigree  and  find  a  fortune. 
By  this  time  the  door  had  been  opened  and  some  of  the  older 
people,  who  had  not  been  inside  the  little  graveyard  for  years, 
manifested  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  in  being  permitted  to  look 
over  once  again  what  to  them  is  evidently  a  deeply  interesting  and 
hallowed  place.  Some  heaved  sighs  and  uttered  expressions  of 
regret  that  the  "place  is  so  neglected."  In  playing  the  r61e  of 
"Old  Mortality,"  I  have  always  found  the  inhabitants  of  these 
rural  places  exceedingly  communicative,  kind,  and  generous,  and 
the  people  about  Pole  Lane  as  much  so  as  any.  They  told  of 
funerals  they  had  witnessed  here  in  bygone  times;  identified  the 
few  graves  as  the  last  resting  places  of  persons  they  had  known. 
They  pointed  out  the  grave  of  one  who  committed  suicide  by 
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hanging,  and  whose  remains,  according  to  the  barbarous  spirit  of 
the  time,  were  stealthily  brought  hither  at  dead  of  night;  they 
related  how  another  occupant  of  this  place  came  to  an  untimely  end 
by  drowning  in  "  Jack  Kay's  Lodge."  In  connection  with  the  latter 
a  story  was  told  which  is  worth  giving.  After  the  chapel  ceased 
to  be  used  for  religious  purposes  it  was  converted  into  a  cottage ; 
and  the  occupant,  a  female,  coming  home  late  one  night  through 
the  doorway  of  the  graveyard,  caught  her  dress  upon  a  gudgeon 
which  protruded  therefrom.  Concluding  that  it  was  the  ghost's 
hand  of  the  unfortunate  from  "  Jack  Kay's  Lodge,"  in  mortal  fear 
she  rushed  into  the  house  with  her  clothes  in  a  most  tattered  con 
dition.  As  may  be  imagined,  her  removal  thence  was  soon  after 
wards  effected.  Here,  too,  said  others,  rests  a  "good  man,"  as  I 
stood  by  the  grave  of  old  Joseph  Walmsley,  who  once  helped  to 
pull  the  minister  out  of  the  pulpit  at  Pole  Lane  Chapel,  and  after 
wards,  for  several  years,  went  to  Lower  Chapel  for  worship  on  his 
donkey.  Thus  the  talk  of  the  villagers  ran  on,  pronouncing  judg 
ments,  true  perhaps,  false  perhaps,  over  those  who  quietly  sleep  in 
this  deserted  spot.  The  earliest  tombstone  I  could  find  bears 
date  1795,  and  belongs  to  the  Walmsleys,  the  latest  records  the 
death  of  "Thomas  Hindle,  May  2,  1854,  aged  70  years."  There 
is  a  fugitive  stone,  disfigured  and  broken,  which  bears  the  following 
inscription,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  not  clear : — 

X  1847 
WilliAM  teA 
MAN  Wood- 
cock. 

Pole  Lane  originated  in  a  secession  from  Lower  Chapel  on  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Smalley  as  his  father's  successor. 
Unwilling  to  continue  under  his  ministrations,  being  satisfied 
neither  with  his  doctrine  nor  conduct,  a  "  resolution  was  formed 
by  a  small  minority  of  the  congregation  for  the  professed  design 
either  of  causing  him  to  withdraw  from  the  pulpit,  or  else  of 
building  a  new  edifice."  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
by  them  to  the  church : — 

CHRISTIAN  FRIENDS  AND  BRETHREN, — We  judge  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
you  with  our  present  intention.  Seeing  there  is  such  a  contrariety  consisting 
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between  us,  so  we  have  little  hope  of  our  uniting  again  at  one  place  with 
satisfaction.  Yet  if  a  separation  can  be  prevented  on  gospel  terms,  our 
wishes  will  be  accomplished.  As  to  the  terms  to  which  we  will  agree,  we 
wish  to  have  a  pastor  who  in  his  life  and  conversation  is  such  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  ought  to  be,  one  who  has  had  a  proper  education,  and  has 
moderate  abilities,  who  preaches  and  supports  the  same  doctrine  that  we  have 
been  taught  forty  years  together;  if  such  a  one  can  be  procured,  we  shall  be 
highly  satisfied.  Likewise  we  are  willing  to  refer  the  choice  of  such  a  one  to 
three  worthy  ministers,  namely  Mr.  McQuhae,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Watson, 
with  this  charge  to  procure  us  a  minister  as  near  in  sameness  and  who 
preaches  the  same  doctrine  that  Mr.  Smalley,  senior,  did.  If  these  terms 
are  immediately  complied  with,  we  are  glad,  if  not ,  we  hope  the  cause  of 
division  will  not  be  charged  upon  us,  and  we  will  go  on  to  our  purpose  if  the 
Lord  will,  and  trust  the  event  to  Providence  ;  and  peace  be  with  and  abide 
between  us  for  ever.  Amen. 

The  negotiations  failed  to  secure  peace  and  union,  consequently 
the  dissatisfied  minority  left  in  1792,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
erect  a  chapel  in  Pole  Lane.  It  was  completed  and  opened  for 
worship  on  Thursday,  May  i6th,  1793,  by  the  Revs.  James 
McQuhae,  who  preached  from  Joshua  xxii.,  22,  and  John  Hughes, 
of  Bury,  his  text  being  Ps.  Ixxxiv.,  7.  The  appeal  for  support 
issued  by  the  seceders  was  commended  by  the  two  ministers  just 
named,  together  with  the  Revs.  George  Watson,  of  Honvich,  and 
Thomas  Whiteley,  of  Tockholes.  It  set  forth  that  the  number  of 
families  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  old  place  of  worship  amounted 
to  seventy  or  eighty,  that  towards  their  new  place  of  worship  ,£160 
had  been  subscribed,  and  that  ,£200  more  would  be  required.  A 
few  months  before  the  chapel  was  opened  an  invitation  was  sent  to 
the  Rev.  George  Towers,  of  Whitworth,  to  assume  the  pastorate. 
The  letter  is  copied  here  in  full,  because  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  interesting  in  itself,  and  because  it  has  a  special  local  interest, 
Mr.  Towers  being  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  James  Towers,  of 
Tockholes : — 

Sike,  March  19,  1793. 

To  the  Society  of  Christians  about  to  form   themselves  into  a   Church,  at  the 
New  Meeting  House,  near  Over  Darwen. 

CHRISTIAN  FRIENDS  AND  BRETHREN, — Though  I  have  rather  exceeded 
the  time  specified  in  your  letter  'for  returning  you  an  answer,  yet,  as  your 
worthy  messengers  gave  me  two  weeks  longer  to  deliberate,  if  necessary,  I 
hope  none  of  you  will  be  offended  at  my  seeming  delay.  Being  well  satisfied 
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as  to  the  reasons  and  propriety  of  your  separation,  being  pleased  with  the 
view  of  the  success  of  your  undertaking  hitherto,  and  not  doubting  but  that 
you  have  the  approbation  of  God,  and  of  all  pious  disinterested  X11*-,  I  was 
desirous  of  paying  the  most  serious  attention  to  your  invitation.  According 
to  promise,  I  laid  the  case,  in  writing,  before  my  people  at  Whitworth,  and 
desired  them  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  heads  of  families,  and  as 
persons  concerned  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  to  con 
sider  how  far  my  ministry  among  them  had  answered  the  end  of  their  call,  and 
whether  it  would  not  tend  more  to  their  mutual  comfort  and  advantage  to 
make  a  fresh  choice  of  their  spiritual  guide.  After  a  few  days'  deliberation  a 
number  of  the  leading  persons  came  in  the  name  of  the  whole  society  earnestly 
requesting  my  continuance  among  them,  and  wishing  to  know  whether  I  had 
any  matters  of  complaint  to  allege  against  them.  I  told  them  I  was  very 
sensible  of  their  respectful  and  affectionate  behaviour  towards  me,  and  that  if 
they,  upon  serious  reflection,  could  find  my  labours  blessed  to  their  edification 
and  comfort,  and  apparently  calculated  to  promote  the  life  and  spirit  of 
religion  amongst  them,  I  could  not  well  resist  their  importunity,  nor  so  easily 
think  it  my  duty  to  leave  them.  They  assured  me  it  was  the  united  senti 
ment  of  the  Church,  that  my  ministry  was  useful,  and  'that  they  wished  me 
not  to  forget  their  interests  when  concerned  for  those  of  others.  I  therefore, 
dear  friends  and  brethren,  appeal  to  your  own  unbiassed  judgment  whether  or 
not  I  have  done  right  in  consenting  to  abide  at  Whitworth.  If  I  had  observed 
a  spirit  of  depression  or  indifference  among  my  people,  I  should  have  thought 
it  my  duty  and  happiness  to  accept  of  your  call  ;  but  as  it  appeared  upon  trial 
that  all  were  solicitous  for  my  stay  I  was  afraid  of  precipitately  leaving  them, 
lest  the  reflection  should  damp  the  vigour  of  my  spirit  among  you.  Be  not 
discouraged  at  this  disappointment.  God  is  never  at  a  loss  for  suitable 
instruments  to  carry  on  his  work  in  any  place.  Use  the  means,  and  doubt  not 
but  he  will  provide  for  you  a  Teacher  after  his  own  heart.  Let  a  regard  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  X  direct  your  course.  Look  out  for  one  who 
knows  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  and  then  you  need  not  fear  that  he  will 
hold  you  at  an  uncomfortable  distance,  or  look  upon  you  with  the  suspicious 
air  of  a  mere  gentleman,  but  may  hope  that  he  will  labour  among  you  both 
in  public  and  private  for  your  good,  and  converse  with  you  about  your  best 
interests  with  the  familiarity  of  an  affectionate  friend  and  brother.  Maintain 
a  close  union  one  with  another.  Consider  that  what  you  have  undertaken  is 
not  only  for  your  own  good  and  that  of  your  children,  but  also  for  the  honour 
of  the  Xan  name,  which  you  are  concerned  to  maintain.  Pursue  the  object 
you  have  in  view  with  steadiness.  Be  not  discouraged  by  any  reflections  that 
may  be  cast  upon  you  as  wanting  respect  for  the  memory  of  your  late  venerable 
pastor ;  but  let  your  peaceable  pious  conduct  convince  all  reasonable  men 
that  you  are  influenced  in  your  proceedings  by  a  just  sense  of  those  gospel 
principles  of  truth  and  holiness  which  made  the  ministry  of  your  deceased 
pastor  edifying,  and  still  render  his  memory  dear  among  you.  You  have 
worthy  ministers  at  hand,  such  as  Mr.  McQuhae,  &c.,  who,  I  doubt  not  will  be 
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ready,  when  consulted,  to  assist  in  leading  you  to  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
pastor  ;  and  should  you  be  in  want  of  a  Supply,  till  you  are  agreeably  settled, 
none  will  be  more  willing  to  assist  you  in  this  respect  than — Your  affectionate 
Friend  and  Brother  in  Christ,  GEORGE  TOWERS. 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  James  McQuhae,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Townsend  was  invited  to  preach  the  first  three  Sundays 
after  the  chapel  was  opened,  receiving  on  the  last  of  those  Sundays 
a  unanimous  invitation  to  the  pastorate.  This  he  accepted,  and 
began  his  ministry  on  the  second  Sunday  in  August,  1793.  Mr. 
Townsend  was  trained  by  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  of  Heckmondwike 
Academy.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Cockermouth,  Cumberland, 
in  1783,  and  his  work  there  is  described  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  He  is  said  to  have  laboured  with  great  propriety  in  uniting 
persons  of  various  sentiments ;  and  though  he  had  much  to  con 
tend  with,  both  in  character  and  doctrine,  yet  he  was  enabled  to 
preserve  general  harmony  ;  nor  were  his  labours  unattended  with 
a  good  measure  of  success.'" 

He  resigned  his  charge  at  Cockermouth  for  Darwen  in  1793,  and 
his  letter  of  resignation  reads  as  follows : — 

Darwen  is  a  country  situation,  on  many  accounts  not  so  inviting  as 
Cockermouth  ;  but  there  appears  a  prospect  of  great  usefulness.  I,  therefore, 
beg  leave  to  resign  my  pastoral  office  among  you,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
present  quarter,  in  hope  that  you  will  be  led  to  one  \vhom  the  Lord  will 
make  much  more  useful  than  I  have  been  ;  and  that  I  shall  be  more 
useful  at  Darwen.  Usefulness,  I  trust,  is  my  leading  object,  for  in  worldly 
matters  I  do  not  expect  to  better  myself,  nor  even  equal  my  present 
situation.  I  shall  always  remember  your  kindness,  and  be  willing  to  serve 
you  if  in  my  power.  When  you  have  considered  the  above,  you  will,  I  trust, 
give  me  a  dismission  with  such  a  character  as  you  think  my  conduct  among 
you  entitles  me  to. — H.  TOWNSEND. — Cockermouth,  Sthjune,  1793, " 

He  left  Cockermouth  on  the  8th  of  August  of  that  year,  and  is 
said  to  have  preached  an  "  impressive  farewell  sermon "  from 
Numbers  xxvi.,  16,  17.  On  the  24th  of  September  following  the 
church  at  Pole  Lane  was  formally  constituted,  the  following  persons 

1  "Congregational  Magazine"  for  1822,  p.  277. 

2  "  History  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Cockermouth,'1  by  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Lewis,  p.  129. 
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who  had  previously  been  members  of  the  church  at  Lower  Chapel, 
agreeing  to  enter  into  fellowship :  Timothy  Holden,  Thomas 
Hampson,  Thomas  Harwood,  John  Harwood,  Nicholas  Fish, 
Thomas  Holden,  Ebenezer  Harwood,  William  Leach,  Baron  Walsh, 
Samuel  Jepson,  Thomas  Beckett,  Ann  Yates,  Mary  Lightbown, 
Elizabeth  Jepson,  Ellen  Holden,  Joseph  Harwood.  Mr.  Town- 
send's  labours  were  so  successful  that  a  gallery  was  erected  in 
1797,  and  the  side  galleries  were  added  in  1802.  "  It  is  lamentable 
to  state,"  writes  one,  "  that  this  Society  did  not  long  after  this 
enjoy  uninterrupted  tranquillity."  Mr.  Townsend's  character 
was  not  above  suspicion,  and  refusing  to  yield  to  persuasion 
or  entreaty,  he  was  ejected  from  the  pulpit  by  force  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  August,  1806.  He  was  followed  by  a  few  friends,  who 
erected  a  building  at  the  bottom  of  Bolton  Road,  which  was  called 
"  Townsend's  Chapel,"  or  "  The  Refuge.'1  It  was  a  small  square 
building  without  galleries,  and  was  opened  in  1808.  After  some 
years  Mr.  Townsend  withdrew  from  the  ministry  altogether,  and 
betook  himself  to  secular  pursuits.  Whether  in  this  later  period  of 
his  life,  or  whilst  he  was  a  minister,  he  followed  the  occupation  of 
handloom  weaving  is  uncertain  ;  but  some  of  the  older  people  tell 
how,  when  plying  his  craft,  which  called  into  requisition  every 
member  of  his  body,  he  was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  what 
heavenly  work  this  is ;  hands,  feet,  and  arms  singing  praise  to  the 
Lord ! " 

After  Mr.  Townsend's  removal  the  Pole  Lane  Congregation 
applied  for  help  to  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  of  Rotherham  College, 
who  sent  as  supplies  Messrs.  Turner,  Green,  Gill,  and  Hacking. 
The  choice  of  the  church  fell  upon  the  latter.  Mr.  Hacking  first 
makes  his  appearance  about  1802  as  a  generous  helper  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Honeywood,  in  his  itinerant  labours  about  Ormskirk,  Bretherton, 
Meols,  and  other  places  of  South  West  Lancashire.  His  services 
at  this  time  are  referred  to  in  the  following  terms : — 

Mr.  Hacking,  a  young  man  of  promising  abilities,  who  has  lived  with 
Mr.  Honeywood  during  his  residence  at  Ormskirk,  and  who  has  laboured 
gratuitously  and  very  acceptably  in  the  service  of  the  itinerancy  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  period,  has  engaged  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  attention 
unto  it  till  the  month  of  September,  when  he  purposes  to  go  to  Rotherham 
Academy.1 

1  "  History  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union"  (Slate),  p.  7. 
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Mr.  Hacking  afterwards  went  to  Rotherham,  and,  as  already 
stated,  on  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  settled  at  Pole 
Lane.  His  ordination  took  place  on  May  25th,  1808,  the  following 
being  an  account  of  the  service  : — 

"  May  25th.  Mr.  W.  Hacking,  late  student  at  Rotherham,  was  set 
apart  to  the  pastoral  office  of  the  Independent  Church  assembling 
in  Pole  Lane  Chapel,  Darwen,  near  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 
Messrs.  Miller,  Fletcher,  Bowden,  Roby,  Charrier,  and  Turner 
engaged  on  the  occasion."1 

He  remained  at  Pole  Lane  until  December,  1821.  After  this 
for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Hacking  had  charge  of  the  infant  cause  at 
Belthorn,  originated  by  the  members  of  the  Chapel  Street  Church, 
Blackburn,  but  eventually,  like  his  predecessor,  he  withdrew  from 
ministerial  work.  In  the  year  1822  the  Pole  Lane  and  Refuge 
congregations  united,  and  the  latter  place  of  worship,  being  most 
eligible  in  situation,  was  "selected  for  use,  re-edified,  and  enlarged, 
and  re-named  '  Ebenezer  Chapel.'"  Pole  Lane  Chapel  is  no  more. 
As  already  stated,  its  foundations  only  can  be  traced  in  one  corner 
of  the  deserted  graveyard.  The  large,  three-storied  building  close 
by,  at  the  Hoddlesden  end,  originally  served  as  the  minister's 
house.  Strange  to  say,  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  public-house,  but 
now  it  is  converted  into  cottages.  A  few  years  ago  the  upper 
room  served  as  a  Sunday  School  in  connection  with  the  Belgrave 
Church,  and  occasionally  there  were  preaching  services.  Two 
good  men — Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Gregory — willingly  gave  their 
time  and  effort  here  for  several  years,  that  the  people  in  these 
parts  might  have  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  within  their  reach. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher,  from  Rotherham  College,  was 
called  to  be  minister  over  the  united  congregation  in  1823,  and 
ordained  to  the  pastorate  on  September  i8th  of  that  year. 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  somewhat  of  a  polemic,  as  the  following 
title  of  a  pamphlet,  before  me  now,  shows: — "Strictures  on 
a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  \V.  Whittaker,  D.D.,  vicar  of 
Blackburn ;  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
recently  published.  On  the  '  Present  Posture  and  Future  Prospects 

1  '•  Evangelical  Magazine'1  for  1808,  p.  405. 
2---I8 
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of  the  Church  of  England.'  By  Richard  Fletcher,  Minister  of 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  Darwen.  '  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.' — Paul.  London  :  Published  by  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.,  and  sold  by  other  Booksellers.  MDCCCXXX." 

Mr.  Fletcher's  ministry  continued  until  May,  1831,  when  he 
removed  to  Grosvenor  Street  Chapel,  Manchester.  Whilst  at 
Manchester  he  contributed  very  materially  towards  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  and  for  many  years 
held  the  office  of  General  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  County  Union. 
Lancashire  ministers  heard  with  surprise  and  regret  of  the  decision 
of  two  of  their  most  useful  and  honoured  brethren,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Poore,  of  Salford,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  to  go 
to  Australia  in  connection  with  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  to 
meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  growing  populations  out  there.  The 
two  brethren  sailed  out  of  the  Clyde  on  December  5th,  1853,  for 
their  new  home  across  the  seas.  Mr.  Fletcher  died  in  Australia 
on  Sunday,  December  i5th,  1861.  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Hague  succeeded  Mr.  Fletcher  at  Darwen,  com 
mencing  his  labours  on  October  3oth,  1831.  He  was  born  at 
London,  October  i4th,  1800,  and  trained  at  the  Hoxton  Academy. 
On  the  completion  of  his  college  course  he  was  invited  to  be  co- 
pastor  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wood  over  the  English  Church  in 
Rotterdam.  His  ordination  service  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
January  25th,  1828,  in  the  Poultry  Chapel,  London,  when  the 
Revs  H.  F.  Burder,  A.M.,  Dr.  Harris,  J.  Clayton,  A.M.,  and  J. 
P.  Smith,  D.D.,  took  part  in  the  service.  Failing  health,  together 
with  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  led  to  his  return  to  England 
in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  through  a  friend  he  was  introduced  to 
the  vacant  church  at  Darwen.  His  recognition  as  minister  of  the 
Ebenezer  Chapel  at  Darwen  took  place  on  April  26th,  1832.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  ordination  service,  and  because  of 
that  an  account  of  it  is  here  appended  : — 

On  the  26th  of  April  [1832],  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hague  (late  of  Rotterdam) 
was  publicly  recognised  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  assembling 
at  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Darwen,  Lancashire.  The  service  was  commenced  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Nichols,  of  Lower  Chapel,  Darwen  ;  the  introductory  discourse 
was  given,  and  the  usual  inquiries  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ely,  of  Rochdale  ; 
the  intercessory  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  L.  Forster,  of  Blackburn  ; 
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the  charge  to  the  minister  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  M'All,  of 
Manchester ;  and  the  sermon  to  the  people  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  who  preceded  Mr.  Hague  at  Darwen  ;  the  Rev.  S. 
Ellis,  of  Bolton,  concluded  with  prayer.1 

During  his  ministry  it  is  said  that  "every  week  endeared  him 
more  to  his  flock,  while  the  blessing  of  God  answered  their  prayers 
and  crowned  his  exertions."2  Mr.  Hague  died  quite  suddenly 
away  from  home.  The  following  account  of  the  sad  event  is 
from  the  "  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1835  : — 

Died  August  21,  1835,  at  Stodday,  near  Lancaster,  when  on  a  visit  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hague, 
minister  of  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Darwen,  Lancashire.  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  five  children  under  eight  years  of  age  altogether  unprovided  for.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday,  September  6th,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Jones,  of  Bolton ;  and  on  Monday,  September  yth,  the  Rev.  R. 
Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  preached  an  excellent  sermon  on  the  occasion. 
After  the  service  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Hague  were  requested  to  meet 
in  the  schoolroom  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  for  the  future 
support  of  the  widow  and  children.  A  committee  was  then  formed  for  the 
right  appropriation  of  any  funds  which  Christian  benevolence  might  commit 
to  their  trust  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  bereaved  family.  The 
sum  of  .£400  was  then  contributed  in  the  schoolroom.  Those  of  the  Christian 
public  who  are  anxious  to  assist  this  benevolent  people  in  providing  for  the 
family  of  their  late  pastor  will  have  the  kindness  to  send  their  communications 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher,  London  ;  Rev.  Luke  Forster,  Saffron  Walden  ; 
Rer.  R.  Fletcher  and  Samuel  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Manchester;  Rev.  William 
Jones,  Bolton  ;  Eccles  Shorrock  and  Henry  Hilton,  Esqrs.,  Darwen  ;  and  B. 
and  J.  Eccles,  Esqrs.,  Blackburn.3 

The  text  of  Mr.  Jones's  funeral  sermon  was  2  Cor.,  v.  i,  and  it 
is  said  that  inasmuch  as  a  "  third  parr  of  those  who  assembled  to 
show  their  respect  to  his  memory  "  could  not  get  into  the  chapel 
they  "removed  to  a  neighbouring  square,"  where  was  a  "congrega 
tion  of  3,000  people,  who  heard  him  with  the  greatest  attention 
and  seriousness."4  Mr.  Hague  left  two  or  three  fugitive  pieces 
from  his  pen.  He  was  editor,  along  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wads- 

1  ''Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1832,  p.  577. 

2  "Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1836,  p.  332. 

3  P.  424- 

4  "  Evangelical  Magazine"  for  1836,  p.  333. 
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worth,  of  Clitheroe,  of  "  The  Voice  of  Truth,"  published  in  Bolton 
during  the  years  1831-3.  The  following  also  is  the  title  of  another 
of  his  productions,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  me:  "The  Nature 
of  Christ's  Church,  as  described  by  its  founder.  An  Address 
delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Craig,  of  Belthorn,  and 
ot  the  Rev.  J.  Cummins,  at  Blackpool.  By  Joseph  Hague,  minister 
of  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Darwen,  Lancashire.  Blackburn :  Printed 
and  Published  by  John  Burrell,  Gazette  Office;  and  by  Westley 
and  Davies,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London."  He  also  wrote : 
"An  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  James  Greenway,  Esq.,  on  the 
Union  of  Church  and  State,  in  1834."  The  Rev.  S.  T.  Porter 
was  chosen  as  Mr.  Hague's  successor  at  Darwen.  He  began  his 
ministry  at  Westhoughton  in  September,  1832,  and  that  at  Darwen 
on  the  2ist  of  August,  1836.  Ebenezer  Chapel  eventually  became 
too  small,  and  the  magnificent  structure  known  as  the  "  Belgrave 
Meeting  House  "  was  erected  on  an  adjacent  plot  of  land  in  Bel- 
grave  Square,  at  a  cost  of  over  ^£8,000.  It  was  opened  on  October 
2ist,  1847,  when  Dr.  Raffles  was  the  preacher.  Mr.  Porter  left 
Darwen  for  Glasgow  m  July,  1848,  to  be  co-pastor  to  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Wardlaw.  For  many  years  he  was  resident  in  London 
without  charge,  where  he  died  in  August  of  last  year,  aged  eighty- 
one  years,  being  one  of  the  oldest  Congregational  ministers  in  Eng 
land  at  the  time.  He  published  lectures  on  Prophecy,  delivered  at 
Darwen,  also  "  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Sysiem  of  the  Indepen 
dents,"  delivered  in  Manchester  during  the  month  of  April,  1854. 
His  brother,  Rev.  James  Porter,  who  was  minister  of  the  Old 
Independent  Chapel,  Tockholes,  from  1836-38,  died  in  Canada, 
on  the  1 8th  of  April,  1874. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Johnson,  from  Doncaster,  who  had  been  trained 
at  Coward  College,  began  his  ministry  at  Darwen  in  1849.  He  left 
in  1858  for  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  and  has  since  laboured 
for  several  years  at  Torquay.  He  resigned  his  charge  there  a 
short  time  ago,  but  still  resides  in  the  town.  His  little  book  on 
"  Our  Principles"  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  best  works  for 
young  people  seeking  church  fellowship,  and  who  desire  to  know 
something  about  the  polity  and  principles  of  Congregationalism. 
His  son,  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Johnson,  M.A.,  is  pastor  of  the  Bond 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Leicester.  The  Rev.  David  Herbert, 
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M.A.,  from  Glasgow  University,  followed  Mr.  Johnson  at  Darwen 
in  October,  1858,  being  ordained  on  the  i8th  of  November  following. 
He  remained  until  September,  1865,  when  he  resigned.  The  Rev.  J. 
McDougall  entered  upon  his  labours  as  successor  to  Mr.  Herbert  on 
the  igthof  August,  1866.  During  hisresidence  in  Darwen,  in  politics, 
in  education,  and  in  the  defence  and  advocacy  of  Nonconformist 
principles  he  took  a  first  place.  As  a  lecturer  on  behalf  of  the 
Liberation  Society  he  will  long  be  remembered  not  only  in  Darwen, 
but  in  the  country,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  called 
upon  to  meet  in  public  debate  the  best  champions  whom  Ecclesias- 
ticism  could  bring  into  the  field.  During  his  ministry,  also,  very 
extensive  alterations  were  made  in  the  school  and  chapel,  which 
have  given  to  the  Congregationalists  of  Belgrave  Church  buildings 
as  handsome  and  commodious  as  any  in  Lancashire.  He  left 
Darwen  for  Broughton,  near  Manchester,  in  1880,  where  he  stil 
labours.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Lancashire  Congregal 
tional  Union  for  1888.  He  published  "Poems  and  Songs"  in- 
1856,  a  volume  of  sermons  in  1871,  and  quite  recently  "The 
Ascension  of  Christ,"  and  other  sermons.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Irving,  educated  at  New  College,  and  whose  previous  pastorate 
was  at  Wolverhampton,  began  his  labours  at  Darwen  in  October, 
1 88 1,  and  continues  to  exercise  there  a  most  useful  ministry. 

Belgrave  Meeting  House  is  an  imposing  structure,  and  takes 
rank  amongst  the  noble  edifices  set  apart  for  Congregational  worship 
in  the  county.  "The  main  feature  of  its  exterior,"  says  Mr. 
Shaw,  "is  the  pinnacled,  gabled,  and  arcaded  'screen'  which 
stands  above  the  roof,  between  the  principal  porch  and  the  nave- 
In  the  interior  it  is  surrounded  with  galleries,  and  contains  1,120 
sittings.  The  plan  comprises  nave,  side  aisles,  east  transept,  and 
chancel  apse.  An  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  W.  Hill  and  Son,  was 
placed  in  the  chapel  in  1880,  at  a  cost  of  ,£1,200."' 


VI.— NEW    CONGREGATIONAL    INTERESTS. 
AT  the  southern  extremity  of  Darwen  is  the  Bolton  Road  Con 
gregational  School,  until  recently  worked  by  the  Belgrave  Church. 

1  "History  and  Traditions  of  Darwen  and  its  People,"  p.  115. 
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The  cause  started  in  Astley  Street  over  fifty  years  ago.  In  March, 
1851,  according  to  the  census  returns  relating  to  public  worship, 
there  was  a  Sunday  School  with  264  scholars,  a  Day  School  with 
eighty-six,  and  the  average  congregation  was  180.  The  meeting 
place  contained  200  sittings.  In  1867  the  large  and  commodious 
school  in  Bolton  Road  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  old  Astley  Streeet  School  being  taken  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  In  1870  Mr.  Alfred  Buckley,  from  Heck- 
mondwike,  was  engaged  as  Evangelist  to  assist  the  Rev.  James 
McDougall  in  his  work  at  Bolton  Road.  He  is  now  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Knutsford,  having  previously  laboured 
at  Market  Drayton  and  Ruardean.  In  April,  1874,  the  Rev.  John 
Lee,  who  had  been  educated  at  Nottingham,  and  had  laboured  some 
time  at  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  was  appointed  Mr.  McDougall's 
assistant.  He  is  now  at  Loxley,  near  Sheffield.  On  June  6th, 
1883,  a  separate  church  was  formed  here,  the  Revs.  Henry  Irving, 
W.  C.  Russell,  M.A.,  A.  Foster,  M.A.,  of  Blackburn,  and  R.  S. 
Ashton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  Rev.  W. 
Lloyd  Robinson,  educated  at  Nottingham  Institute  and  Western 
College,  and  who  had  laboured  several  years  at  Chudleigh,  Devon 
shire,  became  the  first  minister,  being  publicly  recognised  as  such 
on  March  i2th,  1884.  He  resigned  in  1886,  and  is  now  the  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  Church  at  Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire.  No 
successor  has  yet  been  appointed,  the  pulpit  having  been  supplied 
principally  by  laymen.  There  is  a  large  Sunday  School,  and 
accommodation  in  the  building  for  500  persons. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  is  the  Hollins  Grove  Congre 
gational  Church,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  church  at  Duckworth 
Street,  which  was  commenced  about  1876  in  a  building  formerly 
used  by  the  Free  Church  Methodists,  capable  of  sealing  some  300 
people.  The  services  were  conducted  mainly  by  students  from 
Lancashire  College  until  1881,  when  the  Rev.  Matthew  Braith- 
waite  became  the  first  pastor,  entering  upon  his  duties  as  such  on 
March  i3th  of  that  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Hull,  educated  at 
Cavendish  College,  Manchester,  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Parker,  and 
held  pastorates  successively  at  Uppingham,  Burslem,  and  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  leaving  the  last  named  place  for  Danven.  The  founda 
tion  stone  of  the  present  handsome  school  chapel  fronting  Black- 
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burn  Road  was  laid  on  May  yth,  i88r,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
pastor's  settlement,  and  the  building  was  opened  for  worship  by  the 
late  Doctor  Macfadyen  on  April  igth,  1882.  Its  cost  was  about 
^£3,200,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  about  460  people. 
Sufficient  land  has  been  secured  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  at 
some  future  time,  when  the  present  building  will  be  used  as  the 
Sunday  School.  On  the  22nd  of  November,  1882,  Mr.  Braithwaite 
died  suddenly,  and  so  there  terminated  what  promised  to  be  a 
useful  pastorate.  In  the  following  year  the  Rev.  J.  E.  James, 
from  Lancashire  College,  entered  upon  his  ministry  here  ;  and  in 
November  of  that  year  a  separate  church  was  formed.  In  1886 
Mr.  James  resigned.  He  is  now  resident  at  Leicester  without 
charge.  In  the  same  year  the  present  minister — Rev.  Jenkin 
Jones — entered  upon  duty  as  successor  to  Mr.  James.  He  was 
educated  at  Brecon,  entered  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1863, 
and  previous  to  his  settlement  at  Darwen  held  pastorates  at  Dowlais, 
Falmouth,  and  Offord  Road,  London.  He  is  not  unknown  in  the 
literary  world,  being  the  author  of  several  excellent  story  books  issued 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  The  success  of  the  movement  at 
Hollins  Grove  has  been  most  marked,  and  the  present  outlook  is 
very  encouraging. 

Congregationalism  at  Lower  Darwen  in  one  form  or  another  is 
considerably  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  Many  years  ago 
Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Eccles,  cotion  manufacturers,  erected  a  building 
for  a  Day  and  Sunday  School  close  to  their  mill  in  the  centre  of 
Lower  Darwen.  In  1862  the  teachers  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  sought  to  be  associated  with  the  Duckworth  Street 
Congregational  Church,  Darwen,  and  at  the  meeting  of  that  church 
on  December  5th,  1862,  it  was  agreed  that  "the  said  school  be 
considered  as  so  affiliated  from  this  time."  Sunday  services  were 
conducted  principally  by  students  from  Lancashire  College  until 

1884,  when  the  Rev.   A.    A.    Dauncey,  from  Lancashire  College, 
was  invited  to  become  the  first  settled  minister.     On  April  6th, 

1885,  foundation  and  corner  stones  of  a   new  chapel  were  laid 
respectively  by  Mr.  Richard  Eccles,  J.P.,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Eccles, 
junr.,     The  building  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Thursday, 
October  22nd,  of  the  same  year,  when  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  now 
of  Glasgow,  preached  afternoon  and  evening.      It  stands  upon  a 
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slight  eminence,  near  the  bottom  of  Sandy  Lane,  and  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  has  accommodation  for  280  people, 
and  cost  about  ^£2,000,  a  debt  of  nearly  ^600  remaining  at  the 
time  of  opening.  In  1886  the  County  Union  granted  from  its 
funds  ^£30  to  Lower  Darwen,  and  from  the  same  source  the  church 
still  receives  assistance.  In  August,  1889,  Mr.  Dauncey  resigned, 
and  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Seaforth, 
near  Liverpool.  At  the  following  Christmas,  by  means  of  a  sale  of 
work,  the  sum  of  ^225  was  raised,  which  enabled  the  people  to 
extinguish  the  debt  which  during  Mr.  Daunccy's  ministry  had  been 
gradually  diminished,  and  which  provided  ^100  for  beautifying  and 
cleaning.  The  Rev.  R.  McGee,  from  Hawes,  in  Yorkshire,  began 
his  ministry  here  towards  the  close  of  last  year. 


VII.— PICKUP    BANK    AND    BLACKSNAPE. 

FROM  Darwen  to  Pickup  Bank  is  a  walk  of  about  three  miles  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  many  objects  of  interest  being  passed  on 
the  way.  From  the  heights  of  Blacksnape  a  good  view  is  obtained 
of  Darwen  town  emerging  from  between  the  hills  to  the  south  and 
creeping  along  so  rapidly  towards  Blackburn.  The  old  Elizabethan 
domicile  called  "  Holker  House,"  may  also  be  visited  with  advan 
tage,  and  Pickup  Bank  Brook  will  eventually  be  crossed,  which 
divides  the  Darwen  Township  from  that  of  Yate  and  Pickup  Bank. 
It  is  a  wild,  out-of-the-way  place,  but  it  has  had  a  Congregational 
interest  for  over  fifty  years.  According  to  Jeremy  Hunt,  the  cause 
here  originated  with  the  Lower  Chapel  people,  some  of  whom  were 
residing  at  Pickup  Bank.  In  1888  a  school  was  commenced  by 
them,  its  principal  object  being  the  teaching  of  adults  who  could 
not  read.  It  was  held  in  a  cottage  on  the  moor  side,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  building,  and  Jeremy  Hunt's1  brother  was  asked  to  be 

1  Jeremy  Hunt,  who  was  a  native  of  Pickup  Bank,  died  somewhat  sud 
denly  on  July  2oth,  1887,  aged  Si  years.  He  was  in  every  way  a  remarkable 
man,  and  has  left  a  vacancy  such  as  few  men  do.  He  was  a  staunch 
Nonconformist,  a  lover  of  the  musical  art,  in  which  he  gained  considerable 
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the  teacher.  Being  taken  ill,  Jeremy  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
and  for  several  years  he  taught  this  class  ''  by  candle  light  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  during  the  winter  and  by  daylight  at 
the  same  time  in  summer."  The  Lancashire  County  Union  Report 
ending  April,  1832,  says  that  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Craig,  of  Belthorn, 
had  "commenced  preaching  once  a  month  on  Wednesday  evenings 
at  Pickup  Bank,"  with  a  "congregation  of  100  souls.'  Two  years 
afterwards  the  Report  connects  Pickup  Bank  with  Blacksnape,  and 
says  that  the  two  places  were  supplied  by  students  from  the  Black 
burn  Academy,  the  preacher  taking  Pickup  Bank  in  the  afternoon 
and  Blacksnape  in  the  evening.  Jeremy  Hunt's  account  is  not  at 
variance  with  this.  He  says  : — 

In  1834  a  regular  service  was  begun  at  Pickup  Bank  Cottage-school, 
conducted  by  two  or  three  volunteers,  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  natives 
clubbed  together  and  bought  a  pulpit,  but  (they  were  short  of  a  Bible  and 
hymn-book  with  which  to  furnish  it.  Jeremy  said  that  if  they  would  make 
another  collection  for  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  he  would  form  and  teach  a 
singing-class  for  them.  The  books  were  got.  kand  a  balance  of  33.  3d. 
remained  in  hand.  The  subscribers  wanted  to  give  it  Jeremy,  but  he  would 
not  have  it.  However,  after  some  discussion,  he  said,  "  Well  give  it  to  me, 
and  we'll  build  a  new  school  with  it."  The  idea  of  the  new  school  was 
received  with  great  gusto,  and  from  that  day  the  project  was  looked  upon  as 
possible,  although  there  was  not  a  handloom  weaver  on  the  hillside  earning 
IDS.  a  week.  This  happened  in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  in  eighteen  months 
the  new  school  was  opened.  Week  by  week  the  people  put  their  money 
together,  Jeremy,  who  now  remained  in  the  village  on  Sunday,  acting  as 
treasurer.  The  men  collected  the  stone  and  flags  on  the  hill-side,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  material  except  the  slate  and  wood.  They  built  this  school  on 
the  common,  and  paid  for  nothing  that  they  could  do  themselves.  Every 
body  lent  a  helping  hand.1 

The  building  was  opened  on  November  5th,   1835,  when  Dr. 

proficiency,  and  had  a  memory  which  for  retentiveness  was  quite  unique. 
The  second,  and  by  no  means  least  interesting  half  of  Mr.  Shaw's  "  History 
of  Darwen,"  consists  of  the  old  man's  "  Recollections  of  Darwen  Families," 
dictated  by  him  without  note  of  any  kind  to  Mr.  Shaw  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  a  happy  thought  which  led  Mr.  Shaw  to  draw  the 
old  man  out  in  this  way,  and  the  only  regret  is  that  we  cannot  say  there  is 
"  more  to  follow." 

1  "  History  and  Traditions  of  Darwen  and  its  People  "  (Shaw),  Book  II.. 
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Skinner,  of  Mount  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Blackburn,  preached 
in  the  afternoon, and  in  the  evening  "by  candlelight,"  the  Rev.  S. 
Nichols,  of  Lower  Chapel.  For  three  or  four  years  Pickup  Bank 
received  a  grant  of  £15  annually  from  the  Union  Funds,  but  in 
1838  it  is  stated  that  it  no  longer  received  aid  from  this  source. 
The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  friends  from  Blackburn  and  Darwen, 
and  especially  by  students  from  the  Blackburn  Academy.  The 
"  Calendar"  for  1866-7  says  concerning  Pickup  Bank  : — 

"  The  minister  who  for  years  has  served  them  well  at  a  small 
cost,  has  resigned  his  charge ;  but  worship  is  conducted  regularly 
by  a  friend  who  has  consented  to  labour  amongst  the  people. 
There  are  twenty-four  communicants." 

The  minister  referred  to  was  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Unwin,  of  Bel- 
thorn,  who  had  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  at  Pickup 
Bank,  besides  attending  to  his  own  immediate  charge.  The  "  friend ' 
was  Mr.  R.  Harrison,  schoolmaster,  of  Darwen.  The  first  regular 
pastor  here  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clyde,  who  had  been  a  Day 
School  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Chapel  Street  Congrega 
tional  Church,  Blackburn,  and  for  many  years  a  deacon  there. 
He  entered  upon  ministerial  duty  in  1866,  and  laboured  "  pro 
foundly  respected  and  deeply  loved  by  his  people,"  until  his  death 
on  January  loth,  1886.  He  was  interred  at  Blackburn  Cemetery, 
and  his  funeral  sermon  at  Pickup  Bank  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Johnston,  of  Montague  Street,  Blackburn.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Ogle,  educated  at  Rawdon  College,  and  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  Bolton  Road,  Darwen,  succeeded  Mr.  Clyde  in 
1886,  and  still  labours  acceptably  amongst  the  people.  The 
building  is  credited  with  accommodation  for  300  people,  and  the 
membership  of  the  church  stands  at  thirty-three. 

In  1823  a  school  was  erected  at  Blacksnape,  which  in  1834, 
along  with  Pickup  Bank;  received  a  grant  from  the  County  Union 
Funds  of  ^15  for  the  year.  At  that  time  the  number  of  Sunday 
Scholars  was  150,  with  ten  teachers,  and  it  is  said  that  200  (?) 
people  attended  the  "  preaching  in  the  evening."1  According  to 
the  census  returns  relating  to  public  worship,  in  March,  1851,  the 

1  Lancashire  County  Union  Report  ending  April.  1835. 
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number  of  scholars  on  the  books  at  Blacksnape  was  135,  with  an 
attendance  on  March  3oth  of  that  year  of  seventy-five.  The 
interest  here  has  from  its  commencement  been  principally  worked 
by  the  Belgrave  Congregational  Church,  Darwen.  The  late  Mr. 
John  Riley  was  for  many  years  associated  with  this  school,  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Shorrock,  chemist,  of  Darwen,  has  succeeded  him.  The 
school  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  afternoon  service  is  con 
ducted  by  laymen,  with  the  occasional  help  of  neighbouring 
ministers. 
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